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PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer Institute Announcement 


The customary Summer Institute program of the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, which has in 
recent years been open to all qualified, experienced 
social workers, will be temporarily suspended in 
1946. In its place, the School will hold an 


Alumni Institute 
June 10 to 15, inclusive 


This Institute will be open only to. graduates 
of this School. It will have the nature of a “re- 
orientation conference,” at which alumni who have 
had especially significant experiences in war-related 
services will exchange professional findings and 
viewpoints with those who have had interesting 
professional experiences on the home front. 
*x* * x 
Applications for admission to the School in the year 
1946-1947 will be received from February 1 to 
June 15. First Semester opens October 1. Early 
application is advised. 
Address, Miss MARGARET E. Bisuop, Secretary for 
Admissions, 2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania. 
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University of Louisville 
Kent School of Social Work 
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One- and Two-Year 
Graduate Programs 
Leading to the Certificate 
and Master of Science 
in Social Work 
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For further information apply to: 


Raymond A. Kent School of Social Work 
University of Louisville 


Louisville 8, Ky. 
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This handbook for the social case worker is also a guidebook for the 
sociologist and clinical psychologist. A practical, succinct statement 
of the main principles of social case recording, it is the up-to-date, 
completely revised edition of the author's Social Case Recording. Miss 
Hamilton gives special attention to the problems of recording in such 
fields as public assistance, child placing, child guidance, and medical 

Sawie case work. To meet the current developments in various 
forms of counselling, there is a section on the short contact record. $2.00 


A New York School of Social Work Publication 
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INTEGRATION OF SOCIAL WELFARE SERV- 
ICES—STATE ORGANIZATION 


ROBERT T. LANSDALE AND BYRON T. HIPPLE, JR. 


development of many of our 

public welfare agencies during the 
decade preceding the war was 
geared to the large-scale mass-relief 
programs engendered by the depression 
days of the thirties. We entered the war 
period with an administrative system in 
which many of the basic historical wel- 
fare functions had long been overshad- 
owed by our financial-assistance pro- 
grams. The war years, however, wit- 
nessed many demands upon the services 
of public welfare agencies, services of a 
nonrelief character. Because of the sub- 
stantial decline in relief rolls of this 
period, together with the increased de- 
mands of a service character, our at- 
tention was focused on the need to re- 
evaluate the relationships of our non- 
relief services to our financial-assistance 
programs in a broad scheme of social 
welfare. We began to visualize more 
clearly the interrelationships between 
programs of general assistance and aid to 
dependent children, on the one hand, 
and foster-care of children, on the other; 


between programs of old age assistance 


and aid to the blind, and public home 
and other forms of adult institutional 
care; between programs of hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care and all other forms 
of aid. Moreover, we could anticipate 


that the first line of defense against 
financial need arising from unemploy- 
ment, loss of the wage-earner, or retire- 
ment from gainful employment would be 
the social insurance systems rather than 
the public welfare agencies. 

The last few years have provided us 
with an opportunity to re-examine our 
administrative structure in the light of 
these trends and to determine whether 
our administrative establishments are 
adequately geared to a well-integrated, 
all-inclusive system of social welfare 
services. The position of public welfare 
in the future may well be determined by 
our ability today to adapt our adminis- 
trative structure to the basic task of 
providing assistance and care to all 
needy persons, irrespective of the form or 
type of assistance or care required. 

During the last two years in New 
York State a special committee, author- 
ized by the legislature at the request of 
the governor, has been examining the 
patchwork that has developed over the 
years in the local administration of social 
welfare services. This committee, the 
Special Committee on Public Welfare 
and Relief of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Co-operation, has 
made recommendations to the governor 
and the legislature, looking toward the 
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development of integrated local ad- 
ministration of our diverse social welfare 
programs—home relief (general assist- 
ance), old age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, assistance to the 
blind, foster-care of children (both insti- 
tutional and noninstitutional), hospital- 
ization, medical care, public home care, 
and other adult institutional care. Par- 
alleling this work, the State Department 
of Social Welfare on its own initiative 
has been examining its structure and 
organization to see that it is equipped to 
serve an integrated plan of local ad- 
ministration of social welfare services. 

The legal basis of the social welfare 
program in New York State provides a 
broad foundation on which to build a 
unified administrative system of social 
welfare services. Through the years since 
1867, when the Board of State Com- 
missioners of Public Charities was creat- 
ed, an evolutionary process has been 
taking place, until today the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare is responsible 
for supervising the local administration 
of the following services: 


Public assistance, including old age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, assistance to the 
blind, home relief, veteran assistance, medi- 
cal care for needy sick, aid to Indians, 
burial 

Children’s services, including foster-family care, 
institutional care, day care, adoptions, de- 
tention-shelter care, prevention of delin- 
quency, and other child-welfare services 

_ Institutional and medical services, including 

hospitals, dispensaries, infirmaries, nursing 

and convalescent homes, temporary homes 
for adults, homes for the aged, and public 
homes 


The scope of these responsibilities may 
be inferred from the number of agencies 
involved: 


107 local public welfare departments 
20 boards of child welfare 
124 public and private child-placing agencies 


228 child-caring institutions (public and pri- 
vate) providing temporary or special care 
222 homes for children 
466 hospitals, both public and private 
241 dispensaries 
56 medical convalescent homes 
202 private homes for the aged 
62 public homes 
76 special homes or shelters for adults 


In addition to these supervisory re- 
sponsibilities, the department adminis- 
ters directly three training schools for 
juvenile delinquents; a school for de- 
pendent Indian children; a home for 
veterans and their dependents; and 
services, both preventive and corrective, 
for the blind. 

A major interruption in the evolu- 
tionary process of the department’s de- 
velopment occurred in 1931, when, to 
meet the unemployment-relief problem, 
the Temporary Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration was created as an inde- 
pendent state authority, operating 
through a system of state aid to local 
authorities. That this was a temporary 
device to meet an emergent situation 
was well recognized. By 1935, studies 
were under way looking toward the ad- 
ministrative integration of this emer- 
gency relief program with the established 
permanent social welfare structure of 
the state. In 1937 the functions of the 
Temporary Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration were transferred to the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, and the 
temporary authority was terminated. 

This assumption by the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare of responsibility 
for the home relief program was neces- 
sarily accompanied by drastic reorgani- 
zation of administrative structure. The 
home relief program, together with the 
newly inaugurated state-wide and state- 
aided programs of aid to dependent chil- 
dren and assistance to the blind resulting 
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from the federal Social Security Act 
(the old age assistance program had 
previously been established on a state- 
aid plan in 1930), placed an emphasis on 
financial assistance in contrast to the 
long-established programs in the fields of 
children’s services and institutional care. 
However, the magnitude of the public 
assistance programs, particularly the 
home relief program, could not be 
ignored in developing an administrative 
structure appropriate to the require- 
ments of the time. 

The outgrowth of these considera- 
tions was a departmental organization 
in which two major program divisions 
were established. 

1. In a division of social welfare 
services were grouped the departmental 
responsibilities for child welfare, hos- 
pitals, public homes and other adult 
institutions, and services for the blind. 
General direction of the five state insti- 
tutions within the department was as- 
signed on a functional basis among the 
bureaus in this division—the three 
training schools for delinquent children 
and the school for dependent Indian 
children to the Bureau of Child Welfare; 
the state home for veterans and their 
dependents to the Bureau of Welfare 
Institutions and Agencies. The functions 
of this division, in fact, embraced the 
principal responsibilities of the depart- 

The State Department of Social Welfare had 
general supervisory powers in relation to the 
locally administered, locally financed home relief 
program prior to 1931. However, assumption of re- 
sponsibility for administration of the program of 
state aid for home relief represented, in effect, a 
substantially new responsibility. Similarly, locally 
financed programs had previously been established 
for aid to dependent children (1915) and assistance 
to the blind (1922) with general supervision by the 
State Department of Social Welfare; but, again, 
the inauguration of state and federal aid for these 
programs imposed administrative responsibilities on 
the department of a substantially different, and 
hence new, character. 


ment prior to establishment of state aid 
for the four public assistance programs. 

2. In a division of public assistance 
were grouped departmental responsi- 
bilities for home relief, veterans’ assist- 
ance, the three special types of public 
assistance, aid to Indians, and medical 
care of the needy sick. The majority of 
these programs were substantially new 
responsibilities of the department.’ 

Central services of accounting, office 
administration, personnel, research and 
statistics, and welfare publications were 
assigned variously among the deputy 
commissioners in charge of social welfare 
services, of public assistance, and of 
administrative finance. The ultimate dis- 
position of responsibility for these serv- 
ices developed, after some adjustments, 
as follows: accounting and office admin- 
istration to the deputy commissioner for 
administrative finance, and the balance 
to the Office of the Commissioner (see 
Chart I). 

The Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration had developed an ex- 
tensive field organization to supervise 
effectively the many local agencies 
administering home relief. Decentraliza- 
tion-of the department’s field super- 
vision of the public assistance programs 
was similarly indicated. Accordingly the 
state was divided into seven areas’ with 
an office located in a principal city in 
each area, to each of which was assigned 
the necessary field staff under the direc- 
tion of an area director. The singular 
problems of New York City, containing 
more than half the state population, 
were recognized by designating the city 
as one area and assigning a deputy com- 
missioner of the department (subse- 
quently the first deputy commissioner) 


2 See n. 1. 
3 Later reduced to six areas. 
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to be in charge. General direction of the 
work of the other six area offices was 
assigned the deputy commissioner in 
charge of public assistance. 

The system of decentralized field 
offices was designed primarily for the 
supervision of locally administered pub- 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEFICIENCIES IN 
ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 
As an evolutionary stage and a prac- 
tical method of handling the large public 
assistance job assumed by the depart- 
ment in 1937, the organization structure 
briefly described above served its pur- 
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lic assistance programs. Field super- 
vision of the child-welfare program and 
the visitation and inspection of hos- 
pitals and private homes for adults were 
early a part of area-office operation. It 
was not until 1943, however, that super- 
vision of licensing and certification of 
boarding-homes for children was dele- 
gated to the area offices. The supervision 
of public homes remained a responsi- 
bility of the central office until 1945. 


pose. With the recession of financial- 
assistance-program pressures and the 
development of perspective toward an 
integrated program of social welfare, 
four basic deficiencies that militated 
against sound administration became 
apparent. 

1. Program planning and field opera- 
tions.—The basic division of program 
along lines of public assistance and non- 
relief services—‘“outdoor” versus “in- 
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door” relief, if you will—was complicat- 
ed by the responsibilities of the nonrelief 
services branch for the operation of state 
institutions and by the responsibilities of 
the public assistance branch for the 
operation of area offices, through which 
the policies governing the local adminis- 
tration of both public assistance and non- 
relief services were executed. Thus a 
mixture of both operating responsi- 
bilities and program-planning functions 
in each of the two major branches of the 
department tended to obscure the es- 
sential difference between these two 
types of activity. In consequence, case 
decisions by central-office bureaus, on 
the one hand, and policy determinations 
by the field offices, on the other, were 
not unknown. 

There was another subtle complica- 
tion. The administrative affiliation of the 
field offices with the bureaus responsible 
for public assistance promoted intimate 
central-office—field relationships in this 
phase of work. In contrast, the ad- 
ministrative protocol inevitable when 
two different branches are involved 
tended to impede close association and 
consultation between the field offices and 
the central bureaus responsible for non- 
relief services. Most effective co-ordina- 
tion in program-planning for both public 
assistance and nonrelief services and in 
field execution of program policy for both 
phases of work was necessarily limited. 

2. State institutions —Functional or- 
ganization was carried to its logical 
extreme with supervision of the four 
state institutions within the department 
concerned with care of children (three 
training schools for delinquents and a 
school for dependent Indian children) 
assigned to the Bureau of Child Welfare 
and with supervision of the adult insti- 
tution (home for veterans and their de- 


pendents) assigned to the Bureau of 
Welfare Institutions and Agencies. These 
assignments embraced only responsibili- 
ty for program. Fiscal affairs, including 
budget, were the responsibility of the 
deputy commissioner for administrative 
finance, while personnel matters and 
statistical reporting flowed through bu- 
reaus under the direction of the Office of 
the Commissioner. Thus an institution 
superintendent was required to deter- 
mine whether a request to establish a 
position of recreation supervisor was a 
matter of program policy, in which 
event he should write the Bureau of 
Child Welfare (under the deputy com- 
missioner for social welfare services); a 
matter of personnel policy, in which 
event he should write the Bureau of 
Personnel (under the Office of the Com- 
missioner) ; or a matter of budget policy, 
in which event he should write the 
deputy commissioner for administrative 
finance. He generally resolved his prob- 
lem by writing all three offices and, to be 
certain, sent a copy to the commissioner. 
Although functional division of work 
may be desirable under certain circum- 
stances, when the administration of di- 
rect,care and service is involved as in the 
operation of an institution, budgetary 
and personnel matters cannot be dis- 
sociated from program considerations. 
3. Management services ——The disper- 
sion of the “housekeeping” functions of 
the department between a deputy com- 
missioner for finance and the Office of 
the Commissioner impeded most effec- 
tive co-ordination of these staff services. 
Formulation and control of the budget 
program requires close relationship 
among the accounting, research and 
statistics, and personnel bureaus. Yet 
divided jurisdiction over these several 
bureaus tends to introduce clearances, 
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consultations, and conferences otherwise 
unnecessary. 

4. Quasi-judicial and legislative func- 
tions —The basis of much departmental 
policy lies in rules promulgated by the 
State Board of Social Welfare, the offi- 
cial head of the department, a repre- 
sentative group of fifteen citizens ap- 
pointed by the governor for overlapping 
terms. Particularly is this true with 
respect to standards of care governing 
local private institutions and agencies 
subject to the supervision of the depart- 
ment. Over the years a considerable body 
of administrative law has developed 
through this rule-making process. The 
state board also passes on applications 
of certain organizations‘ desiring in- 
corporation as charitable corporations 
and on all major changes in such corpo- 
rate charters. Various licenses and per- 
mits for the conduct of specified types of 
activity, such as dispensaries, boarding- 
homes for foster-children, etc., are issued 
by the department. Fair hearings and 
other matters call for administrative 
adjudication by the department. These 
functions of a: legal-administrative nature 
had long been associated with the work 
of the department, but insufficient 
recognition of their importance had been 
provided in the administrative structure 
of the department. 


REALIGNMENT OF DEPARTMENTAL 
ORGANIZATION 


How best to group the many diverse 
and complex functions and operations 


4 Organizations whose corporate purposes in- 
clude: “care of destitute, delinquent, abandoned, 
neglected or dependent children; the establishment 
or maintenance of any hospital, infirmary, dis- 
pensary, clinic, home, or institution for convalescent, 
invalid, aged or indigent person, or lying-in asylum 
where women may be received, cared for or treated 
during pregnancy or during or after delivery, or 
the placing-out or boarding-out of children” (Social 
Welfare Law, Sec. 35). 


for which the department is responsible 
presented a major administrative task. 
In view of the expansion of the depart- 
ment’s responsibilities in 1937 and the 
organization pattern then established as 
an evolutionary step, the concepts of the 
department’s duties and responsibilities 
and of most effective methods of carry- 
ing them out had, since then, undergone 
considerable development. During the 
last several years particularly, these con- 
cepts took definite shape in the two 
major phases of the department’s work— 
the institutional program administered 
directly by the department, and the plan 
of state supervision of local public and 
private welfare agencies and institutions 
(see Chart II). 

1. Direct-care functions—The war- 
time pressures encountered in maintain- 
ing the institutional program of the 
department emphasized the need for co- 
ordinated central-office direction of this 
phase of work. The magnitude of the 
administrative tasks involved in plan- 
ning and directing the institutional pro- 
gram; in co-ordinating program policy 
with other related state institutional 
programs in the fields of mental hygiene, 
health, and corrections; and in develop- 
ing and maintaining community rela- 
tionships, as, for example, with the 
children’s courts, seemed to warrant 
greater recognition in the departmental 
organization structure for the institu- 
tions that existed. Moreover, it became 
apparent that direction of institutional- 
program policy could no longer be admin- 
istratively dissociated from questions of 
budget, personnel, accounting, and pro- 
curement. Where day-by-day decisions 
affecting the direct care and service to 
people must be made, interdivisional and 
interbureau clearances must be reduced 
to a minimum. Elaborate administrative 
protocol could not be tolerated. The 
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fixing of unified responsibility for all 
aspects of institutional program and 
management was clearly indicated. 

A somewhat analogous, but less obvi- 
ous, problem arose with respect to serv- 
ices for the blind, administered by the 
department directly to persons in need 
thereof. The Commission for the Blind, 
an agency within the department, was 


with state-supervised, locally adminis- 
tered programs. However, the adminis- 
trative problems of budget, personnel, 
accounting, and procurement arising 
from the provision of direct service to 
people soon indicated need for close 
central co-ordination similar to that re- 
quired for the institutional program. 
Hence, administrative considerations 
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undertaking an expansion of these serv- 
ices as a result of the inauguration of the 
federally aided program of vocational 
rehabilitation under the Barden—La Fol- 
lette Act. The desirability of maintain- 
ing a close relationship between these 
state-administered services and the lo- 
cally administered, state-supervised pro- 
gram of aid to the blind would argue for 
classifying the Commission for the Blind 
in an administrative grouping embracing 
other bureaus of the department dealing 


pointed toward grouping together all 
“direct-care” functions of the depart- 
ment—the five state institutions and the 
Commission for the Blind—as a major 
division of departmental operations. 
Accordingly, a Division of State Insti- 
tutions and Agencies was established 
under the direction of a deputy com- 
missioner. The five state institutions ad- 
ministered by the department and the 
Commission for the Blind were assigned 
to this division. In the case of the five 
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state institutions, which had previously 
been under the technical guidance of the 
Bureau of Child Welfare (the four child- 
caring institutions) and of the Bureau of 
Welfare Institutions and Agencies (the 
home for veterans and dependents), the 
superintendents now report directly to a 
deputy commissioner and, hence, have 
been raised a step in the level of the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy. 

To provide the necessary integration 
between program policy and manage- 
ment services, the new division was as- 
signed responsibility for the handling, in 
the first instance, of all management is- 
sues arising from the institutions or the 
Commission for the Blind. Personnel, 
budget, and program issues were to be 
reviewed administratively and co-ordi- 
nated decisions to be made before sub- 
mission for technical handling, in their 
components, by the personnel, account- 
ing, procurement, or budget offices of the 
department. As a further step toward 
providing the tools for unified central 
direction of institutional operations, a 
distinction was made between the con- 
tinuing review and analysis of pur- 
chases, expenditures, and consumption 
of supplies by the institutions and the 
maintenance of appropriation-control ac- 
counts. These two related functions had 
formerly been handled by the central 
accounting bureau. The analytical work, 
however, was transferred to the new di- 
vision so that the results thereof might 
be geared most effectively to the day-by- 
day requirements of administrative su- 
pervision. The maintenance of appropri- 
ation-control accounts, of course, re- 
mained a function of the accounting 
bureau, with the Division of State Insti- 
tutions and Agencies to be kept currently 
informed of the status of the accounts 
through periodic reports. 

2. Supervisory functions——With the 


objective of furthering plans for more 
constructive state supervision of locally 
administered programs, with emphasis 
on the interrelationship of both public 
assistance and nonrelief services, the 
integration in field services previously 
achieved in part was extended by trans- 
ferring to the area offices full responsi- 
bilities for field supervision of all local 
institutions and agencies, public and pri- 
vate. This pointed the logical corollary 
for central-office organization. 

Co-ordinate with the establishment of 
the Division of State Institutions and 
Agencies, a Division of Welfare and 
Medical Care was organized with a 
deputy commissioner in charge.* To this 
division were assigned the central-office 
bureaus responsible for program-plan- 
ning and policy-formulation with respect 
to (a) public assistance (home relief, the 
three special types of public assistance, 
veterans’ assistance, and medical care), 
(b) children’s services (foster-family care, 
institutional care, detention-shelter care, 
day care, adoptions, prevention of de- 
linquency, and other child-welfare serv- 
ices), and (c) institutional and medical 
services (hospitals, dispensaries, infir- 
maries, nursing and convalescent homes, 
temporary homes for adults, homes for 
the aged, and public homes). The field 
offices through which the department 
carried out these policies in the super- 
vision of local public and private agen- 
cies and institutions were also assigned 
to the Division of Welfare and Medical 
Care.° 


5 The title of this division emphasizes the respon- 
sibilities of the department in the medical field and 
gives recognition to the attention which medical 
aspects of welfare services deserve. 


6 The distinction between the two major divisions 
of the department has been drawn as sharply as 
possible in this description. The two divisions are 
not watertight compartments, however. Specialists 
in either division are available to the other. Thus, 
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In the administrative assignment of 
field offices to the Division of Welfare 
and Medical Care, the area office serving 
New York City has been excluded. This 
office is continued as another major di- 
vision within the department—a division 
of New York City Affairs under the 
direction of the first deputy commission- 
er of the department. While the staff of 
this office look for technical guidance 
and leadership on program policy to the 
Division of Welfare and Medical Care, 
administratively they report to the first 
deputy commissioner. Past experience 
had demonstrated the value of having a 
responsible representative of the com- 
missioner on hand and available for con- 
sultation on the complex and diverse 
problems of state-local relationships that 
arise in the supervision of the welfare 
programs and activities of the largest 
city in the nation. 

Program-planning and policy-making 
by central-office bureaus and supervision 
of local program operations and applica- 
tion of policy by the area offices are parts 
of the same basic task. As a result of the 
grouping of the bureaus and offices en- 
gaged in these two aspects of the work, a 
basis has been laid for clarifying the re- 
spective responsibilities of each. Policy- 
making bureaus are necessarily con- 
cerned with how their policies are actual- 
ly applied; field offices are equally inter- 
ested in bringing practical field experi- 
ence into the formulation of policy. 
When these interests work in harmony, 
both policy-making bureaus and the field 
offices can work most effectively. 

3. Co-ordination of “housekeeping” 
the child-welfare staff in the Division of Welfare 
and Medical Care advise on program and policy 
matters in the state children’s institutions; the 
specialist on construction in the Division of State 
Institutions and Agencies advises on construction 


matters arising in the supervision of local institu- 
tions. 


services—A projected step to further 
interbureau co-ordination in the “‘house- 
keeping” functions of personnel, budget, 
research and statistics, accounting, and 
office management is to group these 
services in a Division of Administrative 
Management. Although this would re- 
lieve the Office of the Commissioner from 
being. concerned with the operating 
problems of the bureaus under its im- 
mediate direction and thus free more 
time for interdivisional policy co-ordina- 
tion, nevertheless, the assignment to one 
division of these varying, but related, 
functions would impose an exceedingly 
heavy administrative burden on that di- 
vision. Accordingly, any developments 
toward this end must be taken slowly. 
4. Legal functions—To provide ade- 
quately for those functions of the de- 
partment of a legal-administrative char- 
acter, an Office of Department Counsel 
was established. This office, reporting 
administratively directly to the Com- 
missioner, provides technical guidance 
and advice to the commissioner and the 
divisions of the department on legal 
aspects of proposed policies and plans.’ 
Particularly is such consultation required 
in developing policies affecting private 


7Two assistant attorneys-general are assigned 
to the department by the Department of Law. 
This arrangement, of some years’ standing, has 
proved of inestimable value. Housed in the office of 
the department, the assistant attorneys-general 
have an opportunity to acquire at first hand an 
understanding of the administrative policy and 
philosophy of the department as background to 
legal opinions for which they may be called upon. 
Moreover, the department may, in presenting 
questions for interpretation of law, present through 
informal conference and consultation the adminis- 
trative and social problems out of which a particular 
question arises. The functions of the Department 
Counsel are clearly differentiated from those of the 
assistant attorneys-general, the former handling 
administrative tasks calling for legal training and 
experience and providing consultation to the staff 
in connection therewith and the latter handling 
requests by the department for official rulings on 
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institutions and agencies under the su- 
pervision of the department, for in this 
area the department’s responsibilities, 
while extensive, are nevertheless closely 
defined by law. Moreover, the powers 
and duties of the department must be 
carefully distinguished from powers and 
duties assigned in the law to the State 
Board of Social Welfare. Where powers 
and duties are reserved to the board, de- 
partmental policy must be carefully 
drawn within the scope of rules promul- 
gated by the board. It follows that the 
drafting of board rules deserves careful 
attention and technical guidance. Re- 
sponsibility for all such quasi-legislative 
matters is thus centered in the counsel’s 
office. The counsel has been designated 
by the board as secretary of the board, 
and, as such, he may execute for the 
board and commissioner the licenses, 
certificates, permits, and other matters 
upon which the board passes. 


SUMMARY 


The high lights of the department’s 
efforts to equip itself to meet the re- 
sponsibilities of the future as outlined 
above may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 

1. Recognition of the differentiation 
that must be made between the adminis- 





interpretation of points of law and handling court 
proceedings to which the department may be a 


party. 


trative problems of directing a group of 
operations designed to provide service 
and care directly to people and of direct- 
ing a group of operations designed to re- 
view and evaluate the quality and quan- 
tity of assistance and care provided peo- 
ple in the first instance by local agencies. 

2. Promotion of more intimate and 
harmonious working relations between 
central-office policy bureaus and field- 
operations offices in the supervision of 
locally administered programs by unit- 
ing their efforts in a single division. 
Divided jurisdiction for central program- 
planning only aggravated a “‘secession- 
ist”’ tendency that seems to be inherent 
in all central-field establishments. 

3. Integration of program-planning 
and field supervision for “social welfare” 
rather than for a series of more or less un- 
related programs of financial assistance, 
for foster-home and institutional care of 
children and adults, and for hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care. Appropriate at- 
tention to all phases of our social welfare 
program is provided through the Di- 
vision of Welfare and Medical Care. 

4. Recognition of the law as the basis 
of all policy and program by establishing 
an Office of Departmental Counsel at a 
level within the departmental structure 
commensurate with the significance of 
the services to be performed by it. 


New York State DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
ALBANY 
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NEW YORK REVISES AND SIMPLIFIES ITS 
PUBLIC WELFARE SYSTEM 


HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


mittee of New York’s Joint Legis- 

lative Committee on Interstate Co- 
operation has been at work on a plan to 
simplify and integrate the public welfare 
system of our state. It has been no easy 
task, but, in our opinion, it has been an 
imperative one. Any machinery grows 
creaky and outmoded in time, and some 
of our welfare machinery is three hun- 
dred years old. 

The earliest history of welfare practices 
in New York, in the Dutch Colonial 
period, illustrated, however imperfectly, 
St. Paul’s injunction to “be ye members, 
one of another.”’ That was when the en- 
tire colony numbered hardly more than 
two thousand, and welfare was almost 
entirely a function of the church. But as 
time went on and urban populations in- 
creased, our welfare practices often be- 
came both callous and cruel. Not in- 
frequently “paupers” were transported 
secretly by night to county or state lines 
and “dumped.” For nearly a hundred 
years the laws of the state permitted 
constables to flog across their bare backs 
such ‘“‘undesirables” as dared to return 
to a community from which they had 
been removed. Children were indentured 
—a practice subject to the greatest 
abuses—and the mentally impaired were 
objects of contumely and were often sub- 
jected to brutal treatment. 

Our world has made much progress 
since then, largely, as Jane Addams said, 
“‘because people wished that it should be 
so, and have taken the right steps to 
make it better.” Step by step, through 


P=: the last two years a special com- 


II 


the years, we have analyzed the factors 
which cause individual breakdowns, 
ultimately affecting the community, and 
we have developed programs to cope 
with those factors. Public welfare agen- 
cies in New York State now administer 
assistance in eleven categories ranging 
from home relief to burials, requiring 
workers with the greatest skill and 
broadest understanding. We have writ- 
ten into the fundamental law of our state 
that the aid, care, and support of the 
needy and the protection and promotion 
of the health of its inhabitants are mat- 
ters of public concern and the responsi- 
bility of our state and local governments. 

I think we may take some satisfaction 
in these things, for implicit in them is our 
basic belief in our system of government 
and in our fellow-men. They testify to 
our respect for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, whatever his circumstances. 

But we cannot take too much credit 
for our good work; for, in the course of 
changing our attitudes and improving 
our techniques for helping the indigent, 
we have also built up administrative 
machinery which has now grown cum- 
bersome, inefficient, and above all, a 
source of confusion, particularly to those 
whom it was created to serve. It is per- 
haps as inadequate to our present needs 
as were our social-work techniques a 
hundred years ago. 

There are today, in New York State, 
931 local public welfare agencies ad- 
ministering our eleven welfare programs, 
with varying degrees of financial partici- 
pation by local, state, and federal gov- 
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ernment. Some agencies administer only 
one program. The~majority administer 
two or more. A few administer all eleven. 
Case loads among these agencies vary 
widely. There are twelve counties that 
have a “‘county-unit” system of welfare 
administration, but such integrationis the 
exception, not therule. Most countieshave 
many agencies operating in many juris- 
dictions. In a typical county, forexample, 
there are twenty-two separate welfare 
agencies operating under twenty-one gov- 
ernmental units. Or, toillustrate it anoth- 
er way, we have one county in the state 
administering all forms of aid through an 
over-all county agency to a case load of 
874; while in the very next county, it 
takes thirty-six agencies to administer a 
case load only half again as large. 

While our committee was impressed 
by the duplication of effort inherent in 
this situation and while we believed it 
represented an economic and _ social 
waste, we also realized that these ad- 
ministrative patterns had developed 
through the attempt of communities to 
deal with their own problems. And we 
were anxious to insure, in framing our 
proposals, that reorganization should 
come about in the same way, that is, 
through a fusion of local views and local 
efforts. It would have been simple 
enough (I am speaking now in compara- 
tive terms, for nothing in welfare is 
simple) to devise a streamlined, integrat- 
ed plan for welfare administration and to 
promulgate it on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. It was a quite different task, but 
in our view an essential one, to devise a 
plan which would meet with acceptance 
because it resolves problems realistically 
and commends itself to the good sense of 
the taxpayers, administrators, and re- 
cipients alike whom it will involve and 
affect. 

That was the kind of plan we set out 


to frame. No one expected our task to be 
easy, and this expectation was fully 
justified. We were prepared to seek for 
betterment, as Justice Brandeis once ad- 
vised “within the broad lines of existing 
institutions,” remembering that “prog- 
ress is necessarily slow, that remedies 
are necessarily tentative and that be- 
cause of varying conditions, there must 
be much and constant inquiry into 
facts.” 

This is the slow, hard, town-meeting 
way but, in our opinion, the sound way. 
We have had too many brainstorms visit- 
ed upon us in the guise of social engineer- 
ing in recent decades and too little real 
progress of the kind that springs from the 
grass roots. 

I can best illustrate what I mean, per- 
haps, by describing how the Special 
Committee on Social Welfare and Relief, 
which worked out our proposals, was 
formed and how it proceeded. Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey first appointed four 
members to the committee, each of 
whom was a public welfare administrator 
and an expert in a particular phase of 
administration. They included the State 
Commissioner of Social Welfare, a coun- 
ty commissioner of public welfare, a city 
welfare commissioner, and a town wel- 
fare officer. As chairman of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate 
Co-operation, I appointed several legis- 
lative members to this group—represent- 
atives of both major political parties, 
men from urban and rural districts, and 
men familiar with the special needs and 
problems of upstate communities and of 
the metropolitan area. 

To obtain still wider representation of 
all points of view, ten advisory members 
were appointed who had an equal voice 
with others in the committee’s delibera- 
tions. Among the advisory members 
were the executive secretary of the Con- 
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ference of Mayors, the executive secre- 
tary of the Association of Towns, the 
president of the County Officers Associ- 
ation, and the chairman of the State War 
Council Committee on Child Care. 

The committee, therefore, was really a 
cross-section of the whole body of offi- 
cials interested in the administration of 
local welfare services, and it brought a 
wide variety of experience to bear on our 
problems. At the same time, of course, it 
brought many conflicting views and 
interests together, and these had to be 
ironed out around the conference table 
before we could clarify and agree upon 
our own objectives. 

But the committee did not: merely 
compose its divergent points of view and 
then go ahead and fashion a plan for 
welfare integration. On the contrary, it 
went in further search both of facts and 
of other viewpoints. A series of eleven 
conferences was held in various parts of 
the state during our first year of work, to 
which every county, city, and town wel- 
fare official was invited, and interested 
laymen as well. At these conferences we 
presented our problem as it was begin- 
ning to take shape and invited the co- 
operation of the various officials and 
social agencies in helping to solve it. 

Some of the suggestions growing out of 
these conferences were of immense 
value, and all of them were carefully 
studied. More important to the com- 
mittee, perhaps, and to the general pub- 
lic, we brought into clear focus the com- 
plex picture of the state’s welfare system, 
which Governor Dewey, in calling for 
integration, had described as a “patch- 
work,” a description amply justified by 
the facts. 

The conferences highlighted the mul- 
tiplicity of local agencies and the result- 
ing confusion of administrative patterns. 
The effect of this duplication and over- 


lapping of agencies upon the recipients of 
social-welfare services was the chief 
problem confronting our committee. 
Families who might need aid in several 
categories were often shuttled back and 
forth among agencies and subjected to 
one investigation after another, until 
what was intended as a rehabilitating 
procedure became, in fact, a road to 
further demoralization. 

We found, also, that in some cases 
applicants for relief are assigned to cer- 
tain categories simply because the lo- 
cality can get state and federal aid in 
those programs, whereas, if the client 
were given the type of assistance which 
he really needs, the locality would have 
to pay the entire cost. Thus, old people 
who need institutional care are often 
given inadequate assistance in their own 
homes or in unsuitable nursing-homes 
because such assistance is reimbursable 
by the state under the old age assist- 
ance program, whereas care in public 
homes or infirmaries—the type of care 
really needed—is 100 per cent local 
charge. 

There was a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion throughout the state with the prac- 
tice of paying for home relief by the vouch- 
er method rather than in cash. Although 
the federally aided categories and most 
of the home relief case load were already 
receiving assistance in cash, the voucher 
method still prevailed in granting home 
relief in many of the smaller administra- 
tive units. This meant that the relief 
recipient was prohibited from shopping 
for the best bargains or managing his 
relief funds in the most effective way. It 
branded him among his neighbors who 
were tradesmen and contributed to the 
deterioration of his morale. Our com- 
mittee was convinced that this particular 
aspect of welfare administration was un- 
sound not only economically but psy- 
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chologically and sociologically and that it 
should and could be rectified at once. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee recommended 
in its preliminary report in March, 1945, 
that the voucher method be replaced by 
cash relief, except where clients were un- 
able to handle their own funds. That 
recommendation was enacted into law 
and became effective last September. 

Another basic step in the improvement 
of our welfare services on which the com- 
mittee readily reached agreement was 
the liberalization of the program of aid 
to dependent children. The committee 
recommended that the definition of 
eligibility be broadened to take full ad- 
vantage of the federal statute and that 
temporary hospitalization be included in 
this program, thus making it more nearly 
uniform with old age assistance and as- 
sistance to the blind. This recommenda- 
tion was also embodied in legislation 
passed in 1945. 

The chief problem facing our com- 
mittee, as I have already indicated, was 
to eliminate the difficulty and confusion 
for applicant and recipient inherent in 
the present welfare system. The variety 
of welfare programs in itself is not a 
serious problem. Some of these programs 
have value in ministering to the special 
needs of the groups of dependents for 
which they were designed, for example, 
old age assistance, assistance to the 
blind, and aid to dependent children. 
Others offer a particular type of care re- 
quiring specialized facilities or special- 
ized staff, such as foster-care, adult insti- 
tutional care, or hospitalization. The 
problem then lies in the competitive 
aspects of welfare administration. This 
affects the individual in several ways: 

1. A person in need may have to go 
from one agency to another to find the 
program for which he is eligible. 

2. As his circumstances change, a 


person may be shifted from one agency 
to another, involving a new application, 
a new investigation, another set of 
records, and perhaps a different standard 
of assistance. 

3. Agiven family may require investi- 
gation and service from two or more 
agencies, with the result that several 
workers visit the home, aid comes from 
several sources, and a separate record is 
made in each of the separate agencies. 

4. The present system of overlapping 
agencies means futile duplication in the 
efforts of the social service staff of these 
agencies. For example, the territory of a 
given town may be covered at the same 
time by, workers from the town welfare 
department, the county department of 
public welfare, and the county board of 
child welfare. Or again, the headquarters 
of a city and a county welfare depart- 
ment will often be found within a few 
blocks of each other. The city depart- 
ment will be administering old age as- 
sistance, home relief, and hospitalization 
within the city. The county department 
will be administering blind assistance, 
aid to dependent children, foster-care of 
children, and adult institutional care 
within the city, and, in the rest of the 
county, these services plus old age as- 
sistance and hospitalization. 

A problem with so many ramifications 
and so deeply rooted in tradition is, of 
course, not subject to quick solution. 
After much deliberation and much ne- 
gotiation with representatives of the 
governmental units involved, a program 
was formulated which we believe will 
make for definite improvement in our 
welfare services and will approach the 
administrative integration so vitally 
needed. 

Under the committee’s plan, persons 
seeking assistance or care may apply at 
one place—either at a town, city, or 
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county office as the case may be—for 
whatever welfare service is needed. Ap- 
plicants for, or recipients of, aid will be 
visited by the staff of a single agency. 

The pattern of local welfare adminis- 
tration will be based upon a county plan 
covering all public welfare agencies with- 
in the county. County plans, which must 
meet the approval of the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare as to standards of 
administration and standards of service, 
will vary according to the administrative 
arrangements made by the county, on 
the one hand, and municipalities within 
the county, on the other. This flexibility 
of administrative setup to meet local 
needs will be attained through the exer- 
cise of specified options by the local 
legislative bodies. Without describing 
these options in detail, the following 
basic administrative patterns are pro- 
posed: 

A county unit plan; that is, one in 
which all welfare services are adminis- 
tered and paid for by the county. Service 
officers are optional for the towns and 
cities within the county. 

A modified county unit plan whereby 
all investigators are employed by the 
county but the towns have application 
offices and authorize home relief, and the 
cities have application offices and author- 
ize home relief and hospitalization. 

A modified county unit plan in which 
the county by contract handles in cities 
all welfare services at present main- 
tained by the city. The county depart- 
ment maintains a county-wide staff for 
all programs in the county outside of the 
city, although the towns have applica- 
tion offices and authorize home relief. 

A plan which represents the reverse 
of this last arrangement. The city under 
contract with the county maintains all 
services within the city. The county staff 
handles all programs outside of the city, 


although the towns have application 
offices and authorize home relief. 

Six cities in the state which now have 
a special legal status as “city public wel- 
fare districts” will not be affected by the 
committee’s plan, since integration is 
already achieved in these cities. They 
have all the powers of a county public 
welfare district and are responsible not 
only for administering all welfare serv- 
ices but also for financing the locality’s 
share of the cost. Under the committee’s 
proposals, other cities of more than fifty 
thousand population may elect to be- 
come city public welfare districts. Cities 
of smaller size can establish such dis- 
tricts only through special act of the 
legislature. Once established, no city 
public welfare district, whether the city 
be large or small, will be able to abandon 
this status and throw the cost of operat- 
ing its welfare services back to the 
county without special act of the legisla- 
ture. 

To administer mothers’ allowances 
under legislation of 1915, counties were 
required to set up boards of child welfare 
so that this program would not be ad- 
ministered by the then “county super- 
intendent of the poor.” In most counties, 
aid to dependent children is now inte- 
grated with other welfare services in the 
county public welfare department, but 
twenty boards of child welfare remain in 
existence. The committee’s plan calls for 
abolition of these remaining boards of 
child welfare and the consolidation of 
their functions in the county depart- 
ments. 

Heretofore, cities have had the option 
of becoming old age assistance districts. 
Since this is obviously contrary to the 
central objective of the committee’s 
plan, this option is removed from the 
law. 

Up to the present time cities have been 
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able to withdraw from participation in a 
county unit by vote of the city council. 
This will no longer be possible under the 
committee’s plan. 

Another major part of the committee’s 
plan is the abolition of “settlement”’ 
and the substitution of “residence” as 
a basis for determining the unit of 
government responsible for meeting the 
cost of assistance in any given case. This 
problem has been a source of confusion 
and annoyance to welfare administrators 
in our state for many decades. More than 
a hundred years ago, New York’s then 
secretary of state found that expenses 
arising from legal bickering between the 
localities over which should pay for the 
assistance to John Doe amounted to 
nearly one-ninth of the total poor relief 
cost in the state. Today, welfare ad- 
ministrators estimate that 20 per cent of 
their staff’s time is taken up with adjust- 
ment of settlement cases. It is a slow, 
costly procedure. All available data 
indicate that if the localities would pay 
for their needy, where found, they 
would come out financially at least as 
well off as they are now, whereas the 
saving in clerical work, investigations, 
and legal proceedings would be a total 
gain. 

Except in certain areas in which spe- 
cial conditions warrant special protec- 
tions, our committee’s plan calls, there- 
fore, for abolition of local settlement in 
this state. 

Our report significantly points out: 


The original purpose of settlement was to 
freeze the laborer in his own parish and prevent 
him from going elsewhere in search of better 
wages. The underlying concept of settlement 
is unsuited to our modern industrial system 
which requires mobility of labor. The majority 
of newcomers in any community succeed and 
add to its wealth and prosperity. Only a small 
minority fail and require public assistance. If 
each community accepts responsibility for its 


residents, the public welfare system can de- 
velop on a basis which is in harmony with 
democratic government, and suited to the in- 
dustrial and social conditions prevailing in 
New York State. 


We are convinced that neither the 
state nor its localities need fear an influx 
of indigent persons as a result of abolition 
of settlement. Careful studies have 
proved that people migrate principally 
to get jobs. They do not migrate to ob- 
tain relief. Labor will move to industrial- 
ly active areas, and these, of course, are 
the areas which will be best able to take 
care of the marginal few who fail and be- 
come public charges. Labor will not 
flock to depressed: areas, and relief ad- 
ministrators in these regions, we believe, 
need not fear excessive increases in their 
relief loads because of the abolition of 
settlement. 

While our proposals deal only with 
intrastate settlement, they do provide 
that needy persons without residence in 
the state shall be state charges for one 
year, after which they become local 
charges. Thus they tend to ease and 
simplify the interstate settlement prob- 
lems as well, and in this respect are in 
line with national thinking on this sub- 
ject and with the specific recommenda- 
tions of the Commissions of Interstate 
Co-operation of the fifteen northeastern 
states, which at a regional conference in 
1944 recommended abolition of inter- 
state settlement laws. Indeed, it was be- 
cause of the deep concern with this and 
other aspects of welfare that our New 
York Committee on Interstate Co- 
operation was authorized by the legisla- 
ture to undertake the work of revamp- 
ing our own state welfare system. 

Rhode Island, of course, has been the 
pioneer state in abolishing interstate 
settlement, having done so in 1940. Our 
Committee on Interstate Co-operation 
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was greatly impressed, in studying the 
problem, with Rhode Island’s experience 
since that time and was greatly reassured 
to find that the seemingly insoluble com- 
plications involved in trying to simplify 
settlement laws had all been wrestled 
with—and finally satisfactorily disposed 
of—by our sister-state. 

I have not discussed the fiscal prob- 
lems involved in the present welfare 
system because a separate legislative 
commission, with State Comptroller 
Frank C. Moore as chairman, has been 
exploring the whole field of state-local 
fiscal relations including welfare. The 
Moore Commission recommended to the 
legislature that the local share of the cost 
of home relief, old age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to dependent children 
be stabilized at 20 per cent, with the 
state assuming that part of the cost not 
covered by the local plus the federal 
share. This recommendation has been 
enacted into law. This involves a con- 
siderable gain to the localities financial- 
ly, even now, when the case load is 
low; and if case loads increase sharply, 
it will provide assurance against the 
specter of financial disaster which faced 
sO many communities during the de- 
pression. Increased state aid is, how- 
ever, contingent upon the locality’s 
adopting an integrated form of adminis- 
tration and simplifying application pro- 
cedures for the recipient. 

Perhaps the perfect organization of 
welfare services has yet to be devised, 
and probably no one plan will ever be 
suitable for all states and localities. But 
with certain expansion of our welfare 
programs scheduled for the years ahead, 


the states cannot afford to rest content 
with inadequate welfare organization 
until congressional action makes im- 
provement mandatory. With the eco- 
nomic weather currently fair and case 
loads low, the states and _ localities 
everywhere, it seems to me, have a 
providential opportunity to restudy, co- 
ordinate, and simplify their welfare ad- 
ministrative practices so that they 
march with the times. 

Not only is it in our best tradition, but 
it is essential to the health and well- 
being of our nation, I believe, that we 
make our welfare system work smoothly 
and effectively at the state and local 
level. Increasingly, the federal govern- 
ment extends its concern and its opera- 
tions into the field of welfare, and that 
trend, in the years ahead, may well be 
accelerated. It is a trend we may accept 
with equanimity so long as we at the 
state and local level operate in terms 
which are meaningful and constructive 
to the individual and the community. 
Unless we do, our dreams of social 
security will vanish in the cynicism and 
indifference of a heedless bureaucracy. 

It is our proud tradition that we are a 
nation of people who help one another 
and govern ourselves, assuming the 
great responsibility and the challenge 
which that tradition entails. It is essen- 
tial to remember, in that connection, 
that our state and local governments are 
the fountainhead of our strength. If they 
function with intelligence, wisdom, and 
effectiveness, we may face the future un- 
dismayed. 
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THE RIGHT TO MEDICAL CARE 


FRANZ GOLDMANN, M.D. 


I 


N THE first full-length presidential 
| message on health ever submitted to 
Congress, President Truman, on 
November 19, 1945, urged the repre- 
sentatives of the American people to give 
careful consideration to his proposal for 
the establishment of a national health 
program. The Chief Executive listed five 
important problems “which must be 
solved, if we hope to attain our objective 
of adequate medical care, good health, 
and protection from the economic fears 
of sickness and disability.” These prob- 
lems are: better distribution of both 
professional personnel and medical care 
facilities; improvement of public health 
services; promotion of medical research 
and professional education; development 
of organized payment for medical care; 
and protection against the economic 
risks of disabling illness. 

The reading of the presidential mes- 
sage was followed by the introduction of 
a new Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, the 
third measure to be sponsored by this 
triumvirate within the last three years 
and one of a large number of health- 
service bills offered in 1945. The most 
important of the other legislative pro- 
posals introduced in Congress‘were the 
following, listed in chronological order: 
(1) the Hill-Burton Bill, proposing a 
nation-wide program of construction of 
hospitals and related facilities; (2) the 
National Institute of Dental Research 
bill, designed to promote research in 
dental diseases; (3) the National Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute bill, to foster re- 


search and to develop more adequate 
services for the prevention and treatment 
of neuropsychiatric disorders; (4) a bill 
proposing the development of dental 
health service programs throughout the 
nation; (5) the Pepper Bill for maternal 
and child welfare, proposing complete 
health service, including medical care, 
for mothers during maternity and chil- 
dren up to twenty-one years of age 
through a system of general taxation; 
and (6) a bill for the promotion of re- 
search in cancer and poliomyelitis. In 
addition to Congress, state legislatures 
were deluged with bills dealing with 
health service. The California legislature 
was confronted with a record number of 
proposals for the introduction of com- 
pulsory health insurance. Of the two 
most widely debated measures, one was 
sponsored by the governor of California 
and the other by the C.I.0. 

In the opinion of some people this 
flurry of legislative activity merely serves 
to keep the printers busy and to create 
employment for research workers and 
consultants. In the opinion of others it 
signifies sinister efforts of politicians to 
“establish bridgeheads of Collectivism 
from which to extend operations” aiming 
at the destruction of the basic tenets of 
the American people. - 

Whatever we may think of the vari- 
ous bills mentioned before, we should 
not try to explain away the basic reason 
for their introduction. 

What we are witnessing now is an at- 
tempt to adjust our health services to the 
rapid progress of medical science and to 
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the profound socioeconomic changes that 
have taken place since the nineteenth 
century. By their very number the pro- 
posals mentioned indicate that we are 
about to enter a new phase in public 
policy: the phase of over-all planning for 
all facilities and services necessary to 
prevent, cure, and mitigate illness and to 
reduce, if not prevent, disability, eco- 
nomic insecurity, and dependency. Ade- 
quate medical care is a fundamental hu- 
man right. It is as much a necessity of 
life as food, shelter, clothing, or educa- 
tion. It is an essential component of any 
program for individual and social securi- 
ty. This is the social philosophy under- 
lying modern health policy. The bills now 
under consideration are designed to 
translate this philosophy into fact. 


II 


The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill of 
November 19, 1945 (legislative day, 
October 29), affords the best opportunity 
for a discussion of pertinent details. In 
contrast to its predecessors, this bill 
deals with health service only rather 
than with all aspects of health and eco- 
nomic security. 

Title I makes provisions for the ex- 
tension and improvement of selected 
community-wide health services, name- 
ly, services for the prevention, treat- 
ment and control of venereal diseases and 
tuberculosis and for the promotion of 
general public health; maternal and 
child health services, including crippled 
children’s programs; and medical care 
programs for the needy. These provisions 
are to be carried out through the time- 
tested device of federal-state co-opera- 
tion in financing and standardizing. The 
federal government would pay from 50 
to 75 per cent of the state expenditures 
for the various programs, the states with 


the lowest per capita incomes to receive 
the maximum federal aid. 

Title II deals with “prepaid personal 
health service benefits.” The program 
would apply to every “currently in- 
sured” individual, the family dependents 
of those insured, and persons receiving 
retirement or survivor’s benefits under 
the Social Security Act. All employees in 
industry, commerce, agriculture, and 
domestic service; employees of non- 
profit institutions; and _ self-employed 
persons, such as farmers, business 
and professional persons, would be 
covered. Thus, the large majority of the 
American people would be brought with- 
in the scope of the program, and service 
to the family rather than the “bread- 
winner” would be the rule. The “per- 
sonal health service benefits” would in- 
clude service by physicians and dentists, 
specialists as well as general practition- 
ers; home nursing; laboratory and relat- 
ed services; and hospitalization. There 
are several limitations to the services, 
particularly important being the restric- 
tion of hospitalization to sixty days per 
person in any benefit year. However, 
additional services are contemplated for 
introduction in the near future. Drugs 
and all but special appliances are ex- 
cluded. 

In organizing the professional services 
the system of private practice of medi- 
cine and the principle of free choice 
would be utilized. As the bill states in 
unmistakable language: “Any physician, 
dentist, or nurse legally qualified by a 
State....shall be qualified to furnish 
....services....” (p. 45). Interpreting 
the term “free choice” objectively, the 
bill makes participation in the program 
possible for “any group of physicians, 
dentists, or nurses or combinations 
thereof” and thereby paves the way for 
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the badly needed wider experimentation 
with group practice of medicine. The 
patient would have free choice as to 
general physicians’ and dentists’ serv- 
ices. To use the terminology of the com- 
mon man, the patient may pick his own 
family doctor and dentist. Specialists’ 
services, however, shall ordinarily be 
sought “only upon the advice of the gen- 
eral or family practitioner or of a special- 
ist or consultant attending the individ- 
ual.”’ To eliminate the evil of self-styled 
specialists, the bill proposes to confine 
payment of specialist rates to specialists 
meeting generally accepted standards. 
The method of payment for the services 
of general practitioners would be left to 
the majority of the family doctors to elect. 
The doctors are free to express their 
preference. The choice would be between 
the fee-for-service method; the capita- 
tion system, that is so much for each 
individual on the list of the doctor, 
salary; and a combination or modifica- 
tion of these methods (p. 48). 

Hospital care would be furnished by 
any hospital ready to render service 
under the program, provided it meets 
basic requirements as to professional 
service, personnel, equipment, and man- 
agement (p. 69). The test of admission to 
the program would be the standard of the 
hospital rather than its ownership. The 
payment for hospitalization would range 
from $3.00 to $7.00 a day for the first 
thirty days and from $1.50 to $4.50 
thereafter, the rates depending upon the 
quality of the hospital. 

The method of raising the funds for 
the support of the prepaid personal 
health service is left to Congress to deter- 
mine. The bill provides for appropria- 
tions to a “personal health service ac- 
count,” and from these appropriations 
there are to be credited to the account 
various items, including one calling for 


amounts equal to 3 per cent of wages or 
earnings, up to $3,600 a year, in covered 
employments. 

The administrative responsibility for 
this program would be divided between 
federal agencies, on the one hand, and 
state and local agencies or organizations, 
on the other. At the federal level the 
responsibility for the service would be 
vested in the United States Public 
Health Service. This agency would be 
assisted by a national medical policy 
council consisting of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, U.S.P.H.S.; as chairman and of 
sixteen appointed members representing 
the various professions, institutions, 
agencies, and the public at large. At the 
state and local levels existing agencies 
would be utilized preferably, and “local 
area committees” would be appointed to 
aid in the administration. 

In order to encourage and aid medical 
education, research, and prevention of 
disease and disability, the bill provides 
for federal grants-in-aid to nonprofit in- 
stitutions and agencies engaging in re- 
search or in undergraduate or post- 
graduate professional education. 


III 


Is there any need for nation-wide 
organization of medical care as contrast- 
ed to local development? Painstaking 
research during the last fifteen years has 
produced an amazingly large body of 
evidence on the need for social action to 
make our health service as good as it 
ought to be. The basic public. health 
services, designed to prevent illness and 
to promote good health, are far from 
being extended to every American. Full- 
time health units are operating in less 
than two-thirds of all counties, and many 
of them are without adequate staffs and 
sufficient funds. In 1942, the annual per 
capita expenditures for local health work 
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were $0.61, while about $1.00 would be 
necessary to meet at least the urgent re- 
quirements. 

The total number of hospital beds in 
the country falls short of standards. The 
existing hospital facilities are distributed 
very unevenly, the best-supplied states 
having about three times as many beds 
per 1,000 population as the states with 
the lowest bed rates. Certain types of 
facilities, such as chronic disease hospi- 
tals and convalescent homes, are con- 
spicuous by their rarity. The quality of a 
good many hospitals leaves room for 
improvement. District health centers 
have just begun to develop, although 
they constitute one of the essential facili- 
ties. 

Physicians, dentists, nurses, medical 
social workers, and related groups are 
concentrated in large communities and 
relatively rich sections of the country; 
they are rare, if not entirely lacking, in 
many small towns, rural areas, and the 
relatively poor sections of the country. 
Well-trained professional persons, and 
accredited specialists in particular, are 
found primarily in larger cities. In 
normal times the net income of many of 
the professional persons is out of pro- 
portion to the long period of preparation 
and their vital service to society; in 
periods of slackening business and low 
family incomes it is pitifully small. In 
many communities the physicians con- 
tribute as much as one-third of their time 
and talent to free service for those un- 
able to pay part or all of the costs of 
their care, and many make substantial 
expenditures in cash in order to help 
patients without adequate resources. 

With the rapid advance of scientific 
medicine the sum total of knowledge and 
skill has become so great that it cannot 
be mastered by any single individual. 
There is urgent need for organization of 


smooth co-operation of general practi- 
tioners and specialists, so that the gener- 
al practitioner can really be the family 
doctor, the specialist can complement 
the family doctor, and the patient can re- 
ceive the optimum in quality, efficiency, 
and economy of service. 

The extent to which medical care 
actually is received by the people de- 
pends largely, although not only, on their 
ability to pay for good service. In gener- 
al, people in the higher-income brackets 
receive relatively much more service— 
and in many instances better care—than 
people in the lower-income groups, al- 
though the need for service tends to in- 
crease with decreasing income. With 
the exception of a small fraction of the 
population, the people cannot utilize all 
the services modern medicine has to 
offer. The costs of complete medical care 
of the best quality are high, particularly 
in case of serious illness. They constitute 
a serious burden on the pocket-book of 
the common man, assume catastrophic 
proportions for a small number of fami- 
lies each year, and are likely to threaten 
the economic independence of almost 
every family in the course of years— 
unless the risks and resources of all the 
people are pooled. 

There is much untreated and in- 
adequately treated illness and defect, 
both physical and mental, and propor- 
tionately more among families with small 
means than among those fortunate 
enough to command substantial salaries 
or to live on the income from their se- 
curities and property. The facts revealed 
by countless earlier surveys were con- 
firmed by the findings of the Selective 
Service examinations. As of April 1, 
1945, nearly five million young men in 
the prime of life had been found unfit for 
military service because of physical or 
mental defect; an additional million and 
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a half men had been discharged after in- 
duction; and over one-third of the young 
women applying for admission to the 
Women’s Army Corps had been rejected 
for the same reason. 

Health and economy are interrelated. 
Illness represents one of the greatest 
sources of economic waste. It brings 
poverty or increases existing depend- 
ency, and poverty in return creates or 
contributes to illness. Every nation ar- 
riving at a certain stage of development 
realizes the need for a “genuine and ra- 
tional economy of human resources and 
values” for the sake of both the individ- 
ual and society. This is a gigantic task— 
a task beyond the power and the finan- 
cial resources. of any individual, any 
single group, or any single political unit 
in a commonwealth. It requires nation- 
wide effort for its execution. 


IV 


A health-service plan such as that 
advocated by the authors and pro- 
ponents of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill poses numerous problems of a purely 
technical nature. These must be left to 
the experts for discussion. On the other 
hand, dealing as it does with questions 
reaching to the heart of the anxieties of 
everybody, it raises basic issues that 
must be carefully examined by the peo- 
ple at large. 

Everybody agrees that we want 
complete medical care of the finest type 
for the greatest number of people at the 
least expense. Everybody agrees that the 
professions and institutions concerned 
must be given a fair deal. How can we 
translate such theory into a practical 
and workable plan? Let us consider some 
of the basic issues. 

A sound program of medical care, no 
matter how it is financed, must provide 
for four essentials: good medical care 


facilities serving the community; or- 
ganized services of competent profession- 
al men and women; organized payment 
for both the establishment of necessary 
facilities and the services rendered by 
institutions and health professions; and 
—last but not least—an administrative 
organization which assures early diag- 
nosis, prompt and thorough treatment, 
high standards of service, and continuity 
and consistency of care. These are all 
parts of an integral whole. They cannot 
be separated without injuring all. 

To build the finest facilities and to 
educate the best physicians, dentists, 
nurses, medical social workers, and al- 
lied groups without organizing the pay- 
ment for their use is like inviting people 
to enter a locked house without giving 
them the key. 

To adopt health insurance, whether 
voluntary or compulsory, without or- 
ganizing professional and institutional 
services of highest grade and without 
building a suitable and efficient adminis- 
trative structure merely perpetuates old 
evils and may well prevent improve- 
ments in the pattern of practicing medi- 
cine, dentistry, nursing, and allied pro- 
fessions. 

Standing alone, even the best medical- 
care program, whether financed by in- 
surance or other methods, cannot solve 
the multitude of problems arising out of 
sickness, injury, and maternity. It must 
rest on the firm foundation of services 
minimizing the risk of illness due to 
environmental conditions. It must rest 
on the firm foundation of systematic ed- 
ucation in personal hygiene, physical 
fitness, and the full and discriminating 
use of available services. The medical- 
care program must be supported by a 
program of economic security and of 
protection against the economic conse- 
quences of temporary and permanent 
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disability in particular. It must be 
strengthened by close co-operation with 
social work. 

In short, if we want to go all out in the 
war against disease, defect, human suffer- 
ing, and poverty, nothing will do but a 
complete health program implementing 
the four essentials described. The Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell Bill is limited to 
certain public health services and prepaid 
personal health service. In itself it does 
not constitute a national health program. 
It is a part of it—and an indispensable 
part at that. To be successful it must be 
passed along with other bills, in particu- 
lar the hospital construction bill, and it 
must be complemented by extension of 
the Social Security Act to include tem- 
porary disability and invalidity insur- 
ance. Rejection of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill or parts of it and adoption of 
the Hill-Burton Bill for hospital con- 
struction would create new rather than 
solve old problems. As President Truman 
pointed out in his message to Congress, 
requesting legislation for adoption of a 
national health program, facilities “have 
to be staffed and the communities have 
to be able to pay for the services. Other- 
wise the new facilities will be little used.” 


V 


It may be argued: “Let us improve 
medical care, let us educate the people 
generally to appreciate and to use it, let 
us extend and distribute medical care as 
widely as possible, but let us do all this 
through voluntary health insurance for 
the modest income groups and tax-sup- 
ported service for the indigent.” What 
arguments have been advanced against 
such policy? 

Voluntary health insurance is of 
limited applicability. It has been tried 
out in a score of countries for at least 
a hundred years. It is anything but an 


unexplored field. Wherever voluntary 
health insurance has been used, its 
limitations as well as its potentialities 
have become manifest. The experience in 
this country confirms essentially all the 
facts observed abroad. 

At the end of 1945 close to twenty 
million persons were enrolled in “Blue 
Cross Plans” providing for hospitaliza- 
tion for a limited period of time and ex- 
cluding professional services. Approxi- 
mately five million persons were eligible 
for the services of nonprofit prepayment 
plans covering physicians’ services or a 
combination of essential services. In 
addition, several million individuals had 
policies of commercial insurance com- 
panies indemnifying the holders for a 
certain amount of their hospital bills, 
surgical bills, or both. Except for a small 
number of prepayment plans operated on 
the basis of group practice, all the exist- 
ing voluntary health-insurance plans 
strictly limit their services or benefits 
and thus afford only a minimum of pro- 
tection. Approximately two-thirds of the 
persons enrolled in prepayment plans 
operated or indorsed by medical societies 
are eligible for surgical service in the 
hospital only. Nearly all the plans 
launched with the promise of “‘complete 
medical care” in return for regular pre- 
payments ended up with the offer of a 
narrowly bounded service, with exclu- 
sions exceeding inclusions. Only the few 
prepayment plans employing the services 
of full-time staffs working as teams have 
stood the test of time, and this despite 
years of bitter opposition from medical 
societies. Small wonder that many who 
greeted voluntary health-insurance plans 
with high hopes feel deluded. As a dis- 
appointed doctor recently remarked: 
“We have been sold a wooden horse on 
the premise that we should beat the gov- 
ernment to the punch.” 
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By trial and error old lessons have 
been relearned in this country. Volun- 
tary health insurance can provide for 
selected services at reasonable costs but 
not for complete medical care, if the plan 
is operated on the basis of the individual 
practice of medicine and the fee-for- 
service method of payment. It can serve 
selected economic groups, those able to 
pay the full contribution, but it cannot 
be utilized by the large number of persons 
struggling to make ends meet and to 
maintain the pride of economic inde- 
pendence. In the fiscal year: 1943-44, 
when purchasing power was at an all- 
time high, only about one-twentieth of 
all medical-care expenditures made by 
families was spent through voluntary 
prepayment plans. Moreover, there is 
great danger of multiple, financially 
weak, and competing organizations de- 
veloping in the same community. Vested 
interests are created that cannot be dis- 
lodged later when better plans are under 
consideration. 

What are the arguments against the 
extension of tax-supported services to 
marginal-income groups? This policy is 
open to serious objections. It makes it 
inevitable to define the conditions under 
which medical care at public expense 
shall be made available. If the program is 
operated as a community project, eligi- 
bility must be determined through an 
investigation into the family resources to 
establish need, and, because of this, the 
service is likely to carry the connotation 
of charity service. Charity—well intend- 
ed as it is—is not what the common man 
wants. Moreover, the policy of making 
service contingent upon inability to pay 
jeopardizes preventive action. The prime 
objective of an adequate medical-care 
program should be to keep.as many self- 
supporting people as possible from be- 
coming dependent because of serious 


illness or defect rather than providing 
for them only after they have exhausted 
their last resources, lost their economic 
independence, and gone “on relief.” A 
system dependent upon a means test for 
its operation is not an acceptable solu- 
tion to the problem of financing a sound, 
constructive program of medical care. 


VI 


Recognition of the limitations of 
voluntary health insurance and of the 
weakness of the public assistance ap- 
proach is the reason why some thirty 
countries abroad have come to adopt 
social insurance, including health insur- 
ance, and why several additional coun- 
tries, including the United States, Cana- 
da, and South Africa, have such pro- 
posals under consideration at present. 

There is little, if any, controversy 
about the broad objective of establishing 
the right and the opportunity for every- 
body to obtain good medical care. Wen- 
dell Willkie once said: “We cannot have 
security in terms of an advancing stand- 
ard of living without enterprise. We can- 
not have the initiative and energy we 
need for an expanding economy without 
preserving and increasing the vigor of 
our human resources.” This end, obvi- 
ously, can be achieved only if everybody 
who needs good medical care can obtain 
it readily and at reasonable cost. What, 
then, are the major arguments advanced 
against the method of compulsory health 
insurance or against a system of public 
medical care financed by general taxa- 
tion? 

There are many physicians and den- 
tists who see in every new bill affecting 
the practice of medicine and dentistry 
simply one more effort to rob them of 
their old privilege of practicing medicine 
as a private profession. What are the 
facts? The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
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and the other bills mentioned before 
clearly state their intentions to preserve 
—and strengthen—the established sys- 
tem of private practice of medicine and 
the principle of free choice—the very 
principles for which the medical and 
allied professions have been fighting 
ever since there has been organized care 
of the sick. 

A second argument frequently heard 
is that of huge new expenditures. To 
many, government seems to mean some 
vast, nebulous institution assuming all 
the burdens of supporting health service. 
Writers on the subject refer to “appar- 
ently huge speculative cost’; to the 
placing of “untold billions each year in 
the general treasury” and the ensuing 
“sterilization of a considerable part of 
the national income’’; to the assessment 
of “the largest tax ever levied by this or 
any other country for a single purpose’’; 
and to the danger of bankruptcy. These 
writers seem to overlook the staggering 
losses in life, wage loss, manpower, and 
cost of medical care resulting year in and 
year out from illness that could be 
shortened in duration, if not prevented, 
by a good health program. They seem to 
be unaware of the fact that the “‘con- 
sumers” as a Statistical group are ac- 
customed to spend about 3.5 per cent of 
their income on medical care; that at 
present all health services absorb only 
about 4 per cent of the national income; 
that this money, if spent wisely, ‘could 
buy more and better services; and that 
this country could afford to devote 
somewhat more than a meager 4 per cent 
of its national income to health service, 
if there should be need for more funds. 
What the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, 
if enacted, would change would be the 
method of raising the funds for the sup- 
port of medical care. Instead of paying if 
and when service is received and in pro- 


portion to the amount of service ren- 
dered, people would pay in advance 
small average amounts in return for 
which they would be entitled to such 
service as is available under the program. 
Prepayment for medical care is organ- 
ized self-help, financed by the money the 
people are asked to save for the purpose 
of paying for their own care. It is not a 
dole graciously distributed by a Santa 
Claus government soaking the rich to 
help the poor. 

The third argument expresses fear of 
dangerous expansion of the powers of the 
federal government. “The power to tax 
is the power to destroy.” Influential 
groups favoring compulsory health in- 
surance want the states rather than the 
federal government to enact laws if and 
when such action is deemed necessary. 
They point out that in the past public 
health has been regarded as primarily 
the responsibility of each of the individu- 
al states and that the tremendous social 
and economic differences between the 
various states preclude the establishment 
of a uniform system of medical care. 

To this the proponents of a nation- 
wide law reply with the following argu- 
ments. Since the nineteenth century there 
has been an awakening of national concern 
with the health of the people as a whole. 
The adoption of the Social Security Act 
of 1935 and many subsequent laws are 
evidence of the acceptance of national 
responsibility for health programs. The 
practice of enacting nation-wide laws and 
of carrying them out on the basis of 
federal-state and state-local co-operation 
has stood the test of time. It has resulted 
in marked improvements in the areas of 
health activities hitherto singled out for 
development. 

If health-service legislation were left 
to the states, some would pass measures 
and others would not, with the result that 
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protection against the risks of illness 
would be satisfactory in some regions of 
the country and lacking in others. The 
eligibility requirements and the services 
under state programs would differ from 
one state to another. Such inequality 
would have many serious implications. 
As people move from one state to an- 
other, they would make prepayments in 
one state but a few months later be un- 
able to receive services in another state. 
Standardization of facilities and services 
—so necessary for the effective operation 
of any medical-care program—would be 
hard to accomplish. The pooling of good 
and bad risks, of ample and meager 
financial resources—so essential to the 
success of an insurance program—would 
be difficult to achieve. There might be a 
flight of industries to states without 
health-service programs on the ground 
that lower production cost in a state not 
requiring employer contributions would 
serve to make price competition easier. 
Centralized over-all planning together 
with decentralized administration are a 
necessity if we want to avoid inequality 
of service, waste of money, and adminis- 
trative chaos. 

The fourth objection against adoption 
of medical-care laws points to the “taint 
of political medicine” the service would 
carry. “Is this thing run by the Govern- 
ment going to be kept out of politicians’ 
hands?” “Does all this mean placing the 
distribution of medical care in the hands 
of politicians and becoming subordinate 
and subservient to bureaucrats?” These 
are questions frequently asked at meet- 
ings of civic as well as professional groups. 
While it is true that in the past one of the 
weakest points in the medical care pro- 
vided by certain public agencies was 
political influence upon the selection of 
patients, the appointment of personnel, 
and the methods of institutional ad- 


ministration, it is equally true that there 
are shining examples of good govern- 
ment in this field of activity and that 
many agencies have never been touched 
by the breath of political scandal. Is it 
not an insult to the intelligence and 
sincerity of the American people to take 
it for granted that they will allow poli- 
ticians to interfere with the operation of 
a medical-care program? After all, a 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people should be able to cope with 
such a problem. If in some communities 
the people should fail in this respect, then 
the fault would lie with the people who in 
a fatalistic attitude accept the whim of 
their chosen representatives. Such failure 
cannot be attributed to the principle of 
organizing medical care for the people. 

A national program of medical care 
supported by general taxation or social 
insurance contributions is “socialized 
medicine,” and anything based on com- 
pulsion is “un-American”—so the op- 
ponents to health legislation insist. 

The term “socialization,” and with it 
the term “socialized medicine,” has been 
used in a shifting sense and actually has 
two quite dissimilar meanings. “Social- 
ized medicine” may mean a system of 
medical care organized on the basis of the 
political and economic theory of social- 
ism. A socialistic program of health 
service calls for public ownership of all 
medical-care facilities, such as hospitals 
and clinics, with abolition of nongovern- 
mental ownership of institutions; for 
employment of all professional personnel 
by public agencies, with discarding of 
private practice; and for public adminis- 
tration of all health services, with elimi- 
nation of nongovernmental agencies. 
None of the bills actually under consid- 
eration proposes the adoption of such a 
program. 

The term “socialized medicine” also 
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is used to denote a program of medical 
care organized for the purpose of adapt- 
ing medicine to social needs and uses with- 
out any regard to socialistic doctrines. 
This is precisely the aim of the various 
bills pending in Congress. All have cer- 
tain elements in common: They want to 
continue and expand the long-estab- 
lished and generally accepted policy of 
making the great life-saving services of 
modern medicine easily available to all 
the people without discrimination. They 
intend to preserve—and strengthen— 
the private practice of medicine, den- 
tistry, and related professions, the vol- 
untary hospitals, and the voluntary 
health agencies. They propose to attain 
their objectives, not by revolutionary 
changes in organization, not by depart- 
ing from all precedent, but by employing 
—and generalizing—two methods long 
used in this country: general taxation 
and compulsory insurance. 

The method of general taxation has 
been employed since Colonial times. At 
present tax-supported facilities for civil- 
ians provide for all but 3 per cent of the 
beds in mental hospitals, more than 
nine-tenths of the beds for patients with 
communicable diseases, more than four- 
fifths of the beds in tuberculosis hospitals 
and related institutions, nearly half of 
all beds in general hospitals, and prob- 
ably about half of all nonprofit clinics. 
In 1945 the total expenditures of 
federal, state, and local agencies for 
medical care of civilians amounted to 
about a billion dollars. 

The method of compulsory insurance 
dates back to the end of the eighteenth 
century. At present it is employed to 
protect large groups of the population 
against the risks of industrial accidents 
and certain occupational diseases; of old 
age; and of unemployment. 

Obviously, there is much “socialized 


medicine” in this country—if this term 
is interpreted as meaning medical care 
designed to meet social needs and or- 
ganized for social use. Yet, deliberately 
or unintentionally, sociological and so- 
cialistic objectives and procedures are 
confused so completely that a fog of ir- 
relevant argument beclouds the issues 
raised by the congressional bills. 

As it should be in a democracy, the 
passage of the pending bills for the im- 
provement of health services would de- 
pend on the consent of the people at 
large. It is up to the people to adopt such 
principles and to organize the powers of 
government in such a form “as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness.” Obviously, if the 
citizens of this country of their own free 
will authorize their representatives in 
Congress to require them to contribute to 
the cost of health service, it will be hard 
to uphold the argument that “compulsion 
is essentially totalitarian whereas the 
voluntary method is American.” Any 
law duly considered by the people, 
passed by representative government, 
and written in accordance with the Con- 
stitution is democratic and American. 

In the past the American people re- 
peatedly have adopted laws making par- 
ticipation in common tasks required. The 
best-known examples are public educa- 
tion, public assistance to the needy, old 
age insurance, unemployment insurance, 
and workmen’s compensation, which is 
essentially health insurance. The ma- 
jority of the Americans polled in recent 
years have stated their preference for 
legislation that would make good medi- 
cal care easily obtainable. Yet, time and 
again, we are warned of the “un-Ameri- 
can purpose of regimenting the public,” 
of the “trend toward totalitarianism,” 
and of “the menace of this creeping com- 
munism now called social legislation,” 
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which would “give permanency to a 
totalitarianism which America neither 
needs nor desires.” 

Those who oppose compulsory health 
insurance as something “wholly alien” 
seem to have forgotten American his- 
tory. One of the first countries to intro- 
duce compulsory insurance against sick- 
ness was the United States. The act for 
the relief of the sick and disabled seamen, 
passed in 1798, required every sailor on 
a merchant ship to have twenty cents 
deducted from his monthly pay, in return 
for which he received necessary medical 
care. This law was in effect until 1884. 
Obviously, the compulsory method as 
such is not of foreign vintage. 


VII 


An American bill proposing organiza- 
tion of medical care must fully and truly 
express democratic thought. The essence 
of the social conception of democracy has 
been summed up as follows: ‘‘ Democracy 
holds forth the ideals of equality and 
justice;....It wishes to give the indi- 
vidual the freest possible play for his 
talents so long as he does not infringe 
upon these ideals; and .. . . its aim is the 
enrichment of personality and of life.” 
As a subcommittee of the United States 


Senate recently stated: ‘The ideals and 
principles of American democracy call 
for equality of opportunity. Such equali- 
ty of opportunity certainly cannot exist 
unless all groups in the population have 
access to those health services needed to 
prevent and cure disease and promote 
vitality and well-being.” 

The aim of the bills now pending in 
Congress is the realization of equal op- 
portunity for everybody to obtain good 
medical care. These measures substitute 
solidarity for isolated effort of individ- 
uals and groups. They establish the right 
of the individual to receive health serv- 
ices, including medical care, and they 
define the methods to secure this human 
right. 

Any plan dealing with health service 
for the people deserves careful study of 
both the basic policy and the methods of 
procedure that are proposed. It must be 
judged strictly on the basis of merit. De- 
cisions must be made not on the principle 
of government responsibility for health 
service but on the direction of govern- 
ment action, the degree of government 
responsibility, and the methods to be 
employed in implementing fundamental 
democratic principles. 
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MARRIAGE BY PROXY: THE NEED FOR CERTAINTY AND 
EQUALITY IN THE LAWS OF THE AMERICAN STATES 


LILLIAN M. GORDON 


j uT of the circumstances of the 
() second World War there have 
arisen many personal problems 

causing anxiety to servicemen and to 
their dependents. Federal and state leg- 
islation has been enacted to protect cer- 
tain property and civil rights of service- 
men and to insure the welfare of their 
dependents to the end that the efficiency 
of the Army and the Navy may be un- 
impaired by worry over personal prob- 
lems. However, one source of concern to 
this group which has not yet been satis- 
factorily treated is found in the anxiety 
which arises in situations in which parties 
are prevented solely because of the ab- 
sence of one or both in active military or 
naval service from contracting a valid 
marriage. These situations may be tenta- 
tively classified into the following four 
groups: (1) The first, and probably the 
most serious, type of situation demand- 
ing the remedy of a valid form of mar- 
riage between absent parties occurs where 
there appears some defect in an already 
existing informal or putative marriage 
relationship. This defect, which, perhaps, 
would never have been discovered but 
for the incidence of war is frequently dis- 
covered only after the parties are sepa- 
rated from each other. (2) The second 
type of situation is concerned with par- 
ties looking to absentee marriage as a 
means of obviating present personal 
problems, especially of insuring the legit- 
imacy of children. (3) The third group is 
concerned with individuals who, while 
being separated in space, are anxious to 
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be married immediately for a variety of 
personal reasons. (4) It appears that for 
such reasons attempts have been made 
to contract a large number of absentee 
marriages since the outbreak of the war 
and that their validity under existing 
laws is doubtful. In addition, there is a 
situation that may arise if and when the 
War and Navy departments put into full 
effect their reported plans to permit 
wives and fiancées to join servicemen 
stationed abroad. 

Illustrations of the urgent need of cur- 
ing invalid informal marriages and defec- 
tive putative marriages contracted before 
the separation of the parties by the mili- 
tary or naval service of one or both can 
be found in considerable number in the 
decisions of the Comptroller-General of 
the United States. 

In 1944 an enlisted man absent in ac- 
tive naval service applied for monetary 
allowance in lieu of quarters, claiming as 
his common-law wife a woman with 
whom he had in 1934, by informal verbal 
agreement, assumed the status of hus- 
band and wife in the state of California, 
where the parties lived with the four chil- 
dren born of their union, until separated 
by the naval service of the applicant. 
The Assistant Comptroller-General de- 
nied the claim and ruled that the appli- 
cant had no “lawful wife” inasmuch as 
the California Civil Code provides that 
any common-law marriage is invalid if 
contracted there after 1895. 

In connection with this case, the Chief 
of Naval Personnel stated: 
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The subject case is one of many pending ap- 
plications for monetary allowance in lieu of 
quarters for dependents, which cannot be ad- 
judicated until a final determination is made 
whether illegitimate children are eligible as de- 
pendents under Section 4 of the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 359). 


Incidentally, on this latter point it was 
held that, unless such children have been 
legitimatized under pertinent provisions 
of the law of the state where the putative 
father is domiciled, benefits available 
under the Pay Readjustment Act cannot 
be allowed on their behalf. 

Another case illustrating this situa- 
tion is that of an Army officer who con- 
tracted a ceremonial marriage in Florida 
in violation of a Virginia statute pro- 
hibiting parties to a divorce to remarry 
within six months from the date of the 
entry of the divorce decree. The parties 
to the new marriage moved to Tennessee 
before the expiration of the six months 
during which the officer was under the 
impediment imposed by the Virginia 
Code. The Assistant Comptroller-Gen- 
eral ruled that the officer was not en- 
titled to an increased allowance because 
this marriage, invalid where contracted, 
could not mature into a valid marriage 
even after the impediment was removed, 
inasmuch as the state of Tennessee does 
not recognize common-law marriage.” 

The Judge Advocate General of the 
Army has stated that death gratuities 
are payable to widows of common-law 
marriages only when the marriage is 
valid under the law of the state con- 
cerned. The courts have held to the same 


23 Decisions Comptroller General 516-20 
(B-38639), 1944. These decisions are referred to in 
later footnotes as “D.C.G.” 


2 Tbid., 128 (B-32761), 1943; to the same effect 
22 D.C.G. 1145 (B-32698), 1943 (where a naval 
officer remarried in Colorado before his California 
divorce decree became final). 


effect in connection with War Risk In- 
surance benefits sought by parties to de- 
fective ceremonial marriages. 

It is clear from these decisions that 
parties to a marriage held to be invalid 
under existing state law are subject to 
serious deprivations and anxieties. The 
family unit may be broken by economic 
need. The members may remain sepa- 
rated because of ineligibility for trans- 
portation and subsistence allowances in 
instances where a serviceman is per- 
mitted to have his lawful dependents 
join him at his station. The legitimacy of 
children born of such a marriage is doubt- 
ful, and their moral welfare and support 
are subject to hazards as long as their 
parents’ marriage is not validated. In 
the event of death, gratuities are avail- 
able neither to the widow nor to the un- 
legitimatized issue. 

All these anxieties created in the ab- 
sent serviceman by the problems stem- 
ming from invalid or doubtful informal 
or putative marriages ought to be re- 
lieved by providing a valid means of con- 
tracting marriage im absentia. The avail- 
ability of this form of marriage might 
also help to distinguish the informal mari- 
tal relationships intended by the parties 
to be permanent from those that are 
plainly temporary. 

The second type of situation consid- 
ered, involving the problems of parties 
seeking a valid means to contract ab- 
sentee marriages to prevent the illegiti- 
macy of children, is of concern not only 
to the Army and Navy but also to the 
professional groups serving both the 
community and members of the armed 
forces. Their concern, expressed by an 
interest in ascertaining by what means a 


3 United States v. Robinson, 40 Fed. (2d) 14 
(C.C.A. sth, 1930); Cummings v. United States, 
34 Fed. (2d) 284 (D.C. Minn., 1929). 
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valid absentee marriage can be con- 
tracted by the parties involved, evi- 
dences the fact that this problem affects 
the morale of the armed forces as well as 
the welfare of the community. 

The third type of situation arises 
through the demand by servicemen who, 
although not involved in pressing prob- 
lems of personal relationships, wish to 
exercise, for reasons of sentiment, their 
right to contract marriage. Where ab- 
sence from home is the sole deterrent, it 
ought to be possible to meet their de- 
mand for a valid form of absentee mar- 
riage. 

The fourth type of situation under 
consideration—the doubtful validity of 
absentee marriages contracted by service 
personnel since the outbreak of the war 
and the consequent anxieties to which 
the parties are subject—is also illus- 
trated by recent decisions of the United 
States Comptroller-General. In each of 
these cases the issue—whether or not the 
applicant was eligible for increased rental 
and subsistence allowance—turned on 
the question of the validity of the absen- 
tee marriage under the law of the state 
concerned. 

In a case widely reported by the news- 
papers, an Army officer stationed over- 
seas and his fiancée, both domiciled in 
Pennsylvania, agreed by exchange of 
written declarations to assume immedi- 
ately the status of husband and wife. 
This contract was held by the Assistant 
Comptroller-General, under his inter- 
pretation of pertinent Pennsylvania law, 
to constitute a valid marriage between 
the parties. Consequently, the officer’s 
claim for increased rental and subsistence 
allowance was granted.‘ Despite this de- 
cision, it is reported that in the opinion 


423 D.C.G. 972 (B-41254), 1944. 


of the attorney-general of Pennsylvania 
this absentee marriage is invalid. 

Less than six months after this deci- 
sion the same federal official held that a 
marriage similarly contracted between 
an Army officer stationed overseas and 
his fiancée, both of whom also were domi- 
ciled in Pennsylvania, was invalid for 
the purposes of the claim.° This anoma- 
lous decision was based on the ground 
that, in the interim, the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania held that a license must be 
obtained before the parties can contract 
any marriage, whether common-law or 
statutory, within the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania.’ 

Early in 1945 the Comptroller-Gener- 
al denied a claim for increased allowance 
to a naval lieutenant who, in 1944, con- 
tracted a marriage by proxy, licensed 
and solemnized in compliance with the 
laws of the District of Columbia. This de- 
cision was based on the finding that in 
the District of Columbia a common-law 
marriage is recognized as valid only when 
followed by the cohabitation of the par- 
ties as husband and wife.® 

Subsequently an applicatien for in- 
creased allowance was denied to an Army 
officer who had accepted at his overseas 
station a marriage offer executed by his 
fiancée in Montana. The contract was 
tested for validity by the requirements of 
the law of Kentucky, where the officer 
had his domicile. Since Kentucky stat- 
utes mandatorily require a license, a med- 


5 W. H. Howery, “Marriage by Proxy and Other 
Informal Marriages,” University of Kansas City 
Law Review, XIII, 55. 

6 24 D.C.G. (Advance) 460 (B-45639), December 
19, 1944. 

1 Fisher v. Sweet & McClain, 154 Pa. Super. 
216; 35 A. (2d) 756 (1944). 


8 24 D.C.G. (Advance) s95 (B-46242), February 
7, 1945. 
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ical certificate, and solemnization by an 
authorized officiant and declare void all 
informal marriages, the application for 
allowance on behalf of a “lawful wife” 
was denied.° 

Thus, the problems of this group stem 


from the doubtful validity of the mar- - 


riages contracted. In addition to the in- 
eligibility for dependents’ allotments of 
some of the parties within this group, 
there is the possibility of worry over the 
doubtful validity of the marriage itself 
and the fear that the hazards of war may 
preclude its validation. The diverse laws 
of fifty-one separate jurisdictions de- 
termine the formalities by which person- 
nel absent in the Army and Navy may 
exercise the unquestionable civil right of 
competent persons to contract marriage. 
It can add nothing to morale to know 
that the sole distinction between the 
validity of marriages contracted in ab- 
sentia by two Army officers was predi- 
cated upon the incidence of the state 
citizenship of each. Nor can it aid morale 
to know that an absentee marriage con- 
tracted in Pennsylvania in 1943 is held 
to entitle an Army officer to an increased 
allowance on behalf of his ‘‘lawful wife,”’ 
while a subsequent marriage similarly 
contracted between citizens of that same 
state is held to be invalid for that purpose. 
The disrespect for the rule of law that 
may result from what must appear to 
this service personnel as arbitrary injus- 
tice is also a factor to be considered. 

It is reported in the press that John 
W. Martyn, administrative assistant to 
Secretary of War Stimson, in answer to a 
proposal that fianceés be permitted to go 
to Europe to marry and remain with 
members of the Army of Occupation 
whose assignments are for at least one 
year, stated: ‘The War Department is 


9 Ibid., B-46689 (1945). 


fully aware of the desirability of depend- 
ents and fiancées proceeding to Europe 
and will relax the present restrictions 
when conditions permit.” 


THE EXTENT OF THE DEMAND FOR MAR- 
RIAGES BETWEEN ABSENT PARTIES 


The extent of the prevailing need or 
demand for a valid form of marriage be- 
tween parties separated by war circum- 
stances is not measurable at this time. 
The first World War, when only four 
million men were in the armed forces, oc- 
casioned a demand whose dimensions 
impelled the Judge Advocate General of 
the Army to provide a model form of con- 
tract for marriage by mail.’° There are 
indications that in the second World War, 
when over eleven million persons were in 
the armed forces, the need for a valid 
form of marriage between absent parties 
assumed even greater proportions. The 
Judge Advocate General of the Army, 
the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
federal and state government officials, as 
well as the local bar associations through 
their national organization and the social 
agencies and legal-aid organizations 
through their national associations, all 
have manifested interest in the need for 
a valid form of absentee marriage for 
service personnel. 

It might reasonably be assumed that 
more than a merely abstract interest has 
motivated the officials of the Army, the 
Navy, the American Red Cross, the Na- 
tional Association of Legal Aid Organi- 
zations, as well as individual servicemen 
and servicewomen to request informa- 
tion on the validity of absentee marriage 
under existing state laws. So numerous 
have these inquiries been that opinions 
on the subject have been rendered by 


10 Otto W. Koegel, Common Law Marriage (1922), 
P. 134. 
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the attorneys-general of most of the 
states," and the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has received a large number of 
letters from social agencies for informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Bills to authorize absentee marriages 
were introduced in at least two state leg- 
islatures. The senate of the New Jersey 
state legislature approved a bill provid- 
ing for marriage of a serviceman or serv- 
icewoman, represented by his or her 
proxy authorized in accordance with pre- 
scribed formalities, to a resident of that 
state who complied with conditions pre- 
scribed in the bill.” A bill introduced in 
the Georgia legislature proposed to au- 
thorize, for the war’s duration and three 
months thereafter, marriage by contract 
when either or both principals are over- 
seas on duty with the armed forces. By 
this bill, absentee contract marriages al- 
ready recorded in Georgia since Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, would be validated. The 
judge of the Fulton County Superior 
Court of that state has ruled that such 
contracts may be recorded there. He 
added the warning, however, that re- 
cording does not attest the validity of 
the marriage sought to be contracted. 
The clerk of that court has since ac- 
cepted several such contracts for regis- 
tration." It is probable that other coun- 
ties of that state have followed this prec- 
edent. The Council of State Govern- 
ments has stated that many such mar- 
riages are being recorded in various 
states. One can well conceive that the 
hesitation of the state legislatures to 
enact the bills authorizing absentee mar- 
riage springs not from doubt that there 
is a demand or need as much as from the 


™ Howery, of. cit., pp. 67-99. 
2° 70id.,.D. 55- 


13 Chicago Daily Law Bulletin, January 27, 1945. 


fear of setting up within their boundaries 
a war model of Gretna Green. 

The problem has occasioned certain 
of the federal departments to express 
opinions or judgments on the validity of 
absentee marriages. The Office of the 
Judge Advocate General of the Army 
has taken the stand that it cannot ren- 
der an official opinion applicable in all 
cases to the validity of marriage by 
proxy. However, a representative of that 
office has called to the attention of the 
Council of State Governments the prob- 
lem of absentee marriage, urging enact- 
ment of enabling legislation to meet 
what the War Department considers a 
vexing problem whose exact extent is 
unknown at this time. The Office of De- 
pendency Benefits, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, as well as other federal 
agencies administering benefits provided 
for servicemen and their dependents, 
find their work complicated by prob- 
lems arising from informal marriages." 
Each case that presents the problem of 
the validity of an informal marriage is 
determined individually by the law of 
the state where such marriage is deemed 
to be contracted, with consequent un- 
evenness in the allowance of claims. 

The National Association of Legal 
Aid Organizations and its members, 
working in conjunction with the War 
Department and the Navy Department, 
are necessarily close to the problems of 
service personnel, particularly in their 
relation to the community. Extensive 
discussion and research by its Wartime 
Services Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Vincent Lo Lordo, has been 
devoted to efforts to ascertain in which 
jurisdictions, and in what form, a valid 
absentee marriage can be contracted be- 


™4 National Association of Legal Aid Organiza- 
tions Brief Case, II, No. 10 (1944), 82-84. 
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tween two persons domiciled in the 
United States. Its search is for ‘“‘cer- 
tainty in the law” as a guide to agencies, 
such as the American Red Cross, which 
have the problem of assisting clients to 
contract absentee marriages. In Novem- 
ber, 1943, the first of several reports on 
the validity of absentee marriage under 
existing state law was issued under the 
auspices of this committee."* Because the 
validity of absentee marriage under ex- 
isting law is highly doubtful, the associa- 
tion has adopted the policy of assisting 
parties to contract absentee marriage 
only if there exists the definite social 
need to prevent illegitimacy. 

The activities of officials of the War 
Department and of the Navy Depart- 
ment give further evidence of the de- 
mand. At the 1944 conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Legal Aid Organi- 
zations, Lieutenant Colonel Milton J. 
Blake, chief legal assistance officer of the 
United States Army, and Lieutenant 
Commander Edward D. McDougal, Jr., 
for the Legal Assistance Division of the 
Navy, each discussed the need for a 
valid means to contract marriage in ab- 
sentia. Colonel Blake told the Wartime 
Services Committee of this national as- 
sociation that the problem of absentee 
marriages has been “one of the head- 
aches of my office for the last year and a 
half.’’* His suggestion was that the com- 
mittee obtain, by means of test cases, 
judicial determination of the validity of 
absentee marriages: ““What we have 
been hoping and praying for in our office 
....1s that in some of the states that 
have an opinion of practising attorneys, 
attorneys general.... which is appar- 
ently the only authority upon which we 


8 Tbid., I, No. 11 (1943), 1-2, 6-16. 


76“Memorandum of Proceedings, Legal Aid 
Conference, Kansas City, Missouri, 1944,” pp. B-12. 
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now rest, that these opinions will be test- 
ed in court.’”?7 

Commander McDougal stated, on be- 
half of the Navy’s Legal Assistance De- 
partment, that his office is harassed by a 
great many cases where personal prob- 
lems of the parties involved might be 
solved by the availability of a valid form 
of absentee marriage. His office, relying 
on the opinions of the attorneys-general 
of the states of Kansas and New Mexico, 
respectively, has assisted Navy person- 
nel to contract absentee marriages in 
those states as well as in others where 
the validity of absentee marriages is 
even more doubtful. Recognizing the 
doubtful validity of absentee marriages 
under existing laws, as well as the fact 
that federal agencies ruling on eligibility 
for dependents’ benefits might not au- 
thorize allotments to wives and children 
of such marriages, the Navy’s Legal As- 
sistance Office is constrained, by the 
need, to assist parties to contract ab- 
sentee marriages where “the comforts 
such a marriage brings to the principals 
and their families” outweighs other con- 
siderations. Commander McDougal’s 
strong recommendation is that legisla- 
tion be enacted to meet the need.” 

The Committee on War Work of the 
American Bar Association has, with the 
assistance of the several state bar asso- 
ciations and others, investigated, com- 
piled, and published a report on the 
validity of absentee marriage in the 
forty-eight states, the District of Colum- 
bia, England, Australia, and the prov- 
inces of Canada.’? The report is intended 
for use by legal assistance officers of the 


7 National Association of Legal Aid Organizations 
Brief Case, II, No. 10 (1944), 83. 
18 Tbid., p. 84. 


19 American Bar Association, Laws on Domestic 
Relations (1944), pp. 1-162. 
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Army and Navy, and its inclusion in the 
Compendium of the Laws Relating to Prob- 
lems of Men in the Armed Forces is a 
further indication of the extent of the 
demand for the availability of a form of 
marriage im absentia. 

Writers are also exploring the subject 
of absentee marriage. A recent, exten- 
sive study, approaching the subject from 
the contemporary as well as historical 
viewpoint, examined the validity of the 
various forms of absentee marriage under 
the existing state law.” The author made 
constructive suggestions to meet the de- 
mand for a valid form of absentee mar- 
riage. The current interest in absentee 
marriage goes beyond that displayed 
during the first World War. Profes- 
sor Lorenzen’s treatise on marriage by 
proxy,” the leading article of that 
period, also was pointed toward meeting 
the need of that time for a valid form of 
absentee marriage. 

Newspaper articles have publicized 
the more dramatic forms of marriage be- 
tween servicemen absent on foreign duty 
and their fiancées in the United States. 
A marriage by telephone between a sol- 
dier in San Francisco and his fiancée in 
Kansas seems to be the only current ab- 
sentee marriage reported between parties 
who were within the United States at the 
time of the marriage. Apparently en- 
couraged by newspaper reports of the 
availability of valid forms of absentee 
marriage in the states of Kansas and 
Oklahoma, many persons domiciled else- 
where have journeyed to those states for 
that purpose. A servicemen’s informa- 
tion bureau maintained by a Chicago 
newspaper reports that numerous serv- 
icemen have sought its advice on the 


20 Howery, op. cit., pp. 48-102. 


at “Marriage by Proxy and the Conflict of Laws,” 
Harvard Law Review, XXXII (1919), 473-88. 


means available for contracting absentee 
marriage. 

The evidence, far from exhaustive, is 
necessarily drawn from data merely in- 
dicating the existence of a demand, and 
raising also the question whether or not 
marriage by proxy, which is the form of 
absentee marriage suggested by writers 
on the subject, is valid under existing law. 


THE VALIDITY OF MARRIAGE BY PROXY 
UNDER EXISTING LAW 


Commentators and the courts agree 
that no element of marriage by proxy 
offends any essential tenet of our civili- 
zation or of Christendom. A marriage 
validly celebrated by proxy under the 
express law of the proper jurisdiction is 
being held valid in the United States.” 
Although objections have been raised to 
the permissibility of proxy marriages, 
they have all been refuted and were in 
the absence of express statutory authori- 
zation. The validity of proxy marriages 
as common-law marriages has been wide- 
ly asserted. In that connection the fol- 
lowing three questions have usually 
arisen : (1) whether or not it is impossible, 
because of the nature of a marriage con- 
tract, legally to empower an agent to de- 
clare the marital consent; (2) whether or 
not it is essential that the principals be 
in the presence of each other; and (3) 
whether or not mere consent, not fol- 
lowed by the cohabitation of the parties 
as husband and wife, is sufficient to con- 
stitute a valid marriage. 

The answer to the first two questions 
as to whether or not a principal to a mar- 
riage contract may authorize an agent to 
declare his consent and to accept the 
other party’s consent, and whether or 


22 United States ex rel. Aznar v. Commissioner of 
Immigration, 298 Fed. 103 (D.C. N.Y., 1924); 
Kane v. Johnson, 13 Fed. (2d) 432 (D.C. Mass., 
1926). 
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not it is essential that the parties be in 
the presence of each other when marital 
consents are exchanged, is influenced by 
the principle that marriage, under exist- 
ing state statutes, the common law, and 
canon law, is considered to be a civil con- 
tract between competent parties. The 
contract of marriage creates a status 
which, because of its importance to so- 
ciety, is controlled by law.?3 The con- 
sensus of writers is that, unless a statute 
expressly requires the presence of both, 
or prohibits delegation of such authority 
to an agent, or imposes formalities that 
imply the indispensability of the person- 
al presence of both parties, an agent may 
act for his principal, inasmuch as the re- 
quirements for entering into a valid mar- 
riage contract do not differ from those 
governing ordinary contracts.”4 

In a case decided by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit in 1918, 
these questions arose in connection with 
the validity of a common-law marriage 
effected by exchange of written instru- 
ments. The court, in holding that under 
the law of Missouri, the state in which 
the offer was accepted, the parties need 
not be in the presence of each other, sig- 
nificantly asked the rhetorical question 
of “why should the physical presence of 
the parties be essential to the legality of 
this contract, any more than any oth- 
er?’”5 In 1924 a Massachusetts federal 
district court affirmed this principle. It 
held valid a marriage celebrated in Por- 
tugal by proxy acting on behalf of a citi- 
zen of the United States who was resi- 
dent in Massachusetts at the time of the 
marriage. The court said that the pres- 


23 American Jurisprudence, “Marriage,” XXXV, 
secs. 5-6, pp. 182-84. 

24 James Schouler, The Law of: Marriage and 
Divorce (6th ed., 1921), Vol. II, sec. 1212; Lorenzen, 
op. cit., p. 483; Howery, op. cit., p. 63. 

28 Great Northern Railway Co. v. Johnson, 254 
Fed. 683, 685. 


ence of the parties at the solemnization 
“adds” nothing to an otherwise valid 
marriage and that a marriage contract 
does not require formalities different 
from any other contract.” In the follow- 
ing year a Louisiana federal district court 
upheld the validity of a marriage cele- 
brated in Turkey between a resident of 
that country and a proxy acting for a 
resident of Louisiana (where proxy mar- 
riages within the state are forbidden by 
statute). The court said that there is no 
element in a marriage by proxy that 
controverts the public policy of a civil- 
ized nation.”’ 

The question of whether or not cohab- 
itation of the parties—openly living to- 
gether as husband and wife—is an essen- 
tial element to a proxy marriage, con- 
tracted apart from express statutory au- 
thorization, is closely tied to the history 
of absentee marriage. Under the Roman 
law and the early canon law, mutual con- 
sent was considered to constitute a valid 
marriage. A controversy that developed 
within the Roman Catholic church was 
resolved by distinguishing between a 
marriage constituted simultaneously 
with the exchange of consents and an en- 
gagement to marry in the future, with 
the result that only the latter was 
deemed to require cohabitation to induce 
a valid marriage.”® 

In certain jurisdictions within the 
United States the law, judicially estab- 
lished, is that cohabitation is an essen- 
tial element to a valid common-law mar- 
riage. It is said, however, that this prin- 


36 Fx Parte Suzanna, 295 Fed. 713; to the same 
effect, United States ex rel. Aznar v. Commissioner 
of Immigration (D.C. N.Y., 1924) 298 Fed. 103. 


27 United States ex rel. Modianos v. Tuttle, 12 
Fed. (2d) 927, 928; to the same effect, Kane v. 
Johnson, 13 Fed. (2d) 432 (D.C. Mass., 1926).. 


38 Lorenzen, op. cit., pp. 473-74; H. A. Ayrinhac, 
Marriage Legislation in the New Code of Canon Law 
(New York, 1918), p. 189. 
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ciple springs from judicial failure to 
distinguish between a marriage where 
mutual consent is unquestioned and one 
whose creation is sought to be proved by 
evidence of the cohabitation of the par- 
ties. The better weight of authority is 
that mutual consent without cohabita- 
tion is sufficient to an otherwise valid 
common-law marriage.”® 

Nevertheless, it is the established law, 
apart from statute, of several of the 
states that the parties be in the presence 
of each other at the time of their enter- 
ing into a marriage contract and that 
cohabitation is an essential element to a 
valid marriage. 

Recent studies have been made to 
determine the validity of the several 
forms of absentee marriage, including 
marriage by proxy, under existing state 
law. The results of investigations by 
Howery and by the Committee on War 
Work of the American Bar Association 
indicate that under existing state laws a 
valid marriage by proxy between parties 
domiciled in the United States is entirely 
feasible but hardly anywhere sufficiently 
certain. 

Howery has carefully examined the 
statutes and judicial opinions of each of 
the states, of Alaska, and of the District 
of Columbia. He has approached the 
problem from the point of view of the 
feasibility of marriage by proxy as a 
ceremonial marriage in conformity with 
the statutory requirements of each juris- 
diction. He has also inquired into the 
feasibility of proxy marriage as common- 
law marriage in states where common- 
law marriage is still recognized. In 
analyzing the validity of proxy marriage 
apart from statute, he has especially 


29C. Bernard Alford, J.C.D., “Common Law 
Marriage in Relation to the Code,” The Jurist, 
II (1942), 255-56; Lorenzen, op. cit., p. 483; Howery, 
op. cit., p. 100; Koegel, op. cit., pp. 129-31; Murphy 
v. Ramsey, 114 U.S. 15, 42 (1885). 





looked for requirements that the parties 
be in the presence of each other at the 
time the marriage is contracted or that 
after an alleged common-law marriage 
they cohabit as husband and wife, as 
well as for state laws under which it 
would be clear that the mutual consent 
of competent parties to assume the mari- 
tal status at once constitutes a valid 
marriage contract. In addition, he has 
evaluated the available opinions of the 
attorneys-general of the several juris- 
dictions stating their respective positions 
on the question of the validity of the 
various forms of absentee marriage.%° 
His conclusion is as follows: 

The safest procedure is to refrain from mail 
or proxy unions. In cases where they are neces- 
sary, the laws of Oklahoma and Kansas are the 
only laws which in all probability uphold proxy 
marriages. 

The inquiry conducted by the Com- 
mittee on War Work of the American 
Bar Association reaches the conclusion 
that absentee marriages may validly be 
contracted in Florida, Idaho, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and New Mexico; 
that the validity of absentee marriages 
is doubtful in Colorado, Connecticut, 
the District of Columbia, Georgia, In- 
diana, Iowa, Montana, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, and Washington; and 
that absentee marriages are invalid in 
the remaining thirty-two states.** 

The statement that the existing law of 
six of the states permits valid absentee 
marriage, including marriage by proxy, 
challenges Howery’s conclusion that the 
existing laws of only two of the states 
admit the validity of proxy marriages 
with any substantial probability but 
with no absolute certainty. However, 
the Bar Association report, which pur- 
ports only to give general information 
for the use of legal assistance officers 

3° Howery, op. cit., pp. 64-100. 

3 Laws on Domestic Relations (1944), pp. 1-135. 
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here and overseas, calls for explanation 
and supplementation, on the point of the 
validity of absentee marriage under 
existing law, by the detailed legal analy- 
sis of Howery’s study. 

The members of the committee of the 
American Bar Association reporting on 
Florida law state: 


Absentee Marriages: Permitted. License 
issued on document signed and acknowledged 
by the absent party, (1) consenting to the mar- 
riage, (2) appointing a proxy, and (3) applying 
for license. If signed in foreign country, docu- 
ment must be acknowledged by United States 
Consul or Vice Consul Proxy may stand 
for absent party—ceremony may be by tele- 
phone or radio. Absent party must be identified 
as person to whom license issued and whom oth- 
er party understands she is marrying 


The premise for this statement is not 
apparent. A reference to Howery’s study 
explains the basis for this statement. 
Howery states that, because the Florida 
statute regulating ceremonial marriage 
is merely directory, the established law 
governing the validity of a common-law 
marriage contract prevails and that, 
therefore, the parties must be in the 
presence of each other to contract a 
valid marriage in Florida. The attorney- 
general of Florida is of the opinion that 
the parties were “in the presence of 
each other” at a ceremonial marriage 
celebrated in Florida between a resident 
of that state and a sailor in Hawaii, 
through telephone connections audible to 
all parties. On this basis, Howery rea- 
sons that a principal is present in the per- 
son of his proxy and that, since presence 
is the only obstacle, a ceremonial mar- 
riage by proxy should be held valid in 
Florida. This more detailed statement 
leads to the conclusion that there is no 
certainty under Florida law of the valid- 
ity of a proxy marriage. 

The validity of absentee marriage in 
Idaho is said by the Bar Association re- 


port to be conditioned upon compliance 
with statutory requirements: 

Proxy marriages recognized, based upon 
proper statutory medical examinations, license, 
and ceremony. Absent party must execute form 
of marriage contract, and power of attorney to 
proxy, to apply for license and to act in the 
stead of the absent party at the ceremony. 


Howery adds to this the warning of the 
War Work Committee of the Idaho 
State Bar that this statement is based on 
opinion: “We are without definite guid- 
ing Idaho decision.” 

For Kansas it is reported by the 
American Bar Association committee 
that “absentee marriages by proxy are 
recognized and held to be valid. ‘Con- 
tract marriages’ to be valid must be 
consummated by living together as man 
and wife, or by proxy marriage.” This 
statement, essentially confirmed by 
Howery, is also based upon opinion 
rather than upon authority. 

For Missouri, it is said in the report of 
the Bar Association: 

Absentee Marriages: Two types: (1) Tele- 
phone marriage—both parties participate si- 
multaneously using telephone communications; 
(2) proxy marriage—ceremony where one party 
is present in person and other is represented by 
a proxy pursuant to documentary authority; 
(3)both kinds have been performed in Missouri 
and in the opinion of competent Missouri coun- 
sel are valid. 


However, according to the attorney- 
general of Missouri, proxy marriages 
contracted in that state are of doubtful 
validity.# 

The Bar Association report states 
that in Nebraska absentee marriage is 
not valid except “when recognized by 
standards of religious society to which 
both parties belong.” Inasmuch as the 
canons of the Roman Catholic church 
authorize, and recognize as valid, mar- 
riage by proxy, it would seem that 


32 Howery, op. cit., p. 81. 
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members of that church might contract 
such marriages in Nebraska. However, 
the Howery report states that the 
mandatory marriage statutes of Ne- 
braska require the personal presence of 
the parties when the marriage is cele- 
brated. 

Both of the investigations are in ac- 
cord on the point that, based upon the 
opinion of the attorney-general of the 
state of New Mexico, a valid ceremonial 
marriage by proxy is feasible under the 
marriage statutes of that state. 

Finally, with regard to the validity of 
proxy marriages under the laws of the 
state of Oklahoma, the two investiga- 
tions yield diametrically opposed re- 
sults. One flatly states that all absentee 
marriages are invalid, except as common- 
law marriages followed by the cohabita- 
tion of the parties. Howery states that 
marriages by proxy, whether informal or 
ceremonial, are probably valid in Okla- 
homa. However, no authority is claimed 
as the basis for either statement. 

On the point that there is no specific 
statute in any jurisdiction within the 
United States that authorizes parties to 
contract marriage by proxy, both of 
these investigations are in accord. 

It would appear, then, that in the 
opinion of the Committee on War Work 
of the American Bar Association, the 
courts would in all probability uphold 
the validity of proxy marriages con- 
tracted within six of the states—Florida, 
Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska (if 
the contracting parties are members of a 
religious society which admits of this 
form of marriage), and New Mexico. 
Howery concludes that there are only 
two states, Kansas and Oklahoma, 
whose laws admit of the probability that 
the courts would uphold the validity of 
proxy marriages contracted therein. 
Each of these investigations stresses the 
fact that under existing state law, 


whether by statute or by judicial 
decision, the validity of proxy marriages 
contracted between parties domiciled in 
the United States is uncertain. The lack 
of legislation authorizing marriage be- 
tween absent parties suggests an inquiry 
into the question of whether or not the 
formalities of any one of the several 
forms of absentee marriage are adapt- 
able, by accepted contemporary stand- 
ards for marriage legislation, to statutory 
prescription and control. 


FORMALITIES OF ABSENTEE MARRIAGE 
CONTEMPORARY STANDARDS 


Common-law or informal marriage 
accomplished merely by the consent of 
the parties is the category into which the 
several forms of absentee marriage are 
usually cast. Inherent in the informally 
created marriage are problems of in- 
dividual, family, and public welfare, 
which legislative and social agencies 
have long sought to obviate by proposing 
the enactment of laws specifically de- 
claring subsequent informal marriages 
to be void and by providing mandatory 
methods designed to prevent undesir- 
able marriages and to insure registration 
of marriages contracted. The methods 
proposed are: mandatory government 
licensing, solemnization before author- 
ized officiants only, and official registra- 
tion of the full facts of the marriage.% 

Licensing, supported by adequate 
statute, ably administered, ideally pro- 
vides a method to ascertain and evaluate 
the capacities—civil, social, physical, 
and mental—of the parties. It consti- 
tutes the consent of the state to marriage 
between parties whose qualifications 
meet the standards set by the statute. 
Celebration before an authorized offi- 
ciant impresses the principals with the 

33 Mary E. Richmond and Fred S. Hall, Mar- 
riage and the State (1929), passim; Koegel, op. cit., 
pp. 10, 167. 
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solemnity of the marriage contract, pre- 
vents coercion of consent, and insures 
certification and registration. Registra- 
tion provides evidence of the marriage, 
of the legitimacy of children, of rights to 
inherit, of eligibility for benefits to de- 
pendents, such as those available under 
workman’s compensation and social se- 
curity laws and under pension provisions 
for military, naval, and civil service. 
Registration also tends to prevent biga- 
mous marriages. #4 

Whatever the provision that might be 
made to meet the current need for a 
valid form of absentee marriage, it is 
essential to the public and individual 
interest that it exclude the possibility of 
marriage by parties who, according to 
accepted standards, are civilly, physical- 
ly, or mentally incompetent to contract 
marriage. Government licensing or its 
equivalent, solemnization before au- 
thorized officiants, and registration of 
all marriages are considered to be indis- 
pensable features of every modern mar- 
riage law. 

The question is, then, whether or not 
any of the various forms of absentee 
marriage is adaptable to the principles 
established for the regulation of mar- 
riage. To answer this question, it is neces- 
sary briefly to describe the forms now 
used and to evaluate each in the light of 
the established principles. 

Professor Lorenzen reports that his- 
torically there were three means to ac- 
complish marriage between absent par- 
ties: by messenger, by proxy, and by the 
exchange of letters. New forms of at- 
tempted absentee marriage have de- 
veloped with new means of communica- 
tion. Marriages between absent parties 
have been made by telephone, by cable, 
and by radio, and one does not require 


34Chester G. Vernier, American Family Laws 
(1931), I, 55, 61, 145. 


the imagination of a Barnaby to envision 
a two-way ceremony by television-radio. 
Each of these forms of absentee mar- 
riage, with the possible exception of 
marriage by messenger, is in use today. 

Marriage contracted by mail is con- 
stituted by the exchange of the two par- 
ties’ mutual consent, via mail, to enter 
into the marital status immediately. 
The instrument or instruments usually 
contain an identification of each of the 
parties, the declarations of consent, and 
the signature of each, with or without 
official acknowledgment. It is distin- 
guished from an engagement to marry 
in the future by the declaration in the 
present tense of the intent of the parties 
to assume the status of husband and 
wife at once.*s A statute might authorize 
absentee marriage by the exchange of 
mutual consent by mail; it might re- 
quire that the parties obtain a license as 
a condition precedent to the acceptance 
of the contract for filing and recording. 
However, since the duty to present the 
contract for recording can hardly be 
imposed, in such instances, upon a re- 
sponsible official, there is no assurance 
that the facts of the marriage will be 
registered. The exclusion of the validity 
of marriage by the exchange of letters 
was one of the objects of the Council of 
Trent in 1563. Even at that early date 
the purpose was to eliminate disputes 
and uncertainties over the existence: of 
the marital status.*° 

Marriage by telegraph or cable is 
accomplished by the exchange, through 
these mediums of reciprocal consent of 
the parties, immediately to assume the 
marital status. The adaptability of these 
forms of absentee marriage to the stand- 


35 A form of marriage contract accepted by the 
United States Comptroller-General is set out in 23 
D.C.G. 973 (1944). 


36 Ayrinhac, op. cit., p. 210. 
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’ ards of statutory regulation is even less 
feasible than that of marriage contracted 
by mail. 

Marriage by telephone might be 
susceptible to licensing and to registra- 
tion, if solemnization by an authorized 
officiant were required. However, iden- 
tification of the absent party might be 
difficult. The practical use of this form 
of marriage is limited to those who can 
afford the cost, and, in wartime, to those 
who can obtain priorities for long- 
distance calls. Service personnel sta- 
tioned in remote parts of the world 
might be unavailable by telephone. 

Marriage by radio has the same ad- 
vantages and impracticalities for indi- 
vidual arrangement as marriage by 
telephone. In Italy, sponsorship by the 
government-controlled radio stations 
working in co-operation with church au- 
thorities seems to have overcome the 
obstacles there.*” 

A marriage is contracted by proxy 
where each principal who is absent at the 
time when and from the place where the 
consents to become husband and wife are 
exchanged, is represented by an agent 
authorized by and on behalf of his princi- 
pal to exchange consents. Reciprocal 
consents might be given in this manner 
before an authorized officiant, or as 
otherwise provided by the law of the 
place where the marriage is celebrated. 

Marriage by proxy is easily susceptible 
to formal celebration because two par- 
ties, whether in person or by proxy, must 
be physically present at the time and 
place of the exchange of the consents of 
the principals to become husband and 
wife. The authority to officiate at the 
celebration of a marriage is commonly 
given or withheld by statute. The exer- 
cise of that authority might be condi- 
tioned upon governmental permission, 


31 New York Times, January 28, 1942, p. 8, col. 7. 


in each instance, in the form of a license. 
It is no legislative innovation to condi- 
tion the issuance of a license to marry 
upon documentary proof of the age, civil 
status, health and general capacity of 
each party to contract the marriage 
contemplated. The form and content of 
a principal’s delegation of power to his 
proxy is also susceptible to statutory 
delineation. It is feasible to require by 
statute that the officiant return a written 
certification of the facts of the marriage 
to an official registrar charged with the 
duty to file and record marriage certifi- 
cates. In this manner, marriage contract- 
ed by proxy between absent parties 
might be authorized by a statute which 
provides safeguards against marriages 
violative of individual or public interest. 
The necessity for a formal celebration 
of the marriage serves to apprise the 
parties of government interest in, and 
of the importance of, the assumption 
of the marital status. The duty to certify 
and register evidence of the marriage 
would be imposed upon responsible 
governmental officials. 

Thus, the chief objections to absentee 
marriages, viz., that they are unlicensed 
and, unrecorded, can be eliminated by 
statute. The risk of fraud or coercion is 
minimal if formal acknowledgments are 
required. The publicity necessarily at- 
tendant upon a ceremonial marriage by 
proxy is an added safeguard. Also mini- 
mal, because of our rapid and facile sys- 
tems of communication, is the risk that a 
marriage might be celebrated after the 
revocation of the power of attorney. 


CONTEMPORARY LAWS AUTHORIZING 
PROXY MARRIAGE 


The existence of contemporary laws 
illustrates that marriage by proxy is 
adaptable to a statutory prescription of 
methods to prevent marriages repugnant 
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to individual or public interest and to 
insure registration.** Canons of the 
Roman Catholic church, laws of Italy, 
and laws of France, respectively, per- 
mit, under specified conditions, cere- 
monial marriages by proxy. 

The Roman Catholic church has al- 
ways recognized as valid, and there are 
currently in force, specific canons au- 
thorizing and prescribing the conditions 
for marriage by proxy. A qualified of- 
ficiant of the church may celebrate mar- 
riage by proxy where a justifiable reason 
exists. This implies that the consent of 
the officiant must be obtained as a con- 
dition antecedent. The absent principal 
is required to name and empower his 
proxy by a special, written, unrevoked 
power of attorney certified by either the 
priest or the bishop of the place where 
the instrument is executed or by two 
other witnesses.*? 

By statute enacted pursuant to the 
Concordat of 1929 between the Holy 
See and the Italian government, the 
marriage laws of the church, including 
the provisions for marriage by proxy, 
have been declared to constitute the 
marriage laws of Roman Catholics in 
Italy. A marriage celebrated under the 
canon law is valid under Italian civil law 
if recorded with the registrar of civil 
status.*° 

Italian civil law also provided for mar- 
riage in time of war for members and 
employees of the army and navy. The 
consent of certain government officials 
is required. It is also mandatory that the 
proxy be constituted by a special written 
power of attorney, attested by two wit- 

38 During World War I, France and Italy 
authorized by statute proxy marriage for soldiers 
and sailors; Belgium authorized proxy marriage for 
all (Journal of Comparative Legislation, I [3d ser.; 
1919], 258-59). 

39 Codex Juris Canonici, ed. Gasparri (Rome, 
1934), Canons 1088, sec. 1, 1089, 1091. 

4° Italian Civil Code of 1929, Nos. 810, 847. 


nesses and containing information fully 
identifying each party. The laws of 
Italy further provide that, at any time, a 
qualified person may contract a marriage 
through a proxy representing a nonresi- 
dent principal, if the consent of the 
state’s attorney of the appellate court of 
the district where one of the parties 
resides is first obtained.” 

In September, 1939, less than ten 
days after the outbreak of active war- 
fare, France, by decree, authorized 
soldiers, sailors, or prisoners of war ab- 
sent in the services, with the consent of 
the Minister of Justice, the Minister of 
National Defense, or the ministers of the 
Army, the Navy, or the Air, each in his 
own jurisdiction, to marry French- 
women through a proxy empowered by a 
special written power of attorney to act 
for the absent soldier or sailor. In 1940 
this decree was amended to permit post- 
humous marriage by proxy between 
Frenchwomen and decedent soldiers and 
sailors where circumstances evidence an 
engagement to marry.*3 In each instance, 
provision has been made for formal 
solemnization and registration. 

The Austrian Civil Code of 1811, until 
abrogated by the German Nazi govern- 
ment, admitted marriage by proxy. A 
special, written, unrevoked power of 
attorney, identifying the parties, and the 
consent of designated government officials 
were mandatory prerequisites to a valid 
marriage. 

In each instance methods are provid- 
ed by statute to maintain the standards 
considered essential to the welfare of the 
individual, the family unit, and society. 


4* Draft of the New Italian Civil Code of 1931, sec. 
129; New Italian Civil Code of 1939, Vol. I, chap. vi, 
Sec. 109. 

42 Le Bulletin législatif, jurisprudence générale, ed. 
Dalloz (Paris, 1940), Décret-Loi, September 9, 1939, 
p. 1122. 


43 Ibid., Loi, March 5, 1940, p. 180. 
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It has been shown that a considerable 
number of marriages are sought to be 
contracted between absent parties and 
that the validity of such marriages under 
existing state law is not certain. The 
present plans for postwar occupation of 
widespread foreign territories and for 
compulsory military training indicates 
that there will be a continuing demand 
for a valid form of absentee marriage. 
Hardly questioned is the right of the 
states to pass uniform laws on this sub- 
ject. However, the immediacy of the 
problems to the individuals concerned 
suggests that there be an alternative to 
the necessarily delayed action incident to 
investigation, consideration, and enact- 
ment of uniform laws by the individual 
state legislatures. A federal law authoriz- 
ing absent military and naval personnel 
to contract marriage by proxy with 
parties resident or domiciled within the 
jurisdiction of the United States is sug- 
gested as an alternative. 


A FEDERAL LAW AUTHORIZING MARRIAGE 
BY PROXY FOR ABSENT MILITARY 
AND NAVAL PERSONNEL 


As a possible solution to the demand 
created by the circumstances of war for a 
valid form of absentee marriage, a fed- 
eral law is suggested to enable every 
eligible member of the national armed 
forces who is absent on active duty or 
who is detained as a prisoner of war‘ to 
contract marriage by proxy with a per- 
son resident or domiciled within the 
United States who is competent to con- 
tract such marriage. This law is sub- 


44 With the cessation of hostilities, the provisions 
enabling prisoners of war to marry by proxy have 
become obsolete. However, these provisions have 
been included not only as a matter of interest but to 
suggest an alternative, although, in the opinion of 
the writer, a less desirable method than that pro- 
posed for the proxy marriage of military and naval 
personnel serving at assigned stations. 


mitted in the form of an amendment to 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act of 1940, rather than as an independ- 
ent statute, because of its identity with 
that act in policy, in coverage of classes 
of military and naval personnel, in area 
of application, in point of time, and, 
finally, because the subject matter is 
analogous in effect to the subjects regu- 
lated by certain provisions of that act. 
The methods prescribed by the proposed 
amendment are intended to prevent mar- 
riages considered repugnant to public 
policy and to insure official registration 
of every marriage contracted under its 
authority. 

The purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment is consonant with the declared 
purposes of the Civil Relief Act of 1940, 
to establish a uniform method insuring 
equal and just protection against handi- 
caps affecting the exercise of the civil 
rights of military and naval personnel 
in “active service.” In each instance the 
provisions extend to the several states, 
the territories, the District of Columbia, 
and the possessions of the United 
States.46 The expiration date of each 
depends on the same circumstances, the 
lapse of the present state of national 
emergency requiring this personnel’s 
absence from home. Finally, certain 
provisions of the existing act also regu- 
late subjects concededly reserved to the 
states in normal times. Thus, the pro- 
posed amendment matches the existing 
Civil Relief Act on points of objective, 
application, time of expiration, as well 
as in its method of achieving its end—the 
promotion of the welfare and morale of 
such personnel by availing them uni- 
formly of the exercise of an additional 
civil right. The text of the proposed 
amendment is as follows: 


45 54 U.S. Statutes 1178, secs. 100, 102. 
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AN ACT TO AMEND AN ACT ENTITLED 
“SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RE- 
LIEF ACT OF 1940,” AS AMENDED 


ARTICLE ——— 





SECTION 


(1) (a) Every person who is prevented from 
contracting a valid marriage solely by reason of 
being absent from his domicile or residence in 
compliance with military or naval orders shall be 
entitled with the leave of such military or naval 
officers as either the Secretary of WarortheSecre- 
tary of the Navy, each for his own Department 
shall designate, to contract a valid marriage by 
theexchange of consents through an agent invest- 
ed with proper authority by a special, written 
power of attorney executed by a person domi- 
ciled or resident within the States, Territories, 
Districts or possessions of the United States, who 
is legally competent to contract such marriage 
and whose presence in person shall not be re- 
quired at the time and place of the solemniza- 
tion of such marriage: Provided, that such per- 
son in the military or naval service shall comply 
with the requirements for such documents, 
statements, or information, in the form and of 
the content, and with such proof and verifica- 
tion thereof to evidence the identity, the capac- 
ity and the health of each or either of the par- 
ties proposing so to marry, together with such 
other information as the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy, each for his own De- 
partment, shall deem needful and shall desig- 
nate or publish in general orders or bulletins. 

(b) Every person in the armed services who 
is prevented from contracting a valid marriage 
solely by reason of his detention as a prisoner 
of war by a foreign government, shall be entitled 
with the consent of such officer or other person 
as either the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy, each for his own Department shall 
designate, to contract a valid marriage by the 
exchange of consents through an agent invested 
with authority by the prisoner of war whose 
presence in person shall not be required at the 
time and place of the solemnization of such 
marriage, with any person domiciled or resident 
within the States, Territories, Districts or pos- 
sessions of the United States who is legally 
competent to contract such marriage: Provided, 
that such prisoner of war or his authorized 
agent shall comply with the requirements for 
such documents, statements, or information, in 
the form and of the content, and with such proof 
and verification thereof to evidence the iden- 


tity, the capacity and the health of each or 
either of the parties proposing so to marry, to- 
gether with such other information as the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, each 
for his own Department, shall deem needful and 
shall designate or publish in general orders or 
bulletins. 

(2) When official consent has been appropri- 
ately signified, such marriage shall be solem- 
nized at the place where the principal who is in 
active military or naval service is stationed, or 
in the event that such principal is detained as a 
prisoner of war by a foreign government, then 
such marriage shall be solemnized at such place 
within the United States, its Territories, Dis- 
tricts or possessions, as the Secretary of War or 
the Secretary of the Navy, each for his own De- 
partment shall designate. At the option of the 
contracting parties, the officiant shall be either 
an authorized officer or a chaplain of the Army 
or of the Navy, as the case may be. The form of 
the marriage ceremony shall be in accordance 
with the requirements of the religious denomi- 
nation of the officiating chaplain, or as pre- 
scribed by either the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy, and shall be in the 
presence of at least two witnesses. 

(3) (a) The officiant shall enter in the appro- 
priate records, the facts of such marriage; he 
shall execute in triplicate, a certificate of mar- 
riage bearing his official signature and the sig- 
natures of two witnesses to the marriage. One 
copy thereof shall be delivered to each of the 
principal contracting parties. The original certifi- 
cate of marriage shall be transmitted to such 
officer or agency as the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy, each for his own Depart- 
ment shall designate. It shall be the duty of such 
officer or agency to register the facts of such 
marriage in an appropriate federal register, 
and to cause the certificate to be filed and re- 
corded with the proper department of the State, 
Territory or District of the United States where 
the contracting member of the military or naval 
service has residence or domicile. 

(b) A copy of such certificate of marriage, 
certified by the appropriate officer, shall be re- 
ceived in all courts of the United States, the 
several States, Territories, Districts or posses- 
sions of the United States, as prima facie evi- 
dence of a valid marriage between the princi- 
pals therein named. 

(4) Any person who shall, in any document, 
affidavit, or statement required or provided for 
by the authority of this Act, wilfully and falsely 
swear, or who shall procure another to swear 
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falsely in regard to any material fact relating to 
the competency of either or both of the parties 
applying for leave to enter into a marriage con- 
tract under the authority of this Act, and unless 
otherwise punishable by the Articles of War, or 
the Articles for the Government of the Navy, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine of not less 
than $100.00 or more than $500.00, or by im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or by 
both fine and imprisonment. 

(5) The Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator are each hereby authorized and directed 
to take such steps as they deem needful to carry 
out the purposes of this section: They and each 
of them are authorized to accept the co-opera- 
tion of the States, Counties, and other political 
subdivisions, and of the American National Red 
Cross, in carrying out the purposes of this Act. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THE METHOD 
PROPOSED 


It is generally agreed that contempo- 
rary marriage legislation ought to pro- 
vide methods by which government 
officials have the duty and the power to 
exclude marriages repugnant to broad 
public policy, as well as methods which 
insure the availability of positive evi- 
dence of the facts of the marriage con- 
tract. The amendment submitted in- 
tends, in addition to authorizing mar- 
riage by proxy for absent military and 
naval personnel, to afford the means to 
maintain such standards by providing 
for the equivalent of governmental 
licensing, for solemnization before an 
authorized officiant only, and for official 
registration of every marriage contracted 
under the authority of the proposed 
amendment. At the same time practicali- 
ty and feasibility are sought. 

Paragraph (1) of the proposed amend- 
ment authorizes eligible military and 
naval personnel to contract marriage by 
proxy with competent persons resident 
or domiciled within the jurisdiction of 
the United States. The official consent of 
a designated representative of either the 


War Department or the Navy Depart- 
ment is a condition antecedent to the 
right to contract a marriage under the 
authority of the amendment. The grant 
of consent is conditioned upon the pres- 
entation by the applicant, who is in the 
military or the naval service, of such 
documentary proof of the identity, the 
civil, physical, and mental capacity of 
each of the parties, and of the authority 
of a proxy to act for his principal, as the 
cabinet officer named shall require. Thus 
a means is provided to exclude marriages 
which are detrimental to individual or 
public welfare. The need for practicality 
suggests the provision contained in para- 
graph (1) (b) that the consent to such 
marriage by a prisoner of war might also 
be given by a person other than a mili- 
tary or naval officer. It is conceivable 
that representatives of relief societies 
such as the American National Red 
Cross who have facile communication 
with or possible access to prisoners of 
war under the convention between the 
United States and other powers, of which 
Japan is one,* might best be qualified to 
determine the capacity of a prisoner of 
war to contract marriage. 

The’ provision in paragraph (1) (a) 
that the civilian party to such marriage 
be the principal whose presence in person 
shall not be required at the solemniza- 
tion of the marriage implies, and it is 
definitely provided in paragraph (2), 
that the marriage shall be celebrated at 
the assigned station of the principal who 
is absent on active military or naval 
duty. These provisions are intended, 
first, to avoid possible conflict with the 
diverse marriage laws of fifty-one sepa- 
rate jurisdictions; second, to insure uni- 
formity of the standards upon which 
official consent is premised; and, third, 


4647 U.S. Statutes at Large 2057, Title VI, Art. 
78. 
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to provide for uniform official registra- 
tion of such marriagés. 

A special written power of attorney 
executed by a prisoner of war seeking to 
contract such marriage is not required. 
However, the provision that a prisoner 
of war or his authorized agent shall com- 
ply, as a condition antecedent to the 
grant of official consent to such mar- 
riage, with the requirements for docu- 
ments, statements, or information, in 
the manner which the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy, each for 
his own department shall designate, 
_affords an elastic method of control. Too 
rigid requirements might defeat the 
feasibility of marriage by proxy for per- 
sons detained under circumstances where 
such specific requirements might be 
impossible of fulfilment. 

It is further proposed that the respon- 
sibility for presenting the required docu- 
ments rest with the applicant in active 
military service or, in the case of a prison- 
er of war, with his authorized agent. 
The federal government has unques- 
tioned jurisdiction over this personnel: 
the availability of their records ought to 
simplify the requirements for proof of 
their civil status and capacity. In effect, 
the civilian party seeking to contract 
marriage under this section might have 
the burden of obtaining the required 
documents. This admits of co-operation 
by the home state as well as an opportu- 
nity for it to aid in the establishment and 
maintenance of standards. 

The purpose of authorizing the cabi- 
net officers named to prescribe the con- 
ditions antecedent to the grant of leave 
to marry by proxy is to enable them to 
exert as much control as changing cir- 


cumstances shall require. This method - 


admits of facile amendment to meet new 
conditions and paves the way for the 
states to act in an advisory capacity. 
As an alternative, Congress might, 


as it has done in providing for marriages 
in the presence of United States consular 
officers in foreign countries, set up as a 
definite standard for eligibility the perti- 
nent laws of the District of Columbia.‘ 

The provision of paragraph (2) of the 
proposed amendment that the contract- 
ing parties may have the choice of a 
civil or religious officiant in whose pres- 
ence the marriage may be solemnized 
before at least two witnesses is intended 
to allow free scope for the exercise of 
individual preference. 

The further provision of paragraph 
(2) that such marriage shall be cele- 
brated at the place where the principal 
absent on active military or naval duty is 
stationed contemplates the incidence of 
overseas service as well as of service with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States. 
With reference to the celebration of 
such marriage at the overseas station of 
a member of the armed forces, whether 
within a friendly host country or occu- 
pied enemy territory, it is the consensus 
of commentators and the judiciary that, 
under the established principles of in- 
ternational law, the United States re- 
tains such jurisdiction over its forces as 
to enable it to prescribe the form by 
which a civil right such as marriage be- 
tween a member of those forces and a 
person resident or domiciled within the 
United States shall be exercised. 

The legal principles governing such 
marriage by a member of the armed 
forces stationed within the United 
States, its territories, or possessions are 
discussed in the paragraph following 
in connection with the proposed provi- 
sion of paragraph (2) that, where one of 
the principals to such marriage is a 

47 22 U.S.C.A. sec. 72. 

48 American Jurisprudence, ‘International Law,” 
Vol. XXX, sec. 35; Charles Cheyney Hyde, Inter- 
national Law (2d rev. ed., 1945), I, 819-20; The 


Schooner Exchange v. McFadden, 3 Law. Ed. 
(1812); Dow v. Johnson 100 U.S. 158 (1879). 
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prisoner of war, the marriage shall be 
celebrated at such place within the Unit- 
ed States, its territories, districts, or 
possessions, as the Secretary of War or 
the Secretary of the Navy, each for his 
own department, shall designate. 
Practicality again suggests that such 
marriage by a prisoner of war be cele- 
brated within the United States, its 
territories, or possessions. Therefore, 
paragraph (1) (b) proposes to authorize 
every eligible prisoner of war to contract 
a valid marriage through a proxy au- 
thorized by him to exchange marital 
consents with a legally competent person 
resident or domiciled within the juris- 
diction of the United States: As a corol- 
lary, paragraph (2) provides that the 
cabinet officers named shall designate a 
place within the United States where 
such marriage shall be solemnized. The 
proposal contemplates the designation 
of a place where the United States has 
exclusive jurisdiction. The place might 
be a military reservation in which, al- 
though located within the boundaries of 
one of the states, the federal government 
has exclusive power to regulate matters 
relating to welfare and morals,‘ or it 
might be the District of Columbia, 
where national and municipal powers are 
held to be “‘blended in the Congress.”’s° 
49 Rainier National Park Co. v. Martin, 23 Fed. 
Supp. 60 (D.C. Wash., 1938), affirmed 58 Sup. Ct. 
478; In re Annexation of Reno Quartermaster Depot 
Military Reservation, to Independent School District 
No. 34, 180 Okla. 274, 69 P. (2d) 659 (1937), where 
it was held that the school laws of the state have no 
application to the federal military reservation lo- 
cated within the boundaries of the state; Herken v. 
Glynn, 151 Kan. 855, tor P. (2d) 946 (1940), 
where it was held that the-inmates of a federal home 
for disabled soldiers established on land ceded to 
the United States have no right to vote at local 
election precincts; Lynch v. Hammock, 204 Ark. 911, 
165 S.W. (2d) 369 (1942), where it was held that a 
physician serving a contracting company employed 
to erect a Japanese relocation center on federally 
owned land is not subject to Arkansas licensing laws. 


5° United States v. American Medical Association 
(D.C. D.C., 1939) 28 Fed. Supp. 752 (reversed 








Paragraph (3) has as its objective 
adequate registration and the avail- 
ability of official evidence of the solemni- 
zation of the marriage. For this purpose 
it is provided that the marriage certifi- 
cate be executed by the officiant in trip- 
licate and attested by at least two wit- 
nesses to the marriage and that each 
of the contracting principals be given a 
copy of the certificate, the original of 
which shall be registered in the appro- 
priate records of the principal in military 
service as well as in an appropriate fed- 
eral register, after which it shall be 
filed and recorded with the proper de- 
partment of the state in which the sol- 
dier or sailor is domiciled. It also intends 
to affirm the validity of this form of mar- 
riage and to insure that the certificate 
of such marriage shall be accepted by the 
courts as prima facie evidence of a valid 
marriage. 

Paragraph (4) in its provision that 
any person not under the jurisdiction of 
the War or Navy departments who shall 
wilfully falsify any material fact shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and punish- 
able upon conviction by a fine of not 
less than $100 or more than $500 or by 
imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or by both fine and imprisonment, 
is intended to prevent fraud and abuses. 

Paragraph (5) proposes to give the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator the duty and power to pro- 
vide the means to carry out the purposes 
of this section. The reasons for proposing 
that the authority be vested in these 


on other grounds 72 App. D.C. 12), cert. den. 60 
Sup. Ct. 131, 1096; Moses v. United States, 16 App. 
D.C. 433 (1900), both holding to the effect that the 
power of the Congress to regulate the morals, safety, 
welfare, or health within the District of Columbia 
is no less than that of a state legislature to regulate 
such subjects within its own state; Shoemaker v. 
United States, 13 Sup. Ct. 361 (1893); Pollard v. 
Hagan, 3 How. 223, 11 Law. Ed. 565 (1845). 
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federal officers are: the stimulation and 
preservation of the health, welfare, and 
morale of this personnel fall directly 
within the jurisdiction of the cabinet 
officers heading the War and Navy de- 
partments, respectively; there is already 
functioning under the authority of the 
Federal Security Administrator an Office 
of Community War Services to aid state 
activities for the welfare of the members 
of the armed forces; the co-operation of 
the American National Red Cross par- 
ticularly for prisoners of war is thought 
also to further facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of the suggested 
amendment. 

It is accordingly submitted that the 
provisions of the amendment proposed 
meet the need for a uniform and valid 
mode of marriage in absentia for parties 
separated by the circumstances of war: 
that the methods suggested are ade- 
quate to prevent marriages violative of 
public policy and to insure official regis- 
tration of every marriage contracted 
under its authority. Further, the pro- 
posed amendment if enacted would facil- 
itate the execution of the plans of the 
War and Navy departments to permit 
wives and children to join servicemen 
stationed abroad with the occupation 
forces. It formulates a solution to the 
problems of service personnel who might 
otherwise remain separated from their 
families because defects in existing in- 
formal or putative marriage relationships 
foreclose their eligibility to transporta- 
tion and subsistence allowances avail- 
able only to “lawful dependents.” It 
might well serve to simplify the execu- 
tion of the War Department’s reported 
plan to permit fiancées to go abroad to 
marry and remain with members of the 
Army of Occupation, by assaying in ad- 
vance the physical and civil competency 


of applicants to contract the marriage 
contemplated, as well as the seriousness 
of the intent of each principal to contract 
marriage. Thus the possibilities of ill- 
considered applications and merely ad- 
venturous journeys might be reduced. 
Marriages otherwise contracted abroad 
might not be susceptible to the equiva- 
lent of modern-government licensing 
practices which serve to prevent mar- 
riages repugnant to individual and pub- 
lic welfare. Inadequate registration of 
such marriages would prove to be a 
prolific source of future complications in 
cases challenging the legitimacy of chil- 
dren, rights to inheritances, and claims 
to dependent’s benefits. 

The proposal of this federal act raises 
the paramount question of whether or 
not the Congress has authority to enact 
a law that affords to absent military and 
naval personnel an opportunity to ex- 
ercise the civil right of marriage. It is 
enough for the present purposes, how- 
ever, simply to affirm the principles that 
(1) the Congress cannot validly legislate 
on this subject usually congruous solely 
to state control, unless the Constitution 
of the United States vests it with such 
power expressly, or impliedly as a “‘nec- 
essary and proper” aid to the effective 
exercise of express powers granted; (2) 
a survey of the whole area of current 
conditions creative of the need which 
the act is designed to meet is an essential 
element of an inquiry into the constitu- 
tional validity of the act; and (3) the 
multiple circumstances from which the 
need stems might call into action, to 
preserve individual rights, constitutional 
powers otherwise appropriately dormant. 


CHICAGO 


5™ It is hoped that an inquiry into the constitu- 
tional validity of the proposed legislation may ap- 
pear at a later date. 





SOME SPECIAL LEGAL PROVISIONS IN RELATION TO THE 
PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN LOUISIANA: THE 
LAW ON TUTORSHIP AND CUSTODY 


RUTH ELIZABETH BECK 


relationship between the Lou- 
| isiana laws on tutorship and cus- 
tody to the protective social serv- 
ices for minor children is intimate and 
important. These laws have an interest 
and call for responsible action by the 
members of both legal and social-work 
professions. Louisiana, because of her 
unique legal inheritance, differs from 
other states in her laws on tutorship, not 
only in terminology but also in philoso- 
phy and usage. Other states use the terms 
“guardian” and “‘ward” where the Lou- 
isiana law speaks of “tutor” and ‘“‘minor 
under tutorship.” Yet the two groups 
have analogous aspects. And it might be 
noted that the distinction between tutor- 
ship of person and tutorship of property 
is not so clearly drawn in the Louisiana 
statutes as that between guardianship of 
person and guardianship of property in 
other states. This difference has real 
meaning for social agencies charged with 
the responsibility of providing substitute 
care for minors who are abandoned, 
neglected, or otherwise victimized by 
absent or inadequate parents. These chil- 
dren, more often than not, have no 
property, but their care and well-being 
are a matter of community concern. 
Implicit in their situation is the need, 
during the significant years of childhood, 
for a responsible parent-substitute who 
will be able to give them affection, care, 
and training. 
The lack of a clear-cut legal definition 


of protective tutorship of person for 
minors in need of a legally responsible 
parent-substitute stems from the pe- 
culiar legal and customary inheritance 
in Louisiana. The Code Napoléon, with 
its foundations in Roman law and in the 
customary law of France, has continued 
to exert its influence in the Louisiana civ- 
il code even today with regard to tutor- 
ship and custody of minors. Many of the 
reasons are found in Louisiana’s his- 
torical experience. The French and Span- 
ish customs of arranged marriages, 
blessed by the church, permitted no 
divorce. This practice was transplanted 
to colonial Louisiana, where certain 
adaptations were made. There were indi- 
viduals who maintained a legal family, 
according to civil and ecclesiastical law, 
but who, at the same time, complicated 
their situation by a second family, de 
facto in nature and for whom there was 
no legal status. These children are in the 
sole care and custody of their mother, 
regardless of her adequacy for, or interest 
in, caring for them. They do not inherit 
from the father, but the court may 
compel him to provide alimony for their 
support. 

Considerations of this character call 
for an examination of the nature of the 
legal provisions for tutorship of person 
for minors in Louisiana. A tutor, for the 
purposes of this discussion, is the one 
under whose authority is placed the 
person or the estate, or both, of a minor 
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whose youth, inexperience, and mental 
weakness disqualify him for acting for 
himself in the ordinary affairs of life.” 

Under the Louisiana civil code there 
are four kinds of tutorship—tutorship by 
nature, tutorship by will, tutorship by 
the effect of the law, and tutorship by 
appointment of a judge, that is, “dative” 
tutorship.? It is dative tutorship which 
is of particular interest in this discussion. 
It will be noted that these same types of 
tutorship occur in the Code Napoléon.’ 

These four types of tutorship, which 
were carried over into the Louisiana 
civil code, presently retain much of their 
original meaning. Tutorship of nature 
takes place by the inherent right of a 
parent to be tutor for his child. Tutor- 
ship by law and tutorship by appoint- 
ment of the judge, that is, dative tutor- 
ship, as well as tutorship by will, must be 
confirmed by a judge in the first instance. 
Even a natural tutor is obliged to take 
oath before he may act officially in 
tutorial capacity regarding a minor's 
property. 

There are persons who are excluded 
by statute from serving as any type of 
tutor. These include: (1) minors, except 
the father and mother; (2) idiots and 
lunatics; (3) those whose infirmities pre- 
vent them from managing their own 
affairs; (4) those whom the penal law 
declares incapable of holding civil office; 
(5) those who are themselves or whose 
father or mother are parties to a lawsuit, 
on the result of which the condition of 


t Civil Code of the State of Louisiana, ed. B. W. 
Dart (2d ed., 1945), Art. 246 n. 


2 Tbid., Arts. 247-72. 


3 “Tl y a quatre sortes de tutelle, la tutelle natu- 
relle, la tutelle testamentaire, la tutelle légitime, la 
tutelle dative” (Code civil des francais [Code Na- 
poléon] [Paris: De Imprimerie Impérial, 1807], art. 
264). 


the minor or part of his fortune may de- 
pend; and (6) those who are debtors to 
the minors, unless they discharge the 
debt prior to their appointment as tutor.‘ 

It will be noted that there is legal 
provision made for the dismissal of the 
tutor: (1) if the tutor’s conduct is notori- 
ously bad; (2) if the tutor’s management 
manifests either incapacity or dis- 
honesty; and (3) if the tutor neglects to 
cause an inventory to be made of the 
minor’s property within the time pre- 
scribed by law. It should be further ob- 
served that the distinction between 
tutorship of person and tutorship of 
property for minors is not clearly set 
forth. It is the tutorship of persons for 
abandoned and neglected children which 
provides the needy child with a protected 
legal status. This legal identity may pro- 
vide the child who is neglected or aban- 
doned with a legally responsible parent- 
substitute, who may be a person, per- 
sons, or a proper social agency, public or 
private. 

If for cause a charge is filed against a 
tutor for neglect of the minor, it is filed 
in juvenile court, which may then deter- 
mine who shall be awarded care, custo- 
dy, and control of the child. The district 
judge is juvenile judge in every parish 
with but two exceptions, Caddo and 
New Orleans parishes. If neglect charges 
are filed against the tutor in the district 
court, the judge, when the facts are 
established, may cause the child to be 
removed from the custody of parents, 
parent, or tutor and provided with a 
home or such a place for safekeeping and 
protection that, in his best judgment, is 
suitable. The provision states specifically 
that it is the custody, that is, the physi- 
cal possession of the neglected child, 
which the court has removed from the 


4 Civil Code of the State of Louisiana, Art. 302. 
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incompetent parent or tutor.® It is clear 
that in the practice of many courts and 
social agencies, court orders establishing 
custody of a minor child have been used 
by both as if the order established tutor- 
ship of person. This raises the interesting 
question of the purpose and effect of the 
custody order. Many attorneys voice the 
opinion that, for all practical purposes, 
the custody order granted to a person or 
a social agency by a court of appropriate 
jurisdiction will provide proper parental 
substitute when and where needed. It is 
their opinion, that, should the child’s 
situation change in such a way that the 
custody order no longer covers his needs, 
upon appeal to a proper court a second 
order may be issued which will meet the 
new situation. Such a plan would, they 
hold, obviate any need to create legal 
provision for a tutorship of person. In the 
practice of a social agency there are some 
situations which would seem to indicate 
that a custody order has its limitations 
as an instrument authorizing care and 
supervision of a neglected child. The 
writer recalls, in practice in another 
state, an experience which illustrates 
this point. A ten-year-old Mexican boy, 
Juan Roderez, whose father was dead, 
was deserted by his mother and made a 
public ward of X County. His wardship 
was assigned by the court which created 
the wardship to the local department of 
public welfare. Juan was placed in a 
licensed boarding-home by the depart- 
ment of public welfare, which also paid 
for his care and training. One Saturday 
morning the boy, with a half-dozen boys, 
climbed up the overhead structure of a 
bridge. There were exposed charged 
electric wires carried in the superstruc- 
ture of the bridge. Juan was burned by 
one of the live cables, burned so badly 


5 General Statutes of the State of Louisiana, 1939, 
comp. B. W. Dart, sec. 4887. 


that his arm had to be amputated at the 
shoulder. Because he was the legal ward 
of person of the local department of pub- 
lic welfare, the department attorney was 
able to present a legal claim in Juan’s be- 
half against the electrical company. The 
company, because exposed live wires 
were forbidden, settled Juan’s claim for 
his lost arm in full. This settlement 
by the utility company demanded, of 
course, that a wardship of property for 
the administration of the sizable settle- 
ment money be made. The court thus 
created a local bank as a guardian of 
property. Juan, during all this trying 
experience, lived in his same comfortable 
boarding-home with Mexican foster- 
parents, who were very fond of him. The 
settlement money saw Juan through 
physician and hospital bills, his board 
and clothing costs, and an apprentice- 
ship in a trade in which one hand was 
not a barrier. The social agency which 
had the wardship of his person was in 
this case able to act in Juan’s behalf as a 
parent would act. A custody order, on 
the other hand, which provides for the 
physical possession of the child, does not 
enable the tutor or guardian to act as 
the legal parent-substitute of the child, 
whose interests may be jeopardized and 
who may have sustained serious injury. 

There are those who hold that the 
tutorship of person is implicit in the 
tutorship of property. They point to the 
literal translation of Title VIII of the 
Code Napoléon, in which tutorship is 
described as “la tutelle officieuse,” 
which may be translated as “obliging 
guardianship.” The Richards translation 
of the Code has the meaning of “friendly 
guardianship,” which implies interest in 
the personal welfare of the ward.° 

The need of differentiating between a 


6 Code Napoléon, trans. Robert Samuel Richards 
(London, 1824), Title VII, Art. 420. 
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tutorship of person and a tutorship of 
property appears to have been historical- 
ly regarded as unnecessary by both the 
Code Napoléon and the Louisiana civil 
code. It should be observed in this con- 
nection that family meetings assumed 
that the relatives of a minor without pro- 
tection were interested in and adequate 
to provide for the care of children in their 
own family group. This appears to have 
been true for children who possess 
property. It is well known to practi- 
tioners in social agencies that there are 
children whose relatives are not a re- 
source for their care. The welfare of these 
deprived and neglected children is then 
a community responsibility. If the com- 
munity fails to meet responsibility for 
their care, it will be the community that 
will pay the price of that neglect. For 
this reason, a proper parental substitute 
with a clear-cut legal identity to care for 
the child is indicated if no person in his 
own family group is able or willing to 
care for him. It is the responsibility of 
the social worker, before she approaches 
a court, to learn whether the child’s 
relatives can and will give him care. 
Many children can be cared for in this 
way without recourse to tutorship or 
custody. 

In this connection the historical pro- 
visions of the Louisiana civil code for 
“family meetings” to look after the 
interest of unprotected minors is sig- 
nificant. The family meeting was ob- 
ligatory for the management of an un- 
protected minor’s property. This stems 
from the Roman-law concept that there 
should be a guardian for every child. It 
was provided by the civil code that a 
family meeting must be composed of at 
least five relatives or, if relatives were not 
available, friends of the child. It was 
further stipulated that these relatives or 
friends may not live more than thirty 


miles away so that they could participate 
in the meeting. Such family meetings 
were to be held before the recorder of the 
parish, ajustice of peace, or anotary public 
appointed by the judge. Family meetings 
were called at a fixed day and hour, both 
of which must be specifically stated in 
the citation delivered to the participants 
three days before the meeting. All mem- 
bers of a family meeting were required to 
take oath before the officer appointed by 
the court to preside over the meeting, 
which obligated each member to give ad- 
vice according to his best knowledge in 
the interests of the minor.” Examination 
of a number of family-meeting records 
points clearly to the investment of their 
effort in looking after the minor’s proper- 
ty. The child’s interest as a person some- 
times received as little attention from the 
family meetings as from an officially ap- 
pointed tutor or tutrix. Family meet- 
ings are now abolished, thus making the 
care and supervision of each unprotected 
minor a community responsibility. How- 
ever, the aura of family responsibility 
remains. 

In Louisiana law the need for a pro- 
tective tutorship of person for those 
children who are technically described as 
“adulterous bastards” is especially indi- 
cated. The case of Alice Kuhlman and 
her six children, all technically adulterous 
bastards, illuminates this need. Alice 
Kuhlman, when she was fifteen years of 
age, established a relationship with Gus 
Ellison. All their children have been born 
out of wedlock. The barrier to their 
legitimation is the fact that Gus Ellison 
is a married person with four legitimate 
children. He does not earn enough to 
support two families with an aggregate of 
ten children. Alice and her children, 
never supported adequately, have moved 
from one undesirable place to another 

7 Civil Code of the State of Louisiana, Art. 289. 
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and have had intermittant assistance 
from various social agencies. The rela- 
tionship has continued fifteen years, 
according to Alice, not because she was 
fond of her children’s father but because 
he refused to give them support on any 
other basis. The children, although at- 
tractive and intelligent, have had many 
bad experiences. Although full siblings, 
part of them have birth certificates with 
“Kuhlman” as surname and part have 
“Ellison” as surname. This puzzles the 
children themselves. On one occasion the 
seven-year-old boy asked his mother 
why his playmates said he had no father, 
when the child knew his father very well. 
The two older boys, aged thirteen and 
eleven, are now under probation to the 
juvenile court for having broken into a 
loaded boxcar on a railway sidetrack. 
The nine-year-old boy was brought home 
by some fishermen, who found the child 
swimming in the Mississippi River dur- 
ing the March floods when the current 
was very swift. 

Ellison finds the family arrangement 
quite satisfactory. He resents social 
workers from the court and department 
of public welfare. He maintains that he 
supports Alice and the children most of 
the time. He refuses to recognize that 
the children’s experience in this un- 
natural family life influences their be- 
havior. He claims that he has no plans 
for his illegitimate family’s future. Nat- 
ural guardianship in this case is not 
enough; legal tutorship of the children’s 
person is needed. 

Conference with the social agency’s 
attorney confirmed the fact that, under 
Louisiana civil law, the Kuhlman chil- 
dren are adulterous bastards. The at- 
torney gave the informal opinion that 
Mr. Ellison could be forced by court 
order to pay a part of the children’s liv- 
ing costs as alimony. It was agreed that 





both parents were unsuitable guardians 
in fact and that a public tutorship of 
person for all six children was indicated. 
As the matter stands, all six children 
were adulterous bastards, in the sole cus- 
tody of their mother, who is not adequate 
to give them necessary care and training. 
The situation was later reviewed with the 
district attorney. It was his opinion that 
the Ellison children were adulterous 
bastards and as such have no property 
rights, either maternal or paternal. He 
said the Louisiana law shows particular 
harshness toward the rights of children 
born out of wedlock. The attorney felt 
that the law made no provision for the 
creation of a tutorship of person to 
establish a responsible parent-substitute. 
Voluntary consent for the children’s 
placement in foster-care has been given 
the social agency by the mother. This, 
however, is but part of the needs of six 
intelligent, attractive children now legal- 
ly handicapped as adulterous bastards. 


The law of guardian and ward, however, is a 
subject which has been neglected by both 
lawyers and social workers. It is, nevertheless, a 
field in which a special interest is developing be- 
cause of the enactment of social legislation 
which extends benefits to children because of 
certain ‘needs or because they are the survivors 
of insured parents or veterans. Such social legis- 
lation includes the Social Security Act, the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, the Servicemen’s Depend- 
ents Act and various statutes providing bene- 
fits for children of veterans as well as Federal 
and State Workmen’s Compensation laws.*® 


A clear provision in the statute for the 
establishment of tutorship of person as 
distinguished from tutorship of property 
for needy minors is obvious from this dis- 
cussion. That the responsibility is jointly 
shared by the legal and social-work pro- 
fessions is equally evident. Public ad- 


8 Mary Stanton, Guardianship of Children under 
the Law of Guardian and Ward (United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, 1944), p. I. 
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ministrators in social insurance, public 
assistance, foster-home care, institution- 
al care, veterans administration, and 
workmen’s compensation programs 
need legal provision for tutorship of 
person of a minor child, as well as pro- 
visions for tutorship of property. 

It is equally clear that. social-service 
resources, both public and private, 
should provide proper care for neglected 
and dependent children in their con- 
stituencies. This includes a number of 
considerations. Every child-care agency 
should have a legal identity so as to fix 
responsibility for its activities in behalf 
of needy children. For private child-care 
agencies there is considerable experience 
to indicate that responsibility can be 
established effectively by articles of 
incorporation as a nonprofit corporation. 
The public child-care agencies are pro- 


vided by state statute with a legal 
identity. To the social-work profession 
goes the abiding responsibility for in- 
terpreting the needs of neglected and 
dependent children who require substi- 
tute parental care so that state legisla- 
tures and local community chests with 
their respective constituencies are in- 
formed and willing to provide appropri- 
ate funds. Last, but not least in im- 
portance, is the quality of professional 
service rendered by social workers to the 
child, his natural family, his foster- 
family, or the institution in which he 
lives. Channeled through these services, 
the dependent child in need of a legal 
substitute parent will be beneficiary to 
values contributed by both legal and 
social-service professions. 
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APPEALS IN OLD AGE ASSISTANCE IN A MIDDLE WESTERN 





STATE INVOLVING QUESTIONS OF PROPERTY 


CHARLES F. STORY 


fair-hearings provisions of a 

| public welfare program of any 
jurisdiction have certain effects 

upon all applicants for aid. One of the 
most important of these is the legal as- 
surance of a right to appeal to a superior 
office which is given to those applicants 
either wholly or partially denied aid. 
These laws are on the statute-books’ 
and are used with varying frequency 
from state to state. Applicants who are 
denied aid which they think they are en- 
titled to have must have the opportunity 
to appeal and to settle or adjust their 
claim. It is of importance to all others 
that these laws are there to be used, 
should the aggrieved party so desire. 
The effect which appeals have upon 
all applicants and recipients of a public 
welfare program is also important. Al- 
lowing for the highly individualistic 
character of any particular case, never- 
theless there are, running through a large 
number of cases, general characteristics 
and patterns allowing for social study 
and analysis. A public authority enters 
into an appeal case to secure an inter- 
pretation of law with regard to a par- 
ticular appellant and the set of circum- 
stances that he brings with him. The 
consequent ruling should not become iso- 
lated but should also serve to sustain 
or modify administrative procedure. It 
is a policy-making action and, as such, 
t Social Security Act (as amended, 1939), Title I, 
sec. 2(a) (4), provides that a state plan for old age 
assistance must contain provisions for granting any 
individual whose claim for old age assistance is 


denied an opportunity for fair hearing before the 
administering state agency. 





has its effect upon all those for whom 
policies are made. 

Appeal records themselves, when prop- 
erly kept, make available a dynamic 
story of administration. Not all jurisdic- 
tions have kept records of the appeal 
cases which are pertinent to their admin- 
istration, however. An earlier study? 
of the administration of old age assist- 
ance in twelve states chosen for their 
reasonably sound administrative prac- 
tice revealed that only seven of them 
kept some record of their individual 
hearings. 

The present article is concerned with 
appeals for old age assistance benefits 
made to the state authority in one mid- 
dle western state in which the recording 
of appeals has been systematic and in- 
creasingly thorough. During the first 
four and one-half years of experience 
with the appeal procedure as required by 
Title I, sec. 2(a) (4), of the federal Social 
Security Act—or between January 1, 
1936, and July 1, 1940—1,251 requests 
for fair hearings were filed. Standardized 
forms, filing, and numbering date back 
to the first appeals; and, as the number 
of decisions grew, certain descriptive 
information regarding each appellant, 
such as the marital status and age, which 


2 Robert T. Lansdale, Elizabeth Long, Agnes 
Leisy, Byron T. Hipple, The Administration of Old 
Age Assistance (Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1939), p. 313- 


3 It should be noted that these were the first ap- 
peals to have been heard by the state. Prior to the 
passage of the federal Social Security Act the old age 
assistance statutes of the state contained no appeals 
provisions. 
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had been included or had been omitted 
from the written decision at random, was 
invariably a part of the record. 

The written decision on which this 
study is based is the official report of the 
reviewing authority. The state authority 
arrives at its decision from the county 
record and the examiner’s report after 
the hearing is held. This is issued to all 
parties involved and uniformly consists 
of four parts: (1) a preliminary recital 
sets forth all the circumstances involved; 


based on claims of insufficient aid, while 
53 followed a county’s termination of 
assistance. Appeals from denial or ter- 
mination of old age assistance are based 
on the county’s contention that one or 
more of the qualifying statutory condi- 
tions have not been satisfied by the peti- 
tioner. Table 1 contains an analysis of 
the primary cause for denial or termina- 
tion of these grants. 

Claims for increased grants, on the 
other hand, involve insufficient money 


TABLE 1 


APPEALS IN OLD AGE ASSISTANCE FROM DENIAL 
OR TERMINATION OF GRANT 








Alleged Disqualifying Statutory 
Requirements 





"Traneler OF DIODETEY.. oo <<, 6.5. 0.00500. as 
Savings or income from property... ... 
Unwilling to assign property or grant lien on 
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Relatives responsible for care......... 
Income from self or relatives.......... 
Insufficient residence................ 
Failure to support dependents........ 
Inmate of benevolent institution. ..... 
Insufficient proof of age.............. 
Insufficient proof of citizenship....... 
Conviction for felony within preceding ten 
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(2) the findings of fact establish those 
considerations which are pertinent to the 
case, including any action toward an 
adjustment which may have been made 
by the county, a withdrawal by the ap- 
pellant, death of the appellant, or any 
illegality in proceedings or lack of the 
state’s jurisdiction; (3) a conclusion 
states the legal results which stem from 
the facts, while (4) the order decrees 
the action taken. 

In a random sample of 421 decisions, 
or every third case, 189 appeals were 
made from denial of old age assistance 
by the county to the applicant, 179 were 


to meet present or anticipated expense. 
Eligibility has already been established 
and a grant issued, determined with 
varying degrees of accuracy by the peti- 
tioner’s need. Perhaps the appellant 
has subsequently been deprived of an 
auxiliary source of income or has had to 
change his living arrangements. Perhaps 
he is attempting to have his grant pro- 
vide for more than his own needs. He 
may simply not be able to “make ends 
meet.”’ He may have incurred medical 
expenses or may anticipate them. Winter 
may find him unable to provide fuel. 
Finally, he may believe that all recipi- 
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ents are entitled to the maximum grant. 
In short, any change in a beneficiary’s 
living arrangements, any anticipated 
change, or any difficulty involved in 
interpreting his grant may lead to an 
appeal of insufficiency. 

In this article an attempt is made to 
review the cases in which questions 
involving property are the basis of the 
appeal. Less information seems to be 
available concerning the barrier which 
property matters create in qualifying 
for old age assistance and in interpreting 
the grant issued than is the case with 
any other factor. Property, as used in 
this article, includes all real and chattel 
property, insurance, negotiable invest- 
ments, and cash savings of the appellant 
and his or her spouse. Questions involv- 
ing transfer of property, control of prop- 
erty, or an unwillingness to assign prop- 
erty or grant a lien on it to the county 
account for 149 appeals, or approximate- 
ly 62 per cent of that group in which aid 
was denied or terminated. Thirty appeals 
from insufficient grants, which consider 
the recipient’s income from property,‘ 
when added to this group, present a 
figure of 179 appeals, or approximately 
43 per cent of the entire group which 
deal with property matters. Considera- 
tion given to the nature of these appeals, 
the property involved, and the action 
of the state reviewing authority in one 
state should help in understanding this 
matter as it pertains to other jurisdic- 
tions. 

Regulations governing property trans- 
fer date back to the first old age assist- 
ance laws, added by the legislature to 
the state’s public welfare statutes in 
1925. An applicant for an old age pen- 


4Since information in this group of appeals is 
often incompletely presented, this figure is probably 
less than the actual number of cases involving prop- 
erty matters. 


sion, in the plan offered to the counties 
at their option, could not have property 
in excess of $3,000 valuation, nor could 
he have deprived himself of property in 
order to qualify for aid. The administer- 
ing county judges might require the 
transfer of any or all property to the 
State Board of Control before granting a 
pension, while the income from such 
property would be paid to the person or 
persons entitled to it. On the death of 
the person assisted, the total amount 
paid as pension, together with simple 
interest at 3 per cent annually, should be 
deducted from his estate and paid to the 
jurisdictions which had supported him, 
in proportion to their contributions. 
Only two changes were made in these 
sections of the statutes prior to 1935. In 
1929 the statutes were re-worded, chang- 
ing the word “pension” to “assistance,” 
while in 1931 the management of proper- 
ty transferred to the State Board of 
Control was given to the individual 
counties. 

The legislature in the closing minutes 
of its regular session in 1935 approved 
the revision of its public assistance 
statutes so as to bring them into har- 
mony with the provisions of the federal 
Social Security Act, which had just been 
enacted. The property-qualification pro- 
vision remained much the same as be- 
fore, but maximum holdings were raised 
from $3,000 valuation to $5,000. Re- 
covery was broadened so as to include 
reimbursement to the federal Treasury 
for one-half the amount secured. Ad- 
ministrative powers were still vested in 
the county judge (subsequently to be 
transferred in some jurisdictions to new- 
ly created county pension departments), 
while a State Pension Department was 
organized, taking over the old age as- 
sistance functions of the State Board of 
Control. The State Pension Board of 
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three members became the authority for 
adjudicating appeals made to the state. 

Amendments added by the special 
session of 1937 provided for the return 
to the original holders of all real property 
transferred to the county to secure as- 
sistance benefits. All insurance policies 
with cash or loan value not in excess of 
$1,000 were excluded from property 
authorized to be transferred to secure 
assistance benefits, while a statutory 
lien was substituted for the assignment 
of real property situated within the 
state. Such liens could be released in the 
amount necessary to provide for the 
support and maintenance of a surviving 
spouse or minor children. Interest on 
money granted would no longer be col- 
lected from the estate of the recipient. 
Furthermore, all old age assistance paid 
to any beneficiary was to constitute a 
lien upon his estate and would have 
priority over all other liens subsequently 
acquired except tax liens. Two years 
later, provision was made for the return 
of all insurance policies with cash or loan 
value not in excess of $1,000 by the 
counties to the former holders, effective 
July 1, 1940. 

The State Pension Department con- 
tinued to function until December, 1938, 
when a State Department of Social Ad- 
justment was created by executive order, 
to which its functions and personnel 
were transferred. A resolution of the 
legislature revoked this order in January, 
1939, whereupon the State Pension De- 
partment was re-created and continued 
to function until November, 1939. At 
that time all welfare activities were con- 
solidated in a State Department of 
Public Welfare with various subdivi- 
sions. The director of the Division of 
Public Assistance of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare thereupon be- 
came the authority for the appeals- 


adjudication function of the State Pen- 
sion Board. 

The sample cases comprising this 
study show that the 76 appeals based on 
transfer-of-property provisions are dis- 
tributed fairly evenly throughout the 
period, with the greatest number occur- 
ring within the last two and one-half 
years. Eleven appeals in this first group 
were filed in 1936, 11 more in 1937, 21 in 
1938, 23 in 1939, and 10 in the first half 
of 1940. Appeals involving questions of 
savings or income from property reached 
a high point in 1939, diminishing per- 
ceptibly in 1940. Nineteen appeals were 
filed in 1936, 15 in 1937, 16 in 1938, 31 in 
1939, but only 5 during the first six 
months of 1940. In contrast with these 
two groups, all but one of the appeals 
based on the state’s interest in recovery 
of old age assistance money occurred 
within the first two years of the state- 
wide program. Of 17 appeals, 10 were 
filed in 1936, 6 in 1937, while only 1 was 
filed in 1939. 

Table 2 shows the conclusions reached 
by the state reviewing authority in the 
76 appeals involving questions of trans- 
fer of property. In 56 the individual 
county was sustained, while, excluding 
the appeal in which there was lack of 
state jurisdiction, the remaining 19 
cases, or 25 per cent, indicate some de- 
gree of adjustment in favor of the peti- 
tioner. 

Table 3 contains the disposition of 
appeals by the state reviewing authority 
involving matters of savings and income 
from property. The results here closely 
parallel the preceding group. Omitting 
1 appeal on which the state lacked juris- 
diction, 27 per cent, or 23 cases, show 
settlement at least in some part favorable 
to the appellant, while 62 decisions, or 
73 per cent, sustained the action of the 
individual counties. 
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In Table 4 the conclusion set forth by 
the state reviewing authority in the 17 
appeals based on alleged refusal to per- 
mit old age assistance to be secured is 
shown. The most outstanding fact is that 
the number of appeals from which old 


Analysis of the appeals is made ac- 
cording to the property question in- 
volved and in each section in the order 
in which they were filed with the state 
reviewing authority. Most of the cases 
involving questions of property transfer 


TABLE 2 


DISPOSITION OF OLD AGE ASSISTANCE APPEALS TO STATE REVIEWING 
AUTHORITY BASED ON ALLEGATIONS OF DISQUALIFYING 
TRANSFER OF PROPERTY 
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age assistance had been terminated is 
nearly as great as the number in which 
old age assistance had been denied. The 
discretion allowed county pension ad- 
ministrators in securing the property of 
the recipient of assistance offers an ex- 
planation for this. Seven appeals in this 
category, or approximately 41 per cent 
of the entire group, indicate an adjust- 
ment at least in part favorable to the 
petitioner. 


are detailed, while those dealing with 
financial recovery, cash assets, and in- 
come from property, usually involving 
fewer circumstances, are brief. 


APPEALS INVOLVING DISQUALIFYING 
TRANSFER OF PROPERTY 


It is important to consider what is 
meant by the “value” of a person’s 
property. Negotiable securities are as- 
sumed to be worth their present sale 
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price, but realty is not so simply deter- 
mined. Decisions will frequently men- 
tion the “value” of a house and lot or 
farm; occasionally they will speak of 
an amount as the “assessed value.” But 
is this an adequate measure of its worth? 

The state has established a recom- 
mended standard of equalized property 
values within its boundaries as a whole. 
It has been found that, accepting this as 
a norm of 100, locally assessed values 
will vary from as little as 33 to as much 
as 140. In the hearing of one appeal 
(No. 1221), subsequently discussed, it 


fer must be considered individually in 
each case, while value figures as given, 
although arbitrary in themselves, should 
be regarded only as a general indication 
of the worth of the property. The statu- 
tory provision allowing maximum prop- 
erty holdings of $5,000 will be seen to 
apply with relative infrequency to the 
transfer of property for eligibility for 
assistance. In March, 1936, the attorney- 
general interpreted this section of the 
statutes to mean that the county ad- 
ministrators were vested with discretion 
in authorizing old age assistance in the 


TABLE 4 


DISPOSITION OF OLD AGE ASSISTANCE APPEALS TO STATE REVIEWING 
AUTHORITY BASED ON ALLEGED REFUSAL TO 
PERMIT GRANT TO BE SECURED 
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was brought out that property was nor- 
mally assessed in that neighborhood at 
50 per cent of its value. 

An amount determined by what the 
holding would bring on the market also 
has its limitations. Numerous local fac- 
tors carry a decided influence in adjust- 
ing and readjusting such worth. The 
construction of a factory may increase 
or decrease the worth of any near-by 
home. Discovery of natural resources 
or an influx of population invariably 
increases the worth of property. The 
influence of zoning changes is marked. 
Property worth determined by market 
price may be relatively stable, but it may 
also be subject to sharp change. 

The equity involved in property trans- 


case of an applicant with holdings val- 
ued at less than $5,000 and to prohibit 
certification for grants if holdings ex- 
ceeded that amount. Further considera- 
tion will be given to this in the case 
study. 


One of the earliest appeals (No. 110)5 was 
that of a petitioner who had valuable property 
which he wished to sell. There was ill-feeling 


5 It seems unnecessary to point out that it is diffi- 
cult for a short summary of a case to reflect its total 
significance. It should perhaps be emphasized, how- 
ever, that the state agency has before it at the time 
of decision not only the transcript of the hearing and 
the examiner’s notes but also the county case record 
giving the entire background. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the summaries presented in this article, 
in spite of being abbreviated, help to make clear the 
problems involved in these controversial property 
questions. 
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between himself and his wife, and she would 
consent to selling only to their son. As a result 
of this sale she received a bond of support while 
the petitioner acquired only valueless farm 
machinery. His application for old age assist- 
ance had been rejected on grounds that the son 
was responsible for his support. It developed at 
the hearing that proceedings had been started 
against the son but that his liability for support 
had never been either fully determined or or- 
dered; further, that the petitioner’s own needs 
had never been fully ascertained. The State 
Pension Board, in a 1936 decision, remanded 
the case to the county judge for determination 
of the applicant’s needs and his means of sup- 


port. 


In a 1937 case (No. 330) the appeal resulted 
from the denial of a grant-in-aid because of 
the appellant’s transfer of five acres of land, 
valued at $1,145, to his daughter in May, 1935. 
At the hearing it was noted that this daughter 
had advanced $2,735.22 for her father’s ex- 
penses since 1929, or more than the value of the 
conveyance. Although the county judge con- 
tended that his children could assist him, it was 
brought out that he had already made his home 
with one of them, who was not in a position to 
contribute further, while the other’s earnings 
were insufficient for any contribution whatso- 
ever. The examiner recommended a grant of 
$9.70 a month to provide for food, clothing, and 
personal items, with additional medical aid to 
be handled at the county’s discretion. Subse- 
quent to the hearing, the county granted him 
old age assistance at $12 a month and then in- 
creased this amount to $13. 


In the joint appeal (Nos. 513, 514) of one 
couple it was noted that both had been granted 
assistance in March, 1936, but had returned 
their checks unsigned. The following month 
they mortgaged property worth $2,500 to their 
daughter and son-in-law and, on applying for 
aid in October of that year, were refused. At 
the hearing the daughter and her husband 
claimed to have made payments on the pur- 
chase price of the property and to have ad- 
vanced money for insurance, taxes, and living 
expenses. The examiner noted, however, that 
this claim to the right to hold a mortgage for 
money advanced to the applicants was based 
merely on an oral understanding, unsupported 
by any written evidence of the applicants’ in- 
debtedness. Although it was held that the deci- 


sion of the county pension department was not 
arbitrary, the case was dismissed without 
prejudice to the right of the applicants to reap- 
ply for assistance if the son-in-law and daughter 
gave satisfaction of the mortgage given them 
by the parents. 


This phrase, ‘‘... . without prejudice 
to the right of the applicant to reapply 
....” is found again and again through- 
out the rulings. Frequently, appeals, as 
in the case of the one just discussed, 
have been made when, in apparent good 
faith, property was transferred in such a 
way as to prevent the applicant from 
being eligible. Minor changes would 
rectify this, and the appellant and coun- 
ty have been so notified when such oc- 
curred. 

At times the counties enter into ap- 
peals in hopes of judgment in favor of the 
applicant. Such judgment, expressed 
most strongly by a mandatory order, has 
furnished certain counties with a defini- 
tion of state policy in close or questioned 
cases. 


An instance of this is seen when one county 
favored making a grant but wished to have the 
applicant’s case (No. 623) presented before the 
state reviewing authority before so doing. The 
application had been denied because the peti- 
tioner hdd released the mortgage of $1,500 
which he held on property owned by a son, when 
the latter wished to sell it. He made the state- 
ment at the hearing that he did not know, in 
releasing this mortgage, that he was doing any- 
thing that would prevent him from receiving old 
age assistance. The pension department gave 
its opinion that any statement made by the 
petitioner could be taken as correct. Subse- 
quent to the hearing, a grant-in-aid was made. 


Only one mandatory order was written in 
this group of appeals. In a 1938 case (No. 721) 
the judge maintained that the appellant’s 
brother was a wealthy man if he could satisfy a 
mortgage of $4,000 on property which she and 
another brother had transferred to him. The 
examiner himself recommended that the case 
be dismissed because of the transfer. The State 
Pension Board, however, found that the ap- 
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pellant’s sole claim to the property was through 
the fact that she had been transferred joint- 
tenancy interests simply for the purpose of 
eliminating probate of the brother’s estate if 
he died first. She had not retransferred this 
property to qualify for old age assistance. 
A mandatory order was thereupon served on 
the county for payments of $14 monthly. 


The only decision (Nos. 938, 939) to men- 
tion ignorance of the law was in the instance of 
one couple’s appeal. The appellants had trans- 
ferred a farm valued at $3,800, believing it not 
chargeable, and had applied for old age as- 
sistance shortly afterward. The state made al- 
lowance for misleading newspaper reports but 
held that they should have conferred with the 
county pension authority. The county offered 
assistance if the property was retransferred, 
allowing the daughter an a priori lien on the 
property for $400 in improvements which she 
had made. 


The alleged property transfer in the case 
(No. 1163) of one elderly appellant is more in- 
volved than the majority of these cases. Her 
husband was the recipient of a grant of $17.50 
a month, but she had been denied aid twice on 
the grounds of transfer of her property. In Janu- 
ary, 1929, she had acquired 11 acres of land 
through a deed of a brother. She, in turn, deeded 
the property to a daughter in August, 1934, 
for $1,100 and life-estate. Instead of giving the 
deed to this daughter, however, she gave it to 
another daughter, who had intended to hold it 
during her mother’s lifetime. If the first daugh- 
ter died, therefore, it would not have to go 
through court. The deed was recorded in April, 
1936, when the second daughter moved away. 
Actually, there was no cash consideration of 
$1,100; the amount, if developed, was simply an 
appraisal added to the deed when it went 
through court. 

In its decision in 1939 the State Pension 
Board declared that the deed of August, 1934, 
was incomplete as it was not delivered to the 
rightful daughter but remained in the other’s 
control. In reality it was a conditional docu- 
ment, serving in lieu of a will. The daughter had 
given no consideration for the deed; and, if she 
had improved the property, as she testified, it 
would first have to be established in court. 
There was also no consideration in the con- 
veyance for the subsequent care of the peti- 
tioner and her husband. The board ruled that 
the county could not be deemed arbitrary in 


denying old age assistance, while the case was 
dismissed without prejudice to her right for 
assistance if the deed of 1934 was canceled. 


A number of problems created by 
property-transfer cases caused the State 
Pension Department at this time to 
secure counsel of the attorney-general. 
His opinion merits detailed considera- 
tion. 

It was recognized that strict construc- 
tion of that section of the statutes per- 
taining to disqualifying transfer of prop- 
erty was taken by some administrators 
while others urged liberal interpreta- 
tion. The latter suggested a number of 
tests in disclosing the intention of the 
transferring party. Was a substantial 
equity transferred? Was there adequate 
and present consideration? Was transfer 
made to relatives or others who might 
be privy to an attempt to circumvent 
the provisions? Was the conveyance 
made under duress of circumstances, 
such as impending foreclosure? Did the 
proximity of the transfer to the date of 
application for aid indicate attempt to 
circumvent the statute? 

These questions which the attorney- 
general sets forth reflect the points of 
deliberation of the state reviewing au- 
thority seen thus far. Opposing a strict 
construction, the attorney-general con- 
tinued: 


No rule of thumb has yet ever been devised 
which, when applied, will give the right answer 
to all circumstances and to all situations. Each 
individual case has to be considered in view of 
all the facts and circumstances connected with 
that particular case. The problem is not es- 
sentially different than determining whether a 
deceased transferred the property in con- 
templation of death, which is the question of 
ultimate fact to be determined in computing 
inheritance taxes where there has been a trans- 
fer of property prior to death..... Under the 
law the administrators of the pension system 
are charged with the duty of determining this 
ultimate question of fact. No administrator 
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is justified in ignoring the plain terms of the 
statute merely because he may be charged with 
partiality or bias in conscientiously endeavor- 
ing to arrive at the ultimate question of fact 
in any particular case. No law was ever yet de- 
vised that was so automatic in its workings as 
to relieve those charged with the administra- 
tion of it from the onus of such accusations. An 
administrator will be successful as a good public 
servant to the extent that the records show that 
he acted conscientiously in the performance of 
his functions and his duties and that the ac- 
cusations of bias and prejudice are without 
merit. 


A second problem presented by the 
State Pension Department was whether 
or not the transfer of property so as to 
circumvent the recovery and lien por- 
tions of the statutes violated property- 
transfer provisions, per se, as well. This, 
the attorney-general replied, would 
probably not be so. Such a conveyance 
would rather lie within the field of dis- 
cretion wherein an administrative officer 
may or may not deny the applicant the 
benefits which he seeks. In the words of 
the attorney-general: 

The administrating officer is given wide 
discretionary power as to the release of all or 
any part of the real estate from the lien,—but 
it is for the administrating officer to determine 
whether a particular parcel of real estate shall 
be released from the lien, rather than for the 
applicant for a pension to determine in advance 
of becoming a pensioner whether a particular 
parcel of real estate shall be subjected to the 
Her,’.’. . The applicant thus denied the benefit 
of the Act because of such a colorable convey- 
ance, may, of course, regain title to the prop- 
erty transferred and subsequently apply for the 
benefits of the Act. 


A concomitant problem was that in- 
curred by the transfer of property en- 
cumbered by a mortgage to the full 
value or more in order to avoid fore- 
closure. Focus was placed on the 
mortgagor’s parting with his equity of 
redemption and often a certain period of 
occupancy. In reply the attorney-general 
acknowledged that the mortgagor parts 


with such equity but observed that the 
mortgagee also parts with any right he 
may have to a deficiency judgment 
against the mortgagor at the end of the 
foreclosure. The mortgagor may or may 
not be parting with a period of occu- 
pancy. 

In the common situation encountered 
in which the Federal Land Bank would 
permit—in fact often encouraged—the 
extension of a farm mortgage when the 
title was transferred to a son who as- 
sumes the mortgage, a number of con- 
siderations were allowed. If no substan- 
tial equity was transferred; if the original 
holder had no reasonable prospect of 
making the default good; if the transfer 
were made at the insistence of the 
mortgage-holder as an alternative to 
foreclosure, it would be difficult to see 
how there could be the attempt to con- 
travene the statutes. The case might be 
otherwise if some or all of the facts were 
different. 

It has been observed that the statutes 
make no reference to the length of time 
that ineligibility following transfer would 
continue. Jf the transfer were in good 
faith, no time consideration would be 
raised. But if the transfer had been made 
to evade the specifications of the statu- 
utes, would the passage of a certain peri- 
od of time be sufficient to qualify the 
applicant again? The attorney-general 
wrote as follows: 


We do not think that time, and time alone, 
is sufficient to accomplish any such result. In 
the first place, the time element is not apt to 
arise in relation to such a question. It usually 
arises in relation to the making of a finding as to 
whether the transfer was for the purpose of 
qualifying for old age relief or otherwise to avoid 
the terms of the Act. The time element involved 
between the transfer and the date of application 
is one of a number of other important factors to 
consider in arriving at the ultimate finding of 
fact. If the ultimate finding is that the property 
was transferred for the purpose of qualifying for 
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old age relief or otherwise toe avoid the terms of 
the Act, and the benefits of the “ct are accord- 
ingly refused an applicant, the order should 
and probably will specify what the applicant 
must do with respect to those transfers before 
his application will receive any further consid- 
eration. Until the applicant offers an application 
showing that he has complied with the terms 
of the prior order, his application is without 
standing. Mere lapse of time after an applica- 
tion has been refused because of a transfer 
found to be colorable will not make that which 
was originally an evasion of the Act, a compli- 
ance with the Act. 


One appeal (No. 1221), heard a few weeks 
after the foregoing opinion, involved the ques- 
tion of transfer of heavily mortgaged property. 
The petitioner had applied for a grant-in-aid in 
1935 but had been refused because he would not 
extend his property in security. He reapplied in 
October, 1938, and was again refused on 
grounds of disqualifying transfer of property. 
The property in question was an 8o-acre farm, 
assessed at $515. Property in this neighborhood, 
it was brought out, was generally assessed at 
50 per cent of its true value. The farm was en- 
cumbered by a Federal Land Bank Commis- 
sioner’s mortgage, originally of $900; but at 
the time of the hearing it appeared that there 
was a principal balance of $585 and an interest 
balance of $160.74. There was also an unpaid 
balance of $345.30 on a Federal Rehabilitation 
loan, while taxes, amounting to $46, were de- 
linquent. 

The State Pension Board observed that both 
the petitioner and his son must have realized 
that the property was valuable or else the trans- 
fer would not have been made. The son had 
contributed labor and wages as a school janitor 
to the home but had received food and shelter 
and was fulfilling his moral and legal duty to- 
ward his parents. The burden of proof of a 
contract or partnership agreement by positive 
evidence would be that of the petitioner and 
his son. They had not supplied such proof. The 
board declared that if the property were re- 
transferred, however, both the appellant and 
his wife would be eligible and that a grant could 
be computed which would amortize the Federal 
Land Bank loan. 


The joint petition of one couple (Nos. 1510, 
1511) illustrates what has occurred in a small 
percentage of appeals. Denial had been based on 
the plaintiffs’ depositing a sum in excess of $500 


with an undertaker. An adjustment was 
reached between the county and the petitioners 
prior to the hearing, and upon request of the 
petitioners in 1940 the hearing was not held. 

In another case (No. 1551) the appellant’s 
husband died in 1927, leaving her widow’s es- 
tate in property worth $470. She transferred 
this to a daughter in August, 1939, with the 
single consideration that the daughter pay her 
funeral expenses. The appellant’s subsequent 
application for assistance was denied. At the 
hearing the examiner proposed that she be al- 
lowed to collect the rentals from the property, 
and in return she would pay taxes, upkeep, and 
insurance charges. Her daughter and son-in-law 
would assume. the funeral expenses. A budget 
was computed at $20.24. Rentals from the 
property would provide $8.00 of this amount, 
leaving a deficit of $12.24. The director of the 
Division of Public Assistance, who by this time 
was serving as appeals authority, declared the 
grant of $12 authorized by the county to be in 
order. 


The action of the county had been sustained 
in 1939 when aid was denied an elderly couple 
(Nos. 1243, 1244). The appellants had mort- 
gaged a 64-acre farm in 1935 to pay an alleged 
indebtedness to their children. This resulted in 
their becoming destitute. After the husband 
had died, his wife appealed again in 1940. Sub- 
sequent to the hearing she was issued a grant of 
$13. The decision acknowledged that the funds 
which had been transferred by the couple to 
their children had been equalized by support 
which the children had given the appellant since 
the transfer took place. 

In another case (No. 1599) the appellant 
had moved from one county to a neighboring 
county in August, 1939. After several denials 
because of sufficient income, the county of for- 
mer residence had granted him old age assistance 
in the amount of $24 in June of that year. The 
grant was made after approval had been given 
to certain property transfers which he had en- 
tered into a short time before, and it was in- 
fluenced by the fact that early in the spring of 
1939 he was bedridden following a severe stroke. 
A further fact influencing the county was that 
the son of the recipient of the transferred prop- 
erty agreed to let the appellant live with them. 
The arrangement did not last, however, owing 
to altercations between the son’s wife and the 
petitioner, who became dissatisfied with this 
arrangement and moved to the neighboring 
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county. It should be noted that the former 
county of residence continued to pay old age 
assistance to him even at the time of his appeal, 
or approximately nine months after he had 
moved from there. 

The petitioner made application for old age 
assistance in the neighboring county and was 
denied because the local pension department 
believed the transferred property to be worth 
considerably more than the value placed on it at 
transfer and in spite of the fact that the con- 
veyance was approved by the former county. 

Subsequent to the hearing and before the 
final decision, the county advised the state that 
old age assistance would be granted to him. The 
decision expresses the opinion of the appeals 
authority in part as follows: 

No evidence has been submitted to indicate any 
gross abuse of discretion by [the former county of 
residence] or fraud on their part in approving a trans- 
fer of the properties by said petitioner, and although 
this department or any other county department 
might have handled the matter differently, it is con- 
cluded that this department as well as the [latter 
county] Pension Department should accord transac- 
tions such as were entered into in this case the pre- 
sumption of good faith to promote uniform adminis- 
tration of the Social Security Aids throughout the 
state. 


APPEALS INVOLVING SAVINGS AND 
INCOME FROM PROPERTY 


Appeals considered in this group will 
be found to represent a number of situa- 
tions, all of which involve the matter of 
income which property brings, cash 
which it represents, or cash itself. In 
certain instances decision has been 
reached easily, while other appeals in- 
volve intangible factors which make the 
decree difficult to secure. 

Some of these cases involve discussion 
of a factor not heretofore considered— 
that of the maximum income. Until 
1939, when the legislature increased the 
maximum income from all sources to a 
figure not exceeding $40 a month, the 
total authorized income had been set at 
$1.00 a day. Grants have been deter- 
mined by need as measured by county 
budgets after income from various 
sources has been credited. It may be 


assumed that there would be variation 
both in what counties consider as in- 
come-producing property and in the 
values which they place upon it. 


In a 1937 case (No. 465) one petitioner had 
been denied assistance because of property 
holdings of his wife. She had become the bene- 
ficiary of the estate of a son by a former mar- 
riage which was valued at $3,900 and mort- 
gaged.at $1,900. The probating of the estate 
had not been completed and, as it was recog- 
nized that he was without other means of sup- 
port, the county voluntarily issued him a grant 
of $14.50 following the hearing. 


In another case (No. 612) the plaintiff, in 
addition to his old age assistance grant, had 
received $379 from the sale of personal proper- 
ty, $77.87 from soil-conservation funds, $5.75 
and a calf in exchange for some oats, and an 
undetermined amount from the sale of potatoes 
and other personal property in the four months 
prior to his appeal. The state sustained termi- 
nation of his grant but instructed the county to 
reinvestigate his needs within the following 
three months. 


The appeal of another party (No. 639) from 
discontinuance of aid was remanded when it was 
found that no real income was received from 
leased property in which he held one-third in- 
terest. This property, valued at $3,000, was 
mortgaged for $1,495, while taxes, mortgage, 
and upkeep absorbed the rental payments. If 
the appellant was willing to turn over his in- 
terest in this property to the county, assistance 
was to be authorized at $18 a month. 


One recipient (No. 655) in another 1937 case 
was granted $25 in May, 1936, and later re- 
quested that the amount be increased to $30. 
The county investigated his case and, instead of 
authorizing the increase, reduced his grant to 
$13 a month in April, 1937. At the hearing the 
appellant revealed that he owned property 
renting for $38 a month but involving expendi- 
tures of $26.16, leaving a profit of only $11.84. 
It is generally accepted practice among the 
counties to include small amounts in budgets 
when they are needed for property mainte- 
nance and taxes. In this instance the county 
declared that, as the property was rented to 
relatives, they might assume these costs, or, al- 
ternatively, the rent might be raised. The State 
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Pension Board upheld the action of the county 
judge. 


Although the state has a policy of favoring 
applications from persons holding cash assets 
up to $300, the counties vary from this some- 
what in administration. In the appeal (Nos. 
890, 891) of one couple in 1938, involv- 
ing the question of disqualifying transfer of 
property and disposition of cash assets, the ex- 
aminer described the policy of one county as 
follows: “If they have less than $75 they keep 
it but make reports as to the expenditure of the 
money. Ordinarily any amount over $75 is with- 
drawn and deposited with the county treasurer 
in a trust fund. The money does not draw in- 
terest, but it is kept intact and can be with- 
drawn any time for necessities with the approval 
of the court.” 


The case (No. 1229) of an elderly appellant, 
as with a previous appeal (No. 655), involved 
denial of old age assistance for tax and interest 
payments. Her farm, assessed at $7,160, was 
mortgaged for $9,335.25, while unpaid taxes 
had accumulated for the two preceding years. 
The farm provided her support, and the county 
judge took the stand that any benefits paid 
would be used for interest on the mortgage and 
for taxes. The state, in a 1939 decision sustain- 
ing him, recognized that she might reapply in 
the near future should she be forced to leave 
the farm. 


One appeal cited the modest property hold- 
ings of husband and wife (Nos. 1235, 1236) and, 
in addition, their mortgages on two tracts of 
good land. It was declared that these mort- 
gages could be refinanced without undue loss, 
giving the applicants cash for their immediate 
needs. Or if they should be willing to assign the 
mortgages to the county, it was advised that 
their application be reconsidered. 


In the frequent situation involving a 
petitioner’s sharing his home with rela- 
tives, the state has not only regarded 
such relatives as roomers and boarders 
and thus liable for a fair share of the 
household expenses but has maintained 
that, whenever possible, they should 
contribute to the petitioner’s personal 
expenses. : 


In the appeal (No. 1260) of one party the 
county assumed that the relatives’ rent was 


offset by the petitioner’s board. The State 
Pension Board called for a mandatory order of 
payment of $12 to him after establishing his 
budget at $17.77 monthly and determining the 
rental offset at $6.00. 


A grant was favored in the instance of one 
appeal (No. 1345), although the appellant 
could not give a detailed account of the disposi- 
tion of funds. Following an auto accident in 
1938, she received $1,241 as insurance settle- 
ment. Her old age assistance was revoked, and 
she was told to live on this sum for three years. 
In May, 1939, she reapplied and was denied, 
as she could not account for spending the mon- 
ey. Points of consideration raised at the hear- 
ing concerned whether there was any remaining 
cash, whether or not the money had been spent 
in order that the applicant might requalify for 
aid, and whether or not it had been squandered 
so as to make a grant of old age assistance a 
doubtful public policy. It was clear that she 
had no money. On the advice of her attorney, 
following the accident, she had sent for her 
daughter to come to care for her. The son-in-law 
and child came as well. They had no money and 
were dependent on the mother’s means. The 
son-in-law looked for work but without success. 
It was impossible to reconstruct the petitioner’s 
accounts except for the amount of $503. The 
case was remanded to the county court with 
instructions to compute and issue assistance. 


One appellant in 1939 (No. 1369) had readi- 
ly liquidable stock, of which the current value 
was $2,088. Within the meaning of the statute 
she was deemed as not needy. The bank account 
of another petitioner (No. 1390) that same year 
was found to have fluctuated considerably in 
1938, owing to necessary expenses. At one time, 
while this case was active, he was observed to 
have $200 on deposit, while after the hearing, 
but before the decision was written, he re- 
ceived a dividend of $60.40. He had little in- 
come and had recently sold certain property. 
Although the county was sustained, it was noted 
that he might need a grant-in-aid in a few 
months. 


One appeal (No. 1495) in 1940 was based 
upon income from the appellant’s property 
insufficient to meet his budget. The case was 
dismissed after it was determined that he 
should sell certain of his holdings to meet his 
immediate needs. In another case (No. 1530) it 
was advised that a grant be withheld until the 
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appellant had disposed of certain properties for 
adequate consideration but against which there 
was considerable indebtedness, or until such 
holdings were lost through foreclosure. In other 
words, the appellant was required to utilize his 
full rights in property which he was losing be. 
fore being granted assistance. This case will be 
noticed in its contrast to others (Nos. 639, 1235, 
1236), in which the property brought no real 
return or where it had a negotiable value. 


APPEALS INVOLVING REFUSAL TO 
PERMIT GRANT TO BE SECURED 


Numerous important opinions were 
secured from the attorney-general’s office 
during this period on questions of fi- 
nancial recovery. These, in the main, 
concern matters of property manage- 
ment and recovery of equity in it. A 
section of an opinion in March, 1936, 
previously mentioned, construes the 
statutes as prohibiting the administra- 
tive agency from granting old age as- 
sistance without having first secured 
the public, if there is any danger that 
the applicant’s property might be placed 
beyond the reach of the public’s claim 
for reimbursement. 

These cases will be found to parallel 
closely those in which aid was denied 
because of disqualifying transfer of 


property. 


One petitioner (No. 151) refused to transfer 
her property to the county on making applica- 
tion for aid, preferring certain creditors to 
whom she had not given other security for their 
loans. The State Pension Board sustained the 
county in ruling on the case in 1936, but in this 
instance the proposal was made that she liqui- 
date the property, settle with her creditors, and 
then reapply for a grant-in-aid. 


Although another appellant (No. 279) was 
informed by the examiner that the mere receipt 
of old age assistance would be charged against 
his farm, assessed at $2,350, regardless of wheth- 
er or not he granted a lien to the county pension 
department, he was not willing to accept lien 
provisions, and the county was sustained in 
terminating his grant. 


In the case of one appellant (No. 296) that 
same year a grant-in-aid was denied because 
he had willed certain property to his son, who, 
it was noted, had made extraordinary efforts 
for eleven years to support him. It was brought 
out that a will does not transfer interest in 
property, and the county was sustained by the 
State Pension Board. 


One grant was discontinued when the recipi- 
ent (No. 352) would not assign four insurance 
policies, totaling $591, to the county pension de- 
partment. Her daughter, with whom she lived, 
had paid premiums of $145.50 on them during 
the preceding two years and wished to maintain 
them in the light of her expenditure. A subse- 
quent voluntary grant of $10, made in 1937, was 
slightly less than a budget computed at $11.47 
inclusive of the insurance-premium payments. 


The case of one couple (Nos. 518, 519) in- 
volved the mortgaging of property to a bank 
shortly before aid was discontinued. The ap- 
pellants continued to refuse to execute a lien at 
the hearing. The examiner, declaring that the 
mortgage should not have been made, noted 
that if grants were reinstated with a lien subject 
to the mortgage, the grant would have to in- 
clude a greater amount than was ordinarily al- 
lowed for rent in the particular county. The 
couple would have to have either old age as- 
sistance or relief; and both, in that county, came 
from the state. In one instance there was re- 
imbursement by the federal government, in the 
other there was not. Decision was made sus- 
taining ‘the county. 


The appeal of still another couple (Nos. 568, 
569) disclosed that each of the appellants had 
received a grant of $15 until reinvestigation 
made by a new county pension administration 
in March, 1937, reduced each grant to $10.50. 
At the same time, demand was made for a lien 
on real estate, on which they had executed a 
quit claim to their daughter in 1935 for no con- 
sideration except that they felt under obligation 
to her because she was the only child who had 
remained at home and assisted them. It was 
noted that the daughter had contributed all her 
earnings to her parents, had cashed a life in- 
surance policy, and had assisted in paying off 
mortgages. It had been agreed by the other chil- 
dren that this daughter should have the prop- 
erty. 

The examiner expressed himself in his notes 
as follows: 
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If this section [of the statutes pertaining to prop- 
erty transfer] is governed by the intention of the 
parties, the examiner feels that the transfer was 
bonafide and not in contemplation of receiving old 
age assistance. With respect to this section, each and 
every case will have to rest upon its own merits and 
circumstances. This is admittedly dangerous and 
subjective ground, but if this is the law we must 
exercise our sound discretion in each case. It may be 
that the Board can lay down certain broad prin- 
ciples with respect to the above section. It is the 
examiner’s belief that the Board has already taken 
the position that transfer made since 1931 must be 
inquired into, and the inquiry should be especially 
diligent where such transfer is made to relatives, 
particularly children. 


The board remanded the appeal to the county 
with instructions to reinstitute aid in the 
amount of $15 apiece, without requiring that 
the daughter execute a lien upon her property. 
In the findings of fact it was noted: 


5. That it was generally understood by the appli- 
cants, the daughter, , and the other children 
of the applicants that the said daughter —-—— was 
to receive the home in return for her care and con- 
tributions and in consideration of the natural love 
and affection which the applicants bore for their 
daughter. 

6. That under all the facts and circumstances of 
this particular matter, it is found that the transfer 
of the home was not made for the purpose of qualify- 
ing for old age assistance ...., and further that 
the said property having been transferred approxi- 
mately one year prior to the date of application for 
old age assistance and not having been in anticipa- 
tion of such assistance, the applicants own no prop- 
erty which could be required to be transferred to the 
county under the provisions of [the law]. 








The case of another appellant (No. 692) is 
unique in the complex family situation upon 
which it is based. The husband had applied in 
1936 but was denied because he was unwilling 
to transfer certain property. While his applica- 
tion was pending, he and his wife sold their 
holdings for approximately $4,800, of which 
they retained $2,000 after a mortgage was paid. 
In February, 1937, his wife and son took $1,910 
and left home, leaving him with but $90. His 
wife contacted him shortly thereafter to have 
him help establish a filling station. In May she 
ordered him out. He filed suit for divorce; but 
she had again disappeared, and the court was 
unable to serve an order restraining her from 
disposing of their money. The State Pension 
Board found that if the appellant and his wife 
had originally planned to get rid of their real 
property to defeat the county’s interest, he was 
misled and his interest defeated by his wife’s 


actions. The disposition of their property 
should no longer be a barrier to his receiving 
old age assistance. The case was thereby re- 
manded to the county for computation of a 
budget and subsequent grant-in-aid. 


SUMMARY 


The decisions that have been re- 
viewed seem to indicate that the ap- 
peals authority is concerned chiefly with 
two problems in conducting a hearing. 
The first is the question of whether or 
not a county’s action is “arbitrary,” 
a word that involves considerable lati- 
tude in interpretation and administra- 
tion. An adjustment of certain facts and 
circumstances might be made by one 
county which would be satisfying to the 
applicant and acceptable to the county 
as well. The same facts and circumstan- 
ces occurring in another county might 
result in appeal. Cases already consid- 
ered have suggested that an unknown 
number of questions involving property 
are settled between the applicants and 
the counties without recourse to hear- 
ings. 

An order will not be made that a 
grant be issued or increased unless it 
appears that the county has acted ar- 
bitrarily or without proper information 
regarding the facts of the case in ques- 
tion. Although the allowance for indi- 
vidual items in one county’s budget may 
be lower than the state standard or that 
of neighboring counties, although Coun- 
ty X may give considerably more atten- 
tion to ferreting out sources of income 
than County Y, the chief consideration 
of the appeal authority has been with 
whether or not action in one case devi- 
ates from the county’s action in similar 
cases. On the other hand, in an instance 
in which a grant has been issued in ex- 
cess of the usual practice of the county, 
the state will not recommend a decrease 
or a withdrawal. 
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Common considerations are seen in ap- 
peals which are presented to the state.° 
The majority of them are cases in which 


6 Of basic importance in any special study of 
property cases is the legislative theory underlying 
the statutory provisions relating to transfers, claims, 
and liens. The legislative purpose in this state was to 
apply the person’s own income and liquid assets di- 
rectly, and nonliquid assets indirectly, to the per- 
son’s own needs. An attorney-general of the state 
gave an opinion from which the following is an ex- 
tract: 

“A study of the law as a whole reveals certain 
general principles that must be borne in mind by the 
administrative agencies. The intent of the law is to 
provide more humane care for the needy aged. The 
law permits allowance of assistance if the aged have 
property which cannot be converted into cash with- 
out undue hardship or loss. The intent is to care for 
the aged, even though in some cases they have prop- 
erty, but the public, which is furnishing the aid, is 
entitled to reimbursement from such resources. The 
law does not intend that property profitably invest- 
ed may be conveyed to the court and assistance 
granted in order that such property may be con- 
served. The law does not intend that money shall be 
paid to the aged in order that their estates may be 
kept intact or conserved for their heirs. If the law so 
provided (we believe it definitely provides other- 
wise), it is very doubtful that it would be valid. As 
stated by former Attorney-General —— ‘.. 
public funds raised by taxation can only be used for 
public purposes. It is a public purpose to relieve the 
poor and indigent from want. It may even be a pub- 
lic purpose to aid persons not absolutely indigent in 
order to prevent pauperism, but it is not a public 
purpose to aid persons who are neither indigent nor 
likely to become indigent merely because they have 
the misfortune to be blind.’ . . . . We believe the old 
age assistance laws should be construed, and should 
be applied by the administrative agencies, in such 
manner as will give more humane care to aged de- 
pendent persons; it should not be construed and ap- 
plied in such manner as will render the law of doubt- 
ful validity and thereby deny the aged its benefits.” 

The first old age assistance legislation enacted in 
the state, effective May 12, 1925, was drafted under 
the auspices of the Eagles Fraternal Association. It 
has been stated that the property-transfer provi- 
sions were drawn from the practices of private, sec- 
tarian, and fraternal welfare associations, which gen- 
erally required that all property of an applicant be 
transferred to the private institution. Such property 
usually had no relation to the prospective period of 
residence and care in the private institution. In 
adapting this to public enactment, however, it was 
provided that any unused balance, minus 3 per cent 
simple interest, would be returned to the estate of a 
recipient. Later in 1937, when the procedure was 
changed from the outright transfer to the lien, the 
interest provision was dropped. 


the property in question is regarded to 
be worth between $1,000 and $5,000. 
This is particularly true in application to 
real estate and securities. Such real 
property is usually mortgaged and often 
delinquent in interest and taxes. 

Appeals involving cash assets are 
much fewer in number and may involve 
amounts that are considerably less than 
$1,000. Generally speaking, cash savings 
of over $300 have served to disqualify 
the applicant, as has disproportionate 
expenditure of known cash assets. The 
appeals suggest extreme difficulty in get- 
ting the aged person to budget such lump 
sums as _ are occasionally received 
through insurance settlements, be- 
quests, and the sale of property. A serv- 
ice was indicated whereby the county 
pension administration could help these 
people plan their expenditures even 
though no grant was coming into the 
home at the time. The high proportion of 
instances involving appeals alleging in- 
sufficient grants in which the counties 
were sustained indicate that further at- 
tention was needed toward helping the 
recipient manage month by month on 
the grant which he received. 

The second problem is the concern of 
the appeals authority, as a member of 
the state welfare administration, for the 
promotion of uniform standards. In- 
stances in which the county has made an 
adjustment prior to the decision have 
not infrequently resulted from the in- 
fluence of the state authority leading to a 
re-examination of the disputed question. 
Certain decisions also, in particular 
among the more recent ones, indicate 
the state’s attempt to bring about uni- 
form county standards. 

For this purpose, certain state-wide 
policies have been adopted in the light 
of experience. Some of these refer to 
property matters. Income, including 
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that which comes from property, should 
be construed to mean an individual’s 
profits in a particular month rather than 
the average for a year, unless such in- 
come should be regular and steady. It 
should be computed not on a gross, but 
on a net, basis and must belong to the 
aged person himself. If it should exceed 
the maximum allowable for any month, 
old age assistance should be suspended 
but not discontinued. Discontinuance 
should be reserved for those instances in 
which the person’s income promised 
to continue longer than six months. 
Furthermore, income of an eligible per- 
son should not be apportioned among 
ineligible members of his family as a 
means of increasing the grant-in-aid. 

Computation of farm income has been 
very difficult, particularly in differentiat- 
ing between net and gross income and in 
evaluating income-in-kind. Interfamily 
relationships have further complicated 
the problem. 

Different forms of local administrative 
organization have been responsible for 
the development of some problems. 
Some counties had established an agency 
whose sole function it was to administer 
the three grants-in-aid, while others had 
combined relief administration and other 
welfare programs with the service. In a 
few others administration had been 
placed with the county judges. Varying 
standards of administration would be ex- 
pected as a result of this situation, even 
though the standardization of all state 
and county administrative personnel was 
brought about in January, 1940, after the 
1939 legislature had added amendments 
to the statutes bringing such personnel 
into the state merit system. 

Those statutory provisions that made 
ineligible a husband who had not sup- 


ported his wife and children within the 
preceding fifteen years, persons convict- 
ed of felony within the preceding ten 
years, and one classified as a habitual 
tramp or beggar during the preceding 
year were repealed, effective as of July 
1, 1940. Since the period of this study, a 
marked decline has been noted in the 
number of requests made for fair hearing. 
The increasing administrative experi- 
ence of the counties, the wider under- 
standing of old age assistance provisions 
and grants on the part of the public, and 
the increased prosperity of the war years 
are suggested in explanation of this. 
Such appeals as are made primarily in- 
volve questions of property, while ques- 
tions of residence, age, and citizenship 
occur infrequently. 

It will be recalled that in decisions in 
appeals involving alleged disqualifying 
transfer of property, income from prop- 
erty, and savings, the counties were sus- 
tained in about 75 per cent of the in- 
stances, while the counties were sus- 
tained in about 60 per cent of the ap- 
peals involving a petitioner’s refusal to 
offer rights upon his property in return 
for aid. Surveys of recent appeals made 
within the state indicate that approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of all fair hearings 
now result, at least to some degree, in 
favor of the petitioner. This would sup- 
port the finding that appeals made to- 
day, of which those involving property 
constitute the majority, although fewer 
in number, involve questions that are 
more complex. County administrative 
experience and public understanding 
of the program have done much to elimi- 
nate simpler matters of controversy 
which were formerly the basis of a great 
number of appeals. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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THE WELFARE PROGRAM OF THE RELOCATION CENTERS 





J. LLOYD WEBB 


welfare program at the War 
Relocation Centers is a subject of 
interest to workers in local public 
welfare agencies. There were certain 
basic similarities and differences ap- 
parent in the operation of the welfare 
services of the relocation centers when 
compared with the administration of 
such a program by public welfare agen- 
cies under normal community conditions. 
A review of the responsibilities vested in 
the center welfare department will best 
illustrate this point. For example, a de- 
partment of public welfare in a small 
city would not ordinarily attempt to 
operate on so broad a basis or to meet 
the variety of problems as was expected 
of the center welfare department. On the 
community level the total load would 
probably have been distributed among 
various agencies and organizations, while 
at the center all welfare aspects of the 
center program rested in the single wel- 
fare unit. 

From the beginning, community life 
in relation to the relocation centers 
necessitated rapid and extensive adjust- 
ment among families.’ The establishment 

*See an article on “Public Assistance for Re- 
stricted Persons during the Second World War,” by 
Margaret Leahy, in this Review, XTX (March, 1945), 
24-47, for a useful account of the Wartime Civil 
Control Administration and the welfare services for 
persons affected by W.C.C.A. and also for an ac- 
count of the larger problem of the needs of persons 
affected by the wartime restrictive regulations and 
control of their activities because they were thought 
to be potentially dangerous to the national security. 
This program for restricted persons, administered by 
the Social Security Board, served many persons who 


were evacuated by or from the War Relocation 
Centers. 


of these communities of 10,000 or more 
persons within one or two months, the 
transfer of 500 people in or out of the 
center from week to week, and the final 
complete disintegration of the com- 
munity over a period of a few months 
were some of the drastic movements that 
affected the welfare of the group. These 
movements called for necessary controls 
of community life to be established 
through administrative regulations and 
shifting of policies, which, in themselves, 
created and aggravated social malad- 
justment. The difficulties involved in 
meeting these demands were reflected in 
problems that required welfare counsel- 
ing and other services. In addition to 
these changes, the prospect of resettle- 
ment outside the protected atmosphere 
of a War Relocation Authority center in 
the face of war conditions and adverse 
public sentiment, over and against the 
probability of being able to establish a 
reasonably stable and securely insulated 
community among the évacués for a few 
years in the centers, was the basis for 
controversies among leaders in the 
centers. The effects of such an atmos- 
phere on personality and family relation- 
ships called for competent welfare coun- 
seling. 

Another basic problem that contrib- 
uted to family insecurity and brought 
added problems to Welfare was the type 
of community organization within the 


_various centers. This was somewhat 


different from that of a normal city. The 
centers were organized and established 
in a short period of time; they were 
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built according to a preconceived plan, 
which consisted of administrative organ- 
izational units, each of which was estab- 
lished to function in certain related 
areas. The division of functional re- 
sponsibilities between these units was 
logical, but each one had to encompass a 
greater variety of activities and problems 
than those ordinarily found in business 
establishments, community organiza- 
tions, or agencies in a city. Local con- 
ditions varied enough to warrant con- 
siderable autonomy by project adminis- 
tration in following differing plans of 
assigning and referring to certain units 
of the administrative organization, of 
which the Welfare Section was one. 
Applying these contrasts to the func- 
tions of the Welfare Section again indi- 
cates the variety of services and prob- 
lems that are not commonly found within 
the structure of the usual city department 
of public welfare. 

Economic structure and incentives at 
the centers were radically abnormal. 
For example, private property, enter- 
prise, and higher compensation for 
greater production were all but pro- 
hibited. This system eliminated many of 
the evidences of wealth that are rec- 
ognized in the city, such as finer homes, 
clothes, automobiles, and general living 
standards. There was a differential in 
financial status and need for special 
assistance in exceptional cases; but a 
standardized small assistance grant be- 
came acceptable to many center resi- 
dents who would never have accepted 
public financial aid in an outside com- 
munity. Private enterprise ordinarily 
could not provide the relatively small 
need for money, and the government had 
wrested the évacués from their businesses, 
so it was permissible by their code to 
accept the money they needed as a 


regular part of the subsistence in a cen- 
ter. This was much more the basis for 
acceptance of financial assistance than it 
would be in a normal city. 

The language barrier between English- 
speaking administrative officials and the 
Japanese-speaking Issei population and 
community leaders was an important 
factor. Welfare counseling at the center 
was done through the medium of trans- 
lation and interpretation to a far greater 
degree than would have been necessary 
in most city agencies. In a small city it 
would be rare to find so large a part of 
the population adhering to a foreign 
tongue and so many without any knowl- 
edge of English. As a result, certain 
bilingual resident éacués and a few 
appointed persons were placed in posi- 
tions of responsibility and influence pri- 
marily because of their language versa- 
tility. The tediousness and slowness of 
communication and the possibilities of 
misunderstanding always had to be 
taken into account in evaluating family 
situations and in social diagnosis or 
treatment. 

The center welfare programs operated 
primarily in the following fields: (1) fam- 
ily welfare problems, (2) financial as- 
sistance, (3) social insurance, (4) general 
administrative services, and (5) com- 
munity activities. Field service was 
given the center welfare staff from the 
Welfare Section of the Washington office. 
One of the recognized handicaps in this 
service was the fact that sufficient field 
staff was not always available to cover 
the total job except on periodic visits to 
the centers. Another handicap was in 
the rapidly changing policies and pro- 
cedures which resulted frequently in a 
lack of uniformity in interpretation at 
all centers. Various aspects of the prob- 
lems and services discussed in the follow- 
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ing paragraphs existed within the wel- 
fare program at different times during 
the three years the centers were op- 
erated. 

Family  welfare—Apparently the 
closely knit patriarchal pattern of 
family responsibility and other such 
factors as racial and community pride 
contributed to the solution of a number 
of social problems that existed among 
the center residents. For example, when 
premarital pregnancies occurred, there 
was relatively little open criticism or 
gossip about the persons involved. The 
father of the family group, the respected 
neighborhood leader or family friend, the 
baishakunin, the Buddhist priest, and 
the Protestant minister took care of the 
burden of social situations and un- 
conventional or even disapproved social 
conduct, which in a normal community 
would be referred to a family agency or 
the department of public welfare. 

It was the responsibility of the Wel- 
fare Section, however, to observe the 
symptomatic and subtly indirect re- 
quests for help from the residents. Fre- 
quently these problems seemed to threat- 
en the future of many who were already 
emotionally disturbed because of the loss 
of members of their families to the Army, 
loss of control of their property, and 
expulsion from their homes and the out- 
side world. Resentment toward the 
federal government and unfamiliarity 
with the methods of public social serv- 
ices may have accounted for a cautious, 
if not sometimes distrustful, approach 
and half-hearted application for social 
case-work service..-Thus applications to 
Welfare were less direct and less clearly 
expressed than they usually are in our 
cities. A keen insight and exceptional 
ability in interviewing and establishing 
relationships with the families were 


essential qualifications for counselors. 
These are necessary in any field of social 
service, but particularly was this true in 
working with Japanese-American fami- 
lies at the relocation centers. Their 
fundamental anxieties, the large pro- 
portion of subtle problems, and the 
tendency to conceal these problems made 
the approach more delicate than under 
normal circumstances. 

During the early period of life in the 
centers (roughly July, 1942, to August, 
1943) the residents could go outside only 
with an escort or on special passes. Thus 
the events of normal family life were 
more likely to come to the attention of 
the welfare staff in a center than in an 
urban community. As a result, the wel- 
fare staff were frequently called upon to 
help with the purchase of a marriage 
license, flowers, special food, or other 
wedding specialties. Cremation or burial 
was provided through the administration 
by regular contract with outside morti- 
cians, but funeral ceremonies and com- 
munication with relatives called for 
services from the Welfare Section. 

Ill-health and sickness affected the 
social welfare of families in centers in 
much ‘the same ways as when they lived 
at home. Some of the difficulties were 
less acute, and some were more aggravat- 
ed because of center conditions. All 
emergency health care and essential 
related services were provided for the 
residents, so the expense of medical care 
was not often the basis for economic or 
social maladjustment. The need for spe- 
cial appliances, such as eyeglasses or 
artificial teeth, was considered on the 
basis of medical recommendation and 
the financial resources of the individual 
making the request, just as would be the 
case in a public welfare department. IIl- 
ness of the breadwinner in a family 
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usually resulted in need for financial 
assistance; but, as food, shelter, and 
medical care were provided for all resi- 
dents by the administration, the need 
was not often immediate, as is fre- 
quently the case with families living 
entirely from salary or wages. Families 
at the center with a second worker 
actually had relatively little less in cash 
income when the head of the family dis- 
continued work. 

The need for help in housekeeping 
because of sickness or other conditions 
that interfered with the home was 
similar to that which would be found in a 
normal community, the difference being 
in the arrangements for feeding, since all 
food was furnished and prepared by the 
general mess management. Apartments 
were small and relatively simple. Laun- 
dry, cleaning, and bedside care were 
more difficult than they would ordinarily 
be outside. The problem of recruiting, 
training, and supervising housekeeping 
aides was probably much the same as 
that experienced by family-service agen- 
cies or public welfare departments. The 
welfare staff at the centers maintained 
this type of service throughout and 
related it to the social situation in the 
individual family unit. Usually a full- 
time housekeeping aide served from two 
to four families during a given week, 
each on a part-time schedule. 

The number of crippled, mentally ill, 
and otherwise handicapped persons liv- 
ing at the center was not high. The wel- 
fare and medical social-work staff ob- 
tained treatment for crippled children 
through the state crippled children’s 
agency. Other special services that are 
available in communities were also used, 
services such as institutional care for 
special education. The social study and 
interpretation to the family were the 
responsibilities of the welfare staff. The 


question of whether the state of legal 
residence or the W.R.A. should assume 
financial responsibility was also a matter 
on which the decision was recommended 
by Welfare. 

Child welfare—A variety of child- 
welfare problems existed among the 
evacuated population at all times during 
their residence in the centers. Welfare 
assumed responsibility for foster-home 
placements within the center and for 
referrals to the established state-ap- 
proved child-caring organizations for 
long-term care or adoptions. At Manza- 
nar Center a small group-care program 
was established at the Children’s Village 
for those children who were evacuated 
from three institutions in California. 
The welfare staff at that center managed 
this home and had two professional 
workers assigned to the preparation of 
social information on referrals for re- 
settlement placement. Thus in some re- 
spects the child-welfare service of the 
W.R.A. Welfare Section was similar to 
that of other social agencies. 

Internal security—The working re- 
lationships between the center’s Wel- 
fare Section and the Internal Security 
Section (police) were probably closer 
than is usual in a city organization. Both 
of these sections functioned under the 
Community Management Division. In 
some centers, and at times in all centers, 
an informal system of supervision (pro- 
bation) was established by referrals 
from Internal Security to Welfare sec- 
tions. Occasionally, the Juvenile Com- 
mittee of the évacué Judicial Commission 
or the project director or the project 
attorney acting as a center “court” 
would place juveniles on probation with 
responsibility for reporting to welfare 
counselors. Children on probation or pa- 
role from district courts, which assumed 
jurisdiction in certain cases, were also 
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assigned to the Welfare Section in some 
centers. This procedure was not so likely 
to involve direct relationship with per- 
manent courts of record as would 
occur between the court and the de- 
partment of public welfare in an out- 
side community. 

Although marital discord existed, pos- 
sibly in approximately the same pro- 
portion as among the general population, 
there were probably fewer calls made 
upon the Welfare Section for professional 
help in connection with domestic trou- 
bles than are made upon a public welfare 
department. At the centers such re- 
ferrals were made to the project attorney 
for legal advice, as it was difficult for the 
residents to obtain the services of a 
private attorney. Counties in which 
some centers were located hesitated to 
place divorce suits involving évacués on 
their dockets. Some who would have 
liked to secure divorces had insufficient 
means. Some were not free to go outside 
to undertake the proceedings. Conse- 
quences of this situation were sometimes 
illicit affairs, in which children and fam- 
ily members were adversely involved. 
Wives were separated from husbands 
who were interned. This caused problems 
not unlike those resulting in any com- 
munity from imprisonment of family 
adults. 

Unattached persons—The welfare 
staff also dealt with special problems 
relating to unattached men and women. 
The bachelor Issei men presented a 
special social group of more concern to 
the welfare staff of centers than public 
welfare departments have had since the 
depression days of 1933-35, when the 
Federal Transient Bureau was in opera- 
tion and when local departments operat- 
ed homes for unattached men and wom- 
en. The nonfamily persons were practi- 
cally all men who had immigrated from 


Japan. These men required help in plan- 
ning their housing accommodations, re- 
garding plans for and settlement of their 
affairs when they died, information and 
assistance in communicating with and 
maintaining clearance with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Welfare and Red Cross relationships.— 
The same type of working relationships 
existed between the Welfare Section at 
the centers and the American Red Cross 
units as are usually found between any 
outside agencies. The Welfare Section in 
most of the centers also sponsored much 
of the American Red Cross home service. 
At some stages, or at all times (varying 
from center to center), the home-service 
activities of the Red Cross were actually 
performed, supervised, or carried on in 
collaboration with the staff of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross unit. At some centers the 
community-activities program of the 
Red Cross was sponsored by the Welfare 
Section. At other centers the relation- 
ship of the Welfare Section to the Red 
Cross was more nearly comparable to 
that of an outside agency. The major 
difference in the relationship was in the 
area of administrative organization. The 
Red Cross setup in a center was desig- 
nated as a unit rather than as a chapter, 
and there were certain differences in its 
responsibilities, as well as the strength of 
its staff (évacué personnel) and the na- 
ture and lack of permanence of its exist- 
ence. The Welfare Section, representing 
the project administration, assumed 
more responsibility for the progress of 
the Red Cross program than would be 
done by a department of public welfare. 

Selective service—Co-operation with 
the Selective Service System was a re- 
sponsibility of the Welfare Section at the 
centers. This included investigations of 
cases in which a registrant had claimed 
that parents or other relatives were de- 
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pendent on him; but the relative number 
of such cases was evidently much smaller 
than were those in a department of 
public welfare case load. 

Selective Service boards were unable 
to have a staff regularly on duty in the 
centers. At some centers the welfare 
staffs served to assist in delivering no- 
tices, arranging for trips for pre-induc- 
tion examinations, and leaving for in- 
duction. In February and March, 1944, 
the volume of this work was heavy be- 
cause much interpretation had to be 
given the registrants and selectees as a 
result of the change in policy from taking 
no Nisei to selecting them on somewhat 
the same basis as other citizens were 
being selected. Centers had to assist 
some boards with registering those 
registrants who were just arriving at the 
age of seventeen and certain delinquents 
who had not registered. There was also 
the problem of correspondence between 
the registrants and their local boards, 
most of which were located in the evacu- 
ated area on the West Coast. The reg- 
istrants needed help with this—a prob- 
lem which was not so large in normal 
communities. There was an undercur- 
rent of resentment in all the Selective 
Service relations which the registrants 
felt as a result of evacuation. Many of 
them had been willing to be selected and 
to serve as other Americans, but they 
resented the discrimination of evacua- 
tion and the further discrimination of 
being classed as 4-C or remaining in 1-A 
and not being selected as a result of what 
they considered to be an arbitrary and 
unfair administrative decision. 

After the regular selection for service 
was reinstated in February, 1944, some 
selectees still refused to register and 
were eventually sentenced to federal 
penitentiaries. Whether the proportion 
was smaller or larger than those who 


evaded service in outside communities 
is not known. Evidently the family and 
personal problems at the centers result- 
ing from commitment to the federal 
institutions were comparable to those in 
outside communities. The welfare staff 
was also asked to prepare social histories 
upon request of the federal prison au- 
thorities. This was a job which is usually 
done by departments of public welfare. 

Problems relating to alien enemy status. 
—The welfare staff at the centers had a 
large share in giving case services and 
counseling to families living in the cen- 
ters regarding problems arising out of 
the special experiences of the evacuated 
group, which were quite different from 
the kinds of social problems usually 
found in a city agency’s case load. These 
problems in broad categories may be 
described as follows: internment of 
enemy aliens; family problems incidental 
to such internment; the desire to re- 
patriate or expatriate and procedures 
related to these desires; voluntary in- 
ternment of families at Crystal City 
Family Internment Camp; segregation 
of those considered probably pro-Japa- 
nese from those found to be loyal and 
professing willingness to be law-abiding 
American Japanese; and all the other 
problems directly resulting from evacu- 
ation and presented by the problems of 
relocation and resettlement. 

A large number of the family heads 
were interned before or about the time 
of evacuation. A pattern of dependence 
upon the head having prevailed, this 
meant that many of the wives and chil- 
dren were at a loss to know how to settle 
financial affairs and to prepare for a 
period in which they would be living in 
assembly centers and relocation centers. 
Quite a number were interned in Hawaii, 
and their dependents were requested to 
evacuate tothemainland where they could 
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later be reunited. These family mem- 
bers and dependents were aware only to 
a limited extent of the possibilities of 
parole prior to the time the family head 
was actually paroled. There were many 
questions and problems of correspond- 
ence, permission to visit in cases of ill- 
ness or such difficulties, and requests 
from family members for assistance in 
the arrangements for parole. These 
problems came to the welfare staff at the 
centers in much greater numbers than 
are found in a department of public wel- 
fare. 

As it became evident that certain 
internees were ineligible for parole, their 
families were given opportunity volun- 
tarily to intern themselves with the 
internee at Crystal City, Texas. This 
decision of the members of the family, 
and the resulting moving and readjust- 
ment, required help from the Welfare 
Section for many families. The actual 
administrative problem of transferring 
people to Crystal City was handled by 
the Welfare Section at most centers. 

Throughout practically all the time 
the centers existed, it was possible for 
évacués formally to apply for repatriation 
or expatriation to Japan. While the in- 
dividual or family head could make 
application directly to the Department 
of State or through the Spanish (or, 
later, the Swiss) Embassy, it was 
always the policy of the W.R.A. to offer 
assistance in making these formal ap- 
plications. Service in these cases was 
usually provided by the welfare staff. 
The process of making the formal docu- 
ment was somewhat like filling out any 
application blank, but the staff members 
were requested to use their special quali- 
fications for interviewing and helping 
the residents decide, on a sound basis 
rather than on a temporary whim or 
emotional state, that they wanted to 


apply for repatriation or to cancel such 
an application. These interviews were 
similar to interviews conducted by a 
department of public welfare staff. How- 
ever, they dealt with a type of problem 
which rarely comes to such a depart- 
ment, except possibly those which deal 
with immigration problems in certain 
large cities. 

Leave clearance-—The whole process 
of determining whether individual évacu- 
és residing in the centers should have 
“leave clearance” was a special, some- 
what judicial, type of activity. This 
program was not primarily the responsi- 
bility of the Welfare Section, but a 
number of the counselors served on com- 
mittees or boards and held special hear- 
ings to determine whether a person was 
eligible for leave and to establish records 
of his testimony and the facts indicating 
his loyalty or willingness to abide by 
laws. There is probably no responsibility 
of a department of public welfare that is 
closely related to this function. Most 
social services are not offered as a clearly 
defined right. Reviews of a judicial na- 
ture with complete transcripts of hear- 
ings are not usually held except for hear- 
ings relating to public assistance grants. 
In such cases the hearings deal with the 
more limited field of evidence of need in 
relation to the requirements for deter- 
mining grants. In the leave-clearance 
hearings, there were no specific rules by 
which eligibility was determined, and a 
broad group of over-all factors had to be 
taken into consideration. This responsi- 
bility was a definite challenge to the skill 
of the counselors. 

Segregation.—The_ segregation pro- 
gram brought special responsibilities to 
the welfare staff. This aspect of the job 
was not comparable to that of the usual 
work of public welfare workers. While the 
welfare staff at the centers was usually not 
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responsible for determining who was to 
be segregated, there were a number of 
families in which members—frequently 
young people or children—had to decide 
of their own volition whether they would 
accompany the members who were 
ordered to be segregated. Interviewing 
and helping these “split families” decide 
their position with regard to segregation 
was the particular responsibility of the 
Welfare Section. 

Relocation andresetilement.—The whole 
program of relocation and resettlement 
was a program unlike any part of the 
program of a department of public 
welfare. The Welfare Section did not 
carry any bulk of the load of relocation 
interviewing and assistance in the indi- 
vidual cases. However, the effort to 
have families plan their resettlement as 
a group and the many failures of first 
attempts to relocate brought to the Wel- 
fare Section requests for counseling from 
a major portion of the population. 

In addition to this, a special family- 
counseling program for future planning 
was inaugurated by the Welfare Section 
late in 1943. In this program the Welfare 
Section staff co-operated with the Re- 
location Division staff in interviewing 
family heads and sometimes all members 
of a family to help them develop their 
plans for future resettlement. Except for 
a few agencies, such as the Farm Security 
Administration and the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, public welfare depart- 
ments outside had done little, if any, of 
this type of counseling or case-work 
service on a similar scale. 

Public assistance.—The budgetary re- 
quirement for cash was much lower for 
center residents than for residents of a 
small city. Food, shelter and utilities, 
medical care, and public school educa- 
tion were provided by the administration 
to all residents without monetary cost to 


them as individuals. This probably 
amounted, roughly, to the equivalent of 
three-quarters of a minimum-subsistence 
standard budget of requirements. The 
wage and cash clothing allowance for a 
working man with three dependents 
would probably amount to $27-$35, 
depending on his wage bracket and the 
ages of his dependents. The actual cost of 
his food, shelter, medical care, and edu- 
cation was probably some amount be- 
tween $110 and $130 a month. This 
amount of subsistance would have been 
provided the family even though the 
breadwinner did not choose to work. 

Basically necessary items for which 
the individual or family group had to 
spend money may be classified as fol- 
lows: clothing, personal incidentals, 
household furnishings and equipment 
(army cots, pads, and blanket were 
provided), cleaning supplies, household 
linens, participation in community ac- 
tivities (church, gifts, recreation, club or 
organization fees), communication and 
correspondence items (radio, newspa- 
pers, magazines, postage, writing ma- 
terials, school supplies), medicine chest, 
and life insurance. 

Needy, disabled, unattached indi- 
viduals and families without employable 
members were granted regular monthly 
amounts standardized according to age 
and sex composition of the family. Occa- 
sionally when the income was insufficient 
to meet the standardized cash require- 
ments, a grant supplemented such a de- 
ficient income. Eligibility for and estab- 
lishment of the amount of this general- 
assistance monthly grant were deter- 
mined in much the same manner as that 
in use by public welfare departments 
using a standard budget and varying the 
grant directly with the amount of income 
and resources. 

Much latitude was allowed the cen- 
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ters in methods of determining the 
amount of income or the rate of income. 
Generally, financial resources or assets 
not producing income were not used as a 
reason for denying assistance. Extensive 
verification of declarations of financial 
resources was rarely required by the 
welfare staff, and there was no require- 
ment that resources be converted into 
funds for current living expenses by 
those unable to work for their cash re- 
quirements. In these respects the cen- 
ters were more flexible than most public 
assistance departments were able to be. 
One of the problems of determining 
the amount of income in individual 
families was related to the existence of 
private enterprise in the centers. Al- 
though private enterprise was banned 
by the regulations, the administration- 
sponsored co-operative community en- 
terprises never achieved a state of pro- 
viding all services and goods necessary 
and demanded by the resident popula- 
tion. Consequently, certain private enter- 
prises operated and sometimes thrived; 
for example, dressmaking and tailoring; 
production of art goods and novelties; 
and the repair of various personal and 
household articles. To determine need, 
it was necessary to know income or 
profit from these enterprises. But this 
was impossible. First, like the small 
business in a city, these artisans kept no 
records. It is usually difficult to deter- 
mine the profits from such enterprises in 
the normal community. Second, the 
businesses being irregular and not openly 
permitted, regular prices were not usual- 
ly announced, and persons operating 
such enterprises would not give informa- 
tion admitting the irregular business. 
This situation made it impossible for 
the welfare counselor to determine the 
income of some of these operators apply- 
ing for assistance. This was not unlike 


the situation confronting a public wel- 
fare worker outside, but it was even more 
difficult in the same field of effort. 

There were no absolute limitations 
placed on the use of funds for grants to 
meet needs of exceptional circumstances 
except that in most centers the project 
director or an assistant project di- 
rector retained the authority to disap- 
prove a recommendation by the wel- 
fare counselor. Such a situation might 
be likened to that when a director of 
public assistance in a city is expected to 
get the approval of the chairman of the 
board of public welfare in each instance 
of need for an “emergency” or “special” 
grant. It is not intended to suggest that 
such approval was an undesirable prac- 
tice, but appeals from decisions regard- 
ing applications for assistance were 
seldom formally made and reviewed. 

The administration of financial as- 
sistance at the centers was kept relative- 
ly simple not only because a minor part 
of the normal operating family budget 
required cash and the amounts of cash 
grants remained relatively low, but be- 
cause the system recognized general need 
in any segment of the population without 
using -separate rules for different cate- 
gories. Need at the centers could nearly 
always be related to the family unit as a 
whole, and individuals did not have to 
be considered separately because of age 
or for some other reason. 

Except for the reluctance to submit to 
a means test and to answer questions 
about personal financial matters, the 
évacués were co-operative. The same 
resistance to having financial status 
checked is probably universal among 
those whose applications for assistance 
follow other ill-fortune. But those who 
require assistance from the department 
of public welfare have not been so pre- 
dominantly self-sufficient as had been 
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the évacués. Public assistance was regard- 
ed by the évacués as a possible source of 
compensation for the damages incurred 
by evacuation. Hence, there was a 
stronger resistance than was ordinarily 
found to any tendency toward precise- 
ness in verifying resources. 

In administering financial assistance 
at the centers, the items of clothing tend- 
ed to become standardized at the level of 
the amounts of the so-called “clothing 
allowance,” which was a part of the 
wage, ie. maximums of $3.75 per 
month for adults, $3.25 for youth, and 
$2.75 for small children were estab- 
lished. These amounts were hardly 
sufficient to maintain the simplest ward- 
robes, but since they limited the cash 
provided for the dependents of wage- 
earners for clothing, they became essen- 
tially the maximum that could be given 
to the unemployed, excepting the un- 
usual or “special” situation, such as a 
layette or a grant to provide a suitable 
supply of clothes for resettlement. Many 
people argued that clothing should be 
provided to every center resident regard- 
less of his employment or dependence on 
an employed member. They believed it 
to be as reasonable and necessary as was 
the provision of food, shelter, or medical 
care to everyone. This attitude made it 
much easier for an évacué to make 
application for assistance to purchase 
clothing. A number of grants were thus 
given to provide clothing when a budget- 
ary deficiency for other necessary items 
was not claimed. While this does happen 
in a department of public welfare, the 
frequency of such grants would probably 
be much lower in the small city. 

Special resettlement assistance-—There 
was a specialized program of assistance 
developed during the months when work 
in the centers was coming to an end. The 
centers, the state departments of public 


welfare, and the Social Security Board 
were mutually concerned and co-opera- 
tive in developing this program. Funds 
from W.R.A. had been transferred to 
the Social Security Board for reimburse- 
ment to state departments throughout 
the period of the centers’ operation. The 
state departments were to grant aid to 
évacués in accordance with the terms of 
the program for aid to enemy aliens and 
others. As plans for the more dependent 
families were developed and they were 
ready to leave the centers, it was evident 
that a number would require especially 
large grants to provide household furni- 
ture and equipment in re-establishing 
homes and to take care of part of the 
first month’s subsistence needs. At first, 
this additional aid was to be given by the 
state departments of public welfare, but 
after June, 1945, a large part of it was 
administered directly by the centers. 
The responsibility for granting assistance 
for the resettlement of évacués in need 
was divided between the W.R.A. and the 
state agencies co-operating with the 
Social Security Board. In administering 
this temporary resettlement assistance, 
the work of the Welfare Section at the 
center was practically identical with that 
of the work at the local department of 
public welfare level. It was comparable 
to the establishment of eligibility for 
emergency assistance and continuing 
resettlement assistance which was grant- 
ed by the state and local departments of 
public welfare at the time of resettlement 
and for a continuing period thereafter 
for those who qualified. This resettlement- 
assistance administration was one of the 
programs in which both local depart- 
ments of public welfare and the W.R.A. 
centers experienced similar responsi- 
bilities and activities. 

The formalities of investigation, veri- 
fication of facts of eligibility, certifica- 
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tion, case recording, and changes in 
family status were probably much less 
detailed in the centers than in a depart- 
ment of public assistance. 

Social insurance and financial prob- 
lems.—It was important that the welfare 
staff of the centers should understand the 
general coverage and administration of 
the social insurances and be aware of the 
possibilities of such resources in each 
case. As in the case of public welfare 
agencies, it was essential that this infor- 
mation be used in interpreting such a re- 
source and in determining eligibility. In 
the entire population of a center of 8,000 
or 10,000, there were probably fewer claims 
for the various benefits than there 
would have been ordinarily in a city of 
the same size. However, the lack of 
familiarity of the évacués with the more 
recently developed programs of social 
insurance and the fact that there is no 
coverage for those who were farmers, 
operators of small businesses, and do- 
mestic workers made it all the more 
important for the welfare staff to inter- 
pret the possible provisions to those who 
had potential claims. 

An appreciable number of aged work- 
ers had claims for O.A.S.I. which had not 
been filed until after they were helped to 
claim their benefits by a counselor or 
referred to a field claims-taker of the 
Social Security Board. These represen- 
tatives visited most of the centers at 
frequent intervals during the last year or 
more of the program in order to accept 
claims and consult with individuals 
about their possible claims. The ar- 
rangement of appointments, distribu- 
tion of literature, and explanation of the 
principles of old age benefits fell to the 
welfare counselors much the same as it 
would to the public welfare case worker. 

Unemployment compensation was a 
possibility for some évacués during the 


first year following evacuation. The 
state unemployment compensation ad- 
ministrations ruled that residents of 
venters were not available for employ- 
ment. Therefore, only those who had 
been employed in a covered industry for 
the time prescribed for earning claims to 
benefits, took leave from the centers, 
and then failed to enjoy regular 
employment were actually beneficiaries. 
Those who remained in the centers 
until the base period of insurance had 
lapsed had no claims. Actually, un- 
employment compensation did not ma- 
terialize for many évacués. Those who 
went outside the centers early usually 
found steady work or returned to the 
center, where they were not available 
for public employment and, hence, 
could not draw compensation if un- 
employed. 

The job of the welfare counselor was 
to explain the general rules governing 
unemployment insurance as they might 
apply to the residents, to provide them 
with information as to how to present 
their questions to the appropriate state 
unemployment compensation commis- 
sion, and to co-operate with the center 
employment or évacué-placement staff 
in the solution of individual case prob- 
lems. In contrast to the job of the city 
department of public welfare staff, the 
office administering the compensation 
was not at hand. So the counselor had to 
be somewhat more resourceful in decid- 
ing what manner of referral to make in 
the few cases, while the public welfare 
worker outside would probably make 
many more referrals directly to a local or 
district office of the compensation com- 
mission. 

Workmen’s compensation from indus- 
trial injuries outside centers (prior to 
evacuation or after leaving to relocate) 
was not usually the subject of counseling 
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service. Only if such compensation were 
a source of income to a family applying 
for financial assistance would the coun- 
selor have occasion to consider the facts 
of the case. There was little likelihood 
that a counselor would act as an adviser 
to a client who was currently pursuing a 
claim for compensation for industrial 
injury. 

On the other hand, évacués employed 


at the center were insured by the United © 


States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission against injury suffered on the 
job. Such compensation was quite in- 
adequate because the benefits were re- 
lated only to the monetary wage and 
clothing allowance paid the employee 
instead of benefits being related to the 
cost of maintaining his dependents and 
himself combined with the money pay- 
ments he received. The inadequacy of 
this system affected chiefly those 
who suffered the more serious injuries, 


which should have been compensated 
over a long term, extending months 
after their relocation from the center. 
A monthly payment of eight or ten 
dollars was of small consequence after 


moving outside. The family prob- 
lems and financial need resulting from a 
few injuries of project employees gave 
the Welfare Section some work to do. 
The actual claims were prepared by one 
of the personnel officers or a fiscal officer 
in the Administrative Management Di- 
vision rather than by the welfare coun- 
selor. The welfare service consisted in 
referral of cases and assisting the claim- 
ants to give the necessary information 
and to make the requests properly. This 
would seem to be similar to the work of 
a public social agency in a city in refer- 
rals to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission. Access to the Employees’ 
Compensation Commission through the 


local project staff was more direct than 
it would have been for the welfare de- 
partment in some small cities to com- 
municate with the state Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission. 

Although the American Red Cross 
was charged with responsibility for 
services to families of members of the 
armed forces, including help in securing 
Servicemen’s Dependency Benefits, the 
Welfare Section in the centers gave help 
in this matter. During much of the time 
of the centers’ operation, the évacué staff 
of the Red Cross were without sufficient 
information to help people inquire about 
possible benefits and to assist them in 
declaring their income and expenses to 
show dependency on a soldier. The Wel- 
fare Section offered training and con- 
sultation to the évacué Red Cross staff in 
performing this service. Also, like the 
public welfare department, the welfare 
staff replied to letters from the Office of 
Dependency Benefits verifying family 
relationships and financial status. 

With regard to property, the W.R.A. 
never undertook to obtain complete 
information describing the economic 
resources of the évacués. Certain surveys 
and compilations were available in which 
were catalogued some categories of 
property, such as real estate and farm 
equipment. The W.R.A. provided as- 
sistance to the évacués in the manage- 
ment of their property by means of a 
special staff for this purpose. Therefore, 
the Welfare Section dealt with problems 
of management or disposition of property 
only when the income from, or the 
potential liquidity, related to need for 
financial aid or created an unusual social 
problem. Problems of licensing and 
withdrawing, through Foreign Funds 
Control of the Treasury Department, 
frozen funds of a blocked enemy national 
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for current requirements of the family 
were usually handled by the project 
legal office, but sometimes a welfare 
counselor would be interested in the 
referral of a resident and in helping him 
interpret his need. The relations of the 
Welfare Section to the property and 
financial problems of the residents be- 
came most active when financial as- 
sistance was requested. Referrals to a 
project attorney or évacué property 
officer were made for much the same 
reasons as a public welfare worker 
would refer a person to legal aid, Farm 
Security Administration, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, or Production 
Credit Association. Records in the legal 
office and the évacué property office were 
frequently checked (with the residents’ 
permission) to verify reports or to obtain 
supplementary information. 

Housing —The Welfare Section was 
charged with responsibility for con- 
trolling the assignment of residence 
space or residence housing to the évacués. 
However, this job was not done by the 
Welfare Section at the time the centers 
were opened, and in some centers a 
separate unit controlled these assign- 
ments during most of the period of 
operation. Especially was this true in the 
later months of operation. 

The job of housing assignment was 
difficult and complicated. The standards 
controlling the amount of space, location, 
number of moves, and method of obtain- 
ing approval for moving were not well 
developed, stable, or strictly adhered to 
in many of the centers. Since housing, on 
the whole, was not satisfactory for any- 
one, was of poor quality, and provided 
inadequate space and privacy, there was 
always a struggle on the part of some 
residents to obtain more space or a better 
location. Some problems of housing 


assignment were related to the social- 
welfare problems of the family being 
considered by the welfare counselors or 
needing their attention. By and large, 
problems of housing assignment did not 
appear in the cases active in the Welfare 
Section for other kinds of service. 

Along with this responsibility for 
specific housing assignment, the welfare 
staff at some centers was given several 
other related responsibilities which 
would not be considered a part of a 
social-service program and would never 
occur as the responsibility of a depart- 
ment of public welfare. One reason for 
this was that housing was originally the 
responsibility of a staff member of the 
Employment Division. Some of the 
projects made this person responsible for 
a somewhat comprehensive set of duties 
relating not only to assignment but also 
to maintenance of housing, inventory of 
housing equipment, and other provisions 
set up by the administration. 

These housing duties included the 
issuing of cots and bedding; the main- 
tenance of records controlling the issuing 
and recovery of these necessaries; the 
maintenance of the storeroom for a re- 
volving stock of such items and of 
records controlling their location. There 
was also the problem created by people 
who moved their goods from one apart- 
ment to another, which was in some 
centers done by the housing unit of the 
Welfare Section instead of by the Trans- 
portation Unit of the project. The wel- 
fare staff sometimes maintained a crew 
or crews to repair, renovate, or clean 
bedding. Some centers also provided 
government-owned sewing machines for 
the laundry-room, for a special sewing- 
room, or for lending to various homes for 
limited periods of time. The problem of 
issuing, keeping location files, and re- 
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pairing these machines was a job which 
some centers called a welfare job but 
which is not related to welfare counseling 
or any kind of work that a public welfare 
department would do. 

Miscellaneous assignmenis.—Some of 
the miscellaneous assignments cannot be 
dealt with in this article. There were 
center-wide projects, for example, for 
making garments. There were adminis- 
trative clerical assignments in the Wel- 
fare Section, such as preparation of the 
vouchers or the certification of orders for 
clothing allowances, preparation of con- 
trol files and lists of persons and families 
scheduled for movement, and the appli- 
cation of a uniform rule of determining 
the family composition and completing 
an accurate index by family groups. The 
Welfare Section of a center was some- 
thing like a central register in designat- 
ing family composition. During the en- 
tire history of the centers the Welfare 
Section maintained the most complete 
and current card index to families as 
units, and this index also showed mem- 
bership of the households which included 
the families. That is, when other mem- 
bers than those in the family lived in the 
same household, this was shown on the 
basic family card. 

Personnel.—Personnel management at 
the relocation centers was an important 
part of the over-all administration. The 
use of untrained évacué staff for prac- 
tically all the clerical work in the welfare 
office, as well as for some of the more 
technical work, created some difficulties. 
However, the clerical workers—i.e., 
clerks, typists, and stenographers—were 
quite efficient. The évacués selected for 
interviewing, interpreting, and counsel- 
ing-aide work were more difficult to use. 
Their orientation required recognition of 
the different cultural values and social 
habits of the Japanese who had stayed 


very much to themselves, even in the 
United States. There was also the lan- 
guage difficulty. Not the least discourag- 
ing aspect of using évacués on the pro- 
fessional staff was that practically none 
of them had ever known anything about 
social work. It was not easy for them to 
differentiate between the functions of a 
social worker, a block manager, or a 
minister. Much carefully planned and 
productive work was done by the ap- 
pointed Caucasian staff in developing 
these évacué workers. 

With regard to community organiza- 
tion, it is interesting that the centers 
usually developed a community council 
which was the official representative 
body of the resident population. Most of 
these councils included committees, one 
of which was a Welfare Advisory Com- 
mittee. The relation of the welfare staff 
to this committee was very much like 
that of a department of public welfare to 
its local board or advisory committee. 
Like many local boards the committee 
members often were more interested in 
discussing cases, particularly cases with 
grievances or complaints, than in dis- 
cussing and expressing their approval or 
using their influence to modify certain 
policies and plans. 

Another group of leaders representing 
the population were the block managers. 
In some centers and at various periods 
the block managers were more repre- 
sentative of the people than were the 
councilmen and the various advisory 
committees in the council. Block man- 
agers referred many applications and 
were found to be co-operative “welfare 
aides,” along with the welfare staff. This 
uniform organization by blocks gave an 
effective force to the community setup, 
which is not usually found in the city. 
Nevertheless, there are certain outstand- 
ing leaders in every community with 
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whom a department of public welfare 
must establish good relations for referrals 
for case information and for public in- 
terpretation. 

There were also outstanding indi- 
viduals other than councilmen and block 
managers who tended to be neighbor- 
hood or community leaders in some 
centers. Their interest in people and the 
fact that the people depended upon them 
as go-betweens or representatives was a 
situation which would not be overlooked 
by the staff. Sometimes this interest of 
community leaders was not related to 
their occupation, and this had to be 
recognized. The use of natural leaders 
who appeared to have qualities and 
interest for leadership was necessary in 
the centers, just as it is in outside com- 
munities. 

The Welfare Section did not have 


frequent and extensive working relation- 
ships with many public or private social 
agencies. The agencies most used were 
federal and state agencies and institu- 
tions. There was much less collaboration 
with voluntarily organized local agencies, 
as very few social agencies of this kind 
existed in the centers or in the immediate 
localities of the centers. 

This account of the welfare services 
that were available in the relocation 
centers would be more alive and more 
interesting if it were possible to present 
illustrative cases from the different 
centers, but this was obviously not pos- 
sible. It is, however, clear that a wide 
range of welfare services were needed in 
the centers and that, fortunately, these 
services were available. 


War RELOCATION AUTHORITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


THE REVIEW SALUTES ITS 
SENIOR EDITOR 


SOPHONISBA PRESTON BRECKINRIDGE 


TH this issue the Social Service Re- 

view begins its twentieth year, and, 
since this means reaching a first landmark, 
the Review, by way of an appropriate cele- 
bration, wishes to offer a tribute of apprecia- 
tion to its senior editor. 

When the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration became a graduate professional 
school of the University of Chicago, Miss 
Breckinridge, who had been the first dean of 
the “old school,”’ back in the old Hull-House 
days, was full of eager plans and hopes for 
the new school in the University. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Chicago Law School 
and the first woman admitted to the bar in 
Kentucky, she brought her fine legal schol- 
arship to the service of the new school and 
the new profession. And one of the gains was 
the establishment of a new social service 
quarterly. 

Miss Breckinridge had been giving, since 
1920, a course in public welfare administra- 
tion, the first such course to be given in one 
of the professional schools; and in 1927 the 
first edition of her pioneer collection of docu- 
ments was published for better teaching in 
this field. Two other courses, unique in our 
professional schools—“‘Social Work and the 
Courts” and “The State and the Family”— 
were organized at this time, and she pub- 
lished two important collections of docu- 
ments for these courses. And at the same 
time she was carrying the heaviest burden 
of student theses. 

The two editors of the Review in 1927 
embarked on a plan long cherished as a way 
of strengthening the educational program of 
a graduate professional school. It was per- 
haps because of Miss Breckinridge’s interest 
in legal and governmental problems that one 


feature of the Review from the beginning was 
a section devoted to reviews of public docu- 
ments. The editors wrote all the reviews in 
this section in the beginning. Public docu- 
ments were, Miss Breckinridge believed, 
very important for social workers and too 
often overlooked. Other magazines reviewed 
new books; but the Review made a great 
effort to emphasize the educational value of 
public documents for professional students. 
Articles came in slowly at first, and the edi- 
tors filled in as best they could with mate- 
rial of their own. Miss Breckinridge was 
tireless in writing much that was unsigned 
and in re-writing some of the articles signed 
by others. 

We are confident that the students who 
have used the Review and members of the 
professional group who have found it of 
value over the years will join with us in the 
attempt to express our gratitude for long 
years of tireless work as dean, professor, and 
senior editor in helping to develop a new 
kind of material for the use of a new profes- 
sional group. 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


IFE and death were meeting with the 
United Nations Assembly in London 
during the first months of this new year of 
peace. The welfare program is a small issue 
in the great scales that are hanging in bal- 
ance as a new effort is made to prevent war 
between nations and—in the minds of 
everyone everywhere—a third world war. 
The Manchester Guardian has told us of the 
impressive “demonstration of the people’s 
longing for the success of U.N.O.” at a great 
public meeting held as the new Assembly 
began to function. “The place was packed 
to its highest gallery and could have been 
filled several times over. And there was no 
doubting the sincerity of the thousands of 
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ordinary members of the public as they 
stood and recited rather shyly together the 
preamble of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions.” In the tragic world of today there is 
no hope for the people of the nations except 
by making the new organization successful. 


Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 


that are on the border line between the field 
of labor and the field of welfare—such as 
social insurance, housing, standards of living, 
migration, child labor, and related questions. 
The League of Nations, under the Sociai 
Questions Committee, dealt with the subject 
of child welfare and the “traffic in women 
and children.” Now that the new United 
Nations Organization has succeeded the old 


“STRAINING FOR EVER TO THE LIGHT 
THAT FLOWS FROM REGIONS OUT OF SIGHT * 


AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 


RTUNATELY, the State Department now 

has a division dealing with “interna- 
tional labor, social, and health affairs,” and 
there has thus been available a division well 
qualified to consider the various proposals 
and discussions regarding a new inter- 
national organization for social welfare. 
One of the questions to be determined is the 
relation of a new organization to the long- 
established International Labour Organiza- 
tion, which has included certain questions 
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League of Nations, the proper place for the 
old Social Questions Committee must be 
found. 

For a period of more than a year, there 
have been representatives of the appropri- 
ate agencies of the federal government 
who have been meeting from time to time 
with the new division of the State De- 
partment, and with representatives of 
U.N.R.R.A. and certain other federal of- 
ficials, to discuss questions as to the possible 
organization and functions of a new inter- 
national organization in the social welfare 
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field. Among those included in this group 
have been Arthur Altmeyer of the Social 
Security Board, who has actively supported 
international co-operation in the field of 
social insurance; Miss Katharine Len- 
root of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
who has been official American delegate 
both on the Social Questions Committee 
and for the I.L.0.; and Miss Frieda Miller 
of the Women’s Bureau, also with I.L.0O. 
experience. Whatever new organization is 
set up would undoubtedly come under the 
Economic and Social Council of U.N.O. 
Many questions arise as to the kind of or- 
ganization which is needed and whether it 
should be operational or merely advisory, 
investigational, and recommendatory. Shall 
a new organization of this kind take over the 
work now being done by such agencies and 
commissions as, for example, U.N.R.R.A., 
the Intergovernmental Committee on Refu- 
gees, and the International Red Cross? 
That is, might not a new organization have 
a broader scope and be an active, working 
organization, instead of being an organiza- 
tion to investigate and recommend? In this 
case should it be a separate affiliated or- 
ganization and not a committee under the 
Economic and Social Council? 

Apparently there is general agreement as 
to the need for an international organization 
in the field of social welfare. Difficult and 
continuing social problems will be found to 
exist in all countries in the transitional and 
postwar years. It is recognized that there 
has not been in the past an organization 
with power to meet the needs of long-time 
planning necessary for social welfare. Going 
on to the question whether the new or- 
ganization should be under the I.L.O. 
or a new organization like I.L.0., or 
should be a committee under the Council, 
one meets the long-time question as to 
whether welfare efforts, which are largely in 
behalf of the families and the children repre- 
sented by labor, should be directly spon- 
sored by labor or by a special welfare or- 
ganization. While it is true that the I.L.O. 
has already been working very effectively 
for a long period of years, it is also true that 


the organization already has so many in- 
terests and responsibilities it is doubtful 
whether it could or should assume any new 
field of work that is of first-rate importance. 
In the reconversion period, there will be 
questions of particular concern to I.L.O,, 
such as full employment, housing, and un- 
employment, which will be of special in- 
terest not only to I.L.O. but to the welfare §f 
group. There will always be some over- 
lapping of interests between labor and wel- 
fare. On the other hand, there are good rea- 
sons for thinking that an international wel- 
fare organization should be independent of 
I.L.0. The tripartite basis of representation 
used in I.L.O. has not been considered nec- 
essary for a social welfare organization. 
Most important of all, perhaps, is the fact 
that both the field of labor and the welfare 
field are perhaps too large and important to 
be covered by a single organization. 

A later development has been the more 
recently organized effort on the part of na- 
tional private welfare agencies which have 
been holding some meetings in the past few 
months, including a meeting in New York, 
in December, 1945, to express their interest 
in the development of an international so- 
cial welfare organization. The interest of the 
private agencies should be helpful in making 
known the importance of such an organiza- 
tion and in bringing knowledge of its possi- 
bilities to a wide field. 


THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


RMERLY known as the National Com- 
mission on Children in Wartime, the 
commission met in Washington for a ser- 
ies of sessions early in February. The 
commission dealt with the outlook for chil- 
dren in the reconversion period, with 
the subject of “State and Local Planning for 
Children and Youth,” and with the progress 
of the program outlined in “Building the 
Future for Children and Youth.” 
A special session was given to the pro- 
posals of the Pepper Bill,’ and Senator 
Pepper set forth his plans in two separate 


*See this Review, XIX (September, 1945), 413. 
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addresses before the commission, which in- 
dorsed the proposals of the Pepper Bill; and 
the members of the commission, represent- 
ing various welfare agencies, labor organiza- 
tions, and women’s groups, urged active 
support of the bill. 

Other speakers included Miss Lenroot of 
the Children’s Bureau, who discussed the 
subject of child labor and youth employ- 
ment and the proposed amendment of the 
child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Dr. George S. Stevenson of 
the National Committee on Mental Hygiene 
dealt with the correlation of mental hygiene 
programs; and Miss Jane M. Hoey of the 
Social Security Board discussed plans for 
the extension of certain programs under the 
Social Security Act. The general outlook for 
children in the reconversion period was 
covered by Boris Shishkin of the A.F. of L.; 
Miss Sidonie M. Gruenberg, who discussed 
readjustment in family life; and Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson, who spoke on race 
relations. 

One of the most important sessions dealt 
with the children in war-devastated areas, 
with a series of: speakers who had recently 
come from these areas. Dr. Leona Baum- 
gartner, who was in France last fall, pointed 
out the great difference between this war 
and other wars in that the total destruction 
of large cities and great areas has meant a 
very different situation for children than has 
ever been known before. As a result of this 
session, the commission passed the following 
three resolutions dealing with the present 
needs of children and the long-time need 
for a permanent welfare organization on an 
international scale: 

1. The Commission ...., impressed with 
the reports of the starvation and destitution 
from which the children of war devastated 
countries are suffering, fully cognizant of the 
fact that immediate and effective relief is essen- 
tial to the survival of civilization, and confident 
that the people of the United States will fully 
support all necessary measures to extend such 
relief for as long a period as they may be re- 
quired, resolves: 

a) To extend to the President of the United 
States its enthusiastic commendation of his 


order of February 7 on the world food crisis, 
designed to put into effect in the shortest pos- 
sible time a number of emergency measures to 
help meet critically urgent needs, such measures 
to include former enemies as well as the liber- 
ated peoples and those who have fought beside 
us; 
b) To commend particularly the inclusion in 
this program of fats, oils, and protein as well as 
wheat, including dairy products so essential to 
preserve child health; 

c) To pledge to the President of the United 
States the utmost effort of the members of the 
Commission working individually and through 
their respective organizations to enlist the co- 
operation of every man, woman, and child in 
this program, as requested by the President, 
believing that the people would accept rationing 
should that be necessary to assure adequate 
relief abroad and equitable distribution at 
home; 

d) To urge the Congress of the United States 
to take immediate steps to appropriate the re- 
maining $600,000,000 of the amounts au- 
thorized as the United States contribution to 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

II. The Commission, recognizing the impor- 
tance of full provision for the welfare of the 
children of the Pacific Islands now under 
United States control, an area of the world 
which has suffered greatly from the devastation 
of war, urges prompt formulation of policies for 
the guidance of those responsible for the admin- 
istration of these Islands which will assure the 
progress of the population, especially the chil- 
dren.’ 

III. The Commission, impressed with the 
need for continuing international co-operation 
in measures to advance the health, education, 
security, and welfare of the children of the 
world as our best hope for a lasting peace, ex- 
presses its gratification in the progress already 
made in setting up the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations Organization 
and certain other specialized organizations in- 
cluding the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. It urges prompt 
action to establish international organizations 
dealing with health and social welfare and the 
formation of a standing joint committee on 
children and youth composed of representatives 
of specialized organizations related to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to center attention on 
their needs and promote efforts in their behalf. 
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THE “FOUR FREEDOMS FOR 
WOMEN WORKERS” 


National Women’s Trade Union 
League has been prompt in issuing its 
program for “Four Freedoms for Women 
Workers,” including the “Right To Work”; 
the “Right to Equal Pay”; the “Right to 
Uniform Security,” which means security 
on the job, depending primarily on length of 
service; and the “Right to Legal Safe- 
guards,” including the immediate termina- 
tion of any relaxation of laws and regula- 
tions and the restoration of the legal safe- 
guards provided by the state labor laws. 

There is hope that the right to equal pay 
may be given federal sanction in the enact- 
ment of the Women’s Equal Pay for Equal 
Work Bill (S. 1178) now before Congress. 
The report of the subcommittee of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee on this bill 
was favorable, and passage of the bill was 
recommended. The bill eliminates dis- 
criminatory wage practices based on sex, by 
making it unlawful for any employer ‘‘en- 
gaged in commerce or in transactions or 
operations affecting commerce” (1) to pay 
wages to a female employee at a lower rate 
than that paid to any male employee for 
work of comparable quality or quantity; 
(2) to discharge any female employee and 
replace her with a male (an exception being 
made to protect the employment rights of 
returned veterans); (3) to discriminate 
against any employee for giving assistance 
in enforcing the act. The administration of 
the act is to be given to the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Department of 
Labor, in which there is to be created for 
this purpose a new division known as the 
Equal Pay Division. 

The Secretary of Labor has pointed out 
that this principle of equal pay has a sound 
economic basis, and its passage was urged as 
“a, matter of fairness to women” and also to 
“wage standards and consumer purchasing 
power,” since “the existence of a group of 
workers who are employed at uniformly 
lower wages than are paid to other groups 
doing the same or comparable work pro- 


motes destructive competitive practices and 
depresses the whole wage structure.” The 
Secretary pointed out that discriminatory 
wage practices are of long standing, and the 
argument usually heard in favor of them is 
that men have to support dependents. This 
argument is not valid for two reasons: (1) a 
man is paid on the basis of work done and 
not according to the number of dependents 
he has and (2) most women who work ‘or a 
living support themselves and contribute to 
the support of the family. 

Elisabeth Christman, secretary of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League, 
has called attention to this “bad industrial 
practice” of long-standing wage differen- 
tials based on sex, pointing out that “there 
is no ‘sex differential’ when men and women 
spend the money they earn. Grocery stores 
do not have double standard price tags, one 
for men customers, one for women 
That ro per cent tax on movie theater 
tickets is not reduced when a woman buys 
the ticket. There are no ‘male’ or ‘female’ 
tax rates.” She also emphasized the fact 
that almost fourteen million women workers 
are still unorganized and are, therefore, 
“targets for unfair employer practices and 
particularly for payment of lower rates than 
the job calls for.” 

Clifford T. McAvoy, representing the 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, C.I.0., gave specific in- 
stances of existing wage discriminations. 
For example: 


At the Fairmont, West Virginia, plant of the 
Westinghouse Company where men and women 
produce electric fluorescent lamps and tubes, 
all women’s jobs are paid less than the lowest 
men’s jobs despite the fact that the Westing- 
house Company assigns a greater content to 
many of these women’s jobs. The job “Janitor” 
is assigned only 39 job evaluation points by the 
Company and is paid at the rate of 75} cents 
an hour; the women’s job, “Inspection, Bead 
and Seal-A,” which requires fine inspection 
work under a microscope, receives 68 job evalu- 
ation points, but is only paid 66 cents an hour. 
If this job were paid the equivalent male rate, 
it would receive 813 cents an hour. 
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Section 1(a) of the bill states that 


the Congress hereby finds that the existence in 
industry of differentials based on sex is an 
inequity in compensation standards which con- 
stitutes an unfair wage practice and (1) leads 
to labor disputes; (2) depresses wages and living 
standards of employees, male and female; (3) 
interferes with and prevents the maintenance 
of an adequate standard of living by such 
workers and the families dependent on them for 
support, and in particular has serious detri- 
mental effects on the standard of living of 
families of deceased or disabled veterans; (4) 
prevents the maximum utilization of our avail- 
able labor resources and plant capacity essen- 
tial for full production, in war and in peace; 
(5) endangers the national security and the 
general welfare, and thereby burdens, affects, 
and obstructs commerce. 


As a matter of equity and justice, every- 
one must hope that the Equal Pay Bill will 


pass. 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH BILL 


OLLOWING President Truman’s state- 

ment favoring a national health bill, a 
new Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, S. 1606— 
H.R. 4730, was introduced last November 
19. At the time we go to press, no hearings 
have yet been held, but hearings before the 
Senate Education and Labor Committee 
should begin promptly. The bill provides for 
expanded public health programs to be ad- 
ministered by the United States Public 
Health Service, for expanded maternal and 
child health and crippled children programs 
to be administered by the United States 
Children’s Bureau, and for the provision of 
medical care for needy persons to be admin- 
istered by the Social Security Board. The 
sections that have led to public controversy 
provide for a nation-wide system of prepaid 
medical care under a health-insurance plan 
which includes deducting 3 per cent of 
wages, up to $3,600, of workers in covered 
employments. With regard to the current 
discussions for and against the health insur- 
ance sections, it is important to emphasize 
that the best we can do, which is the adop- 
tion of the insurance scheme, is just thirty- 


five years behind what the British have 
done. The British health-insurance scheme 
was passed in 1911 and went into operation 
in 1912; so the British were doing thirty- 
five years ago what we are proposing to do 
today. 

The proposals of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell health-insurance plan are some- 
what more liberal than the older British 
plan, which will soon be withdrawn in favor 
of a public medical-care system as proposed 
in the Beveridge Report and accepted by 
both major parties. The health-insurance 
plan is better than none, but we should not 
be misled into thinking that this is the pro- 
gressive, modern method of providing medi- 
cal care for the people. 


IMMIGRATION AND THE 
REFUGEE PROBLEM 


IBERAL immigration policies are not pos- 
sible so long as the present quota limi- 
tations are on our statute-books. But the 
least we can do for the people who have 
escaped from a long war and who, for 
various reasons, cannot return to their old 
homes or are afraid to return to them is to 
make the fullest possible use of the quotas 
now available under our restrictive immi- 
gration policy. In a statement issued a few 
days before Christmas the President an- 
nounced that displaced persons and refugees 
from Europe should be admitted to this 
country “up to the limit permitted by the 
immigration laws.”’ The President thought 
that this country would in this way set an 
example to the world in relieving human 
misery. This is good as far as it goes, but not 
much misery can be relieved when our quota 
system sets a rigid limit to the numbers to 
be admitted. We would be setting a better 
example to the world if we temporarily 
suspended our quota laws and made possible 
the admission of every refugee who met our 
other admission requirements. 

The President’s statement explained that 
there has been very little immigration dur- 
ing the long years of the war. In the year 
ended June 30, 1942, only 10 per cent of the 
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immigration quotas were used; in 1943, 5 
per cent; in 1944, 6 per cent; and in 1945, 7 
per cent. As of November 30, 1945, the end 
of the fifth month of the current year, end- 
ing June 30, 1946, only about 10 per cent of 
the quotas for the European countries have 
been used. Unfortunately, under the law the 
unused quotas are not allowed to accumu- 
late, and the President said that he did not 
intend “to ask the Congress to change this 
rule.” 

The President pointed out that the rea- 
sons for the low immigration figures were 
restraints imposed by the enemy, transpor- 
tation difficulties, and the absence of con- 
sular facilities necessary to provide the re- 
quired visas. Most of the Europeans who 
have been admitted to the United States 
during the last five years have been persons 
who left Europe prior to the war and there- 
after entered here from non-European coun- 
tries, for example, from Canada. The Presi- 
dent said: “I consider that common decency 
and the fundamental comradeship of all 
human beings require us to do what lies 
within our power to see that our established 
immigration quotas are used in order to 
reduce human suffering. I am taking the 
necessary steps to see that this is done as 
quickly as possible.” 

One immediate result of the President’s 
statement was the release of the group of 
922 refugees who came here in August, 1944, 
and who have been held in the Fort On- 
tario,, New York, Refugee Shelter. The 
group promptly began to cross into Canada, 
to which we have fortunately never ex- 
tended the quota requirements, and then 
came back to be formally “admitted” by the 
immigration officials of the United States at 
the border—a foolish procedure, but one 
required under the law. Except for the small 
number who wished to return to Europe, the 
members of this group have at long last been 
moving to different parts of the country to 
join relatives and friends. 

The President’s ‘‘directive,’”’ addressed to 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, 
the Attorney-General, the War Shipping 
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Administration, the Surgeon-General, and 
U.N.R.R.A., was that they were to serve as 
members of an interdepartmental commit- 
tee, with the Commissioner of Immigration 
as chairman, in order to “expedite” the im- 
migration process. 

The Secretary of State was directed to 
establish consular facilities, at or near dis- 
placed-person and refugee-assembly center 
areas in the American zones of occupation; 
and these consular officers, in conjunction 
with the immigrant inspectors, are to deter- 
mine, as quickly as possible, the eligibility of 
the applicants for visas and admission to the 
United States. The Secretary was further 
directed to appoint as temporary vice-con- 
suls, authorized to issue visas, such officers 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service as can be made available for this 
program. “Within the limits of administra- 
tive discretion” officers of the State Depart- 
ment are directed to “make every effort to 
simplify and to hasten the process of issuing 
visas”—if necessary, assigning blocks of 
visa numbers to each of the emergency con- 
sular establishments. “It is not intended, 
however, entirely to exclude the issuance of 
visas in other parts of the world.” 

Will the refugee group violate the im- 
migration provision that an immigrant 
“likely to become a public charge” is not 
admissible? The President’s directive ad- 
vises the State Department, which has 
charge of visas, and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, which has charge of 
admissions, to perfect ‘appropriate arrange- 
ments with welfare organizations in the 
United States which may be prepared to 
guarantee financial support to successful 
applicants. This may be accomplished by 
corporate affidavit or by means deemed 
appropriate and practicable.” 

Shortly after the President’s directive 
had been issued, a mission left for Europe, 
including Ugo Carusi, commissioner of im- 
migration and naturalization; Howard K. 
Travers, chief of the Passport Division of 
the State Department; and Dr. Ralph C. 
Williams, assistant surgeon-general of the 
Public Health Service. Offices for the is- 
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suance of visas are being established 
promptly, probably in Berlin, Hamburg, 
Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Bremen, and Munich; 
and arrangements have been made with the 
War Shipping Administration to provide 
two sailings a month between Bremerhaven 
and New York for transportation of the 
refugees. Not more than approximatly 2,500 
Germans and 1,400 refugees from other 
central European countries may be granted 
visas in any one month. 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has general responsibility for the 
enforcement of the statutes regulating im- 
migration and the supervision of guaranties 
for the support of refugees provided by 
various refugee organizations. The Public 
Health Service is in charge of physical ex- 
aminations, delousing centers, and other 
steps necessary to prevent diseased persons 
from entering the United States. The War 
Shipping Administration is expected to sup- 
ply the necessary shipping. Transportation 
to Bremerhaven and the maintenance of 
refugees until they embark will be provided 
by U.N.R.R.A. Various refugee agencies 
will probably pay the fare of refugees who 
are not able to pay what will be approxi- 
mately $123 per adult for the crossing, and 
the agencies will guarantee that refugees 
without relatives in the United States will 
not become public charges. 

“Corporate affidavits” were used in 1940 
by the United States Committee for the 
Care of European Children. The affidavit 
for the children specified (1) that the child 
would not become a public charge; (2) that 
reception, placement, and care of each child 
should be in accordance with standards set 
by the United States Children’s Bureau; and 
(3) that a sum required by the government 
would be set aside as a trust fund for any 
emergency. ; 

The President’s. directive asked that 
“special attention be devoted to orphaned 
children,” to whom, he hoped, the majority 
of visas would be issued. But the number of 
orphaned children cannot now be known, 
since missing parents are still in process of 
being found, and children separated from 


their parents may yet be reunited with 
them. Moreover, relatives may yet be lo- 
cated who may wish to keep the children in 
Europe, instead of having them sent over to 
this country to be cared for by welfare 
organizations or adopted under their aus- 
pices. The displaced persons camps in Ger- 
many are scheduled to close in the near 
future, and some plan is urgently needed in 
place of the temporary U.N.R.R.A. provi- 
sion. It is not clear just what U.N.R.R.A.’s 
responsibility may be, nor is it clear what 
authority may belong to the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees. 

In order to have more adequate knowl- 
edge as a basis for formulating new plans, 
the United States Committee has recently 
sent Martha Branscombe to Germany to 
visit the displaced persons’ camps and to 
determine the numbers of children for 
whom, in the last analysis, immigration may 
be suitable and who may be eligible for ad- 
mission as immigrants. Miss Branscombe 
has most recently served as child welfare 
consultant for the U.N.R.R.A. but has now 
resigned from U.N.R.R.A. and will repre- 
sent the United States Committee in Europe 
and co-operate with the Commissioner of 
Immigration and other officials now abroad 
for a similar purpose. 

Although nothing has been done, either 
by the President or by the Congress, to 
make our immigration laws and regulations 
liberal, the President’s directive has cer- 
tainly set in motion the machinery to make 
available promptly the limited number of 
places on the quotas that are now possible. 
There should be no unused European quo- 
tas during the remaining months of the cur- 
rent year. 


THE ILLINOIS CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL 


FTER a survey by the Illinois Commis- 
sion for the Handicapped showed that 
there were permanently handicapped chil- 
dren of elementary-school age who were not 
able to attend school and who, for various 
reasons, could not be taught at home—this 
includes particularly those suffering from 
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cerebral palsy, and the official count showed 
2,738 children in this group in Illinois—the 
last general assembly passed a bill providing 
for the organization of a new Children’s 
Hospital School. An advisory board of 
workers in the crippled-children field was 
appointed, and a well-known social worker, 
Richard Eddy, formerly of the faculty of the 
School of Social Service Administration and 
later superintendent of the St. Charles 
Training School for Boys, has been made 
superintendent. A former hospital building 
in Chicago has finally been leased, and the 
director of the State Department of Public 
Welfare has announced that the new school 
will probably be opened by April 15. The 
legislative appropriation of $420,000 for the 
period ending June 30, 1947, will make pos- 
sible the care of approximately one hundred 
children. A staff is now being assembled, 
including a medical director (who is a pedia- 
trician), nurses, housemothers, physical and 
occupational therapists, social workers, and 
teachers with special training. 

A new public institution in this field has 
apparently been needed, and it is believed 
that the Illinois experiment will be of inter- 
est in other states. 


WORK ACCIDENTS TO YOUNG 
WORKERS 


HE great increase in child labor during 

the war, when there was full employ- 
ment for everyone, whether legally employ- 
able or not, has been noted before in these 
columns. A reliable estimate indicates that 
“the number of employed minors 14 through 
17 years of age increased from less than 1 
million in March, 1940, to nearly 3 million 
in April, 1945.” Many of these children were 
employed illegally; and the tragic results in 
lost education, juvenile delinquency, and a 
heavy accident toll are still being computed. 
All the case work that is done for children 
cannot make up for the losses suffered from 
premature unsuitable employment. 

The alarming increase in industrial in- 
juries to children is the result of the very 
greatly increased exposure of young workers 
to accident and health hazards on the job. 


A recent number of the Jilinois Labor Bul- 
letin points out that it is well known that 


young workers tend to have a higher accident- 
frequency rate than adult workers in the same 
occupations because they are usually inexperi- 
enced, more adventurous, less mature in judg- 
ment, and less responsible than older persons. 
Furthermore, the larger proportion of young 
workers to all workers has been one factor in 
the higher industrial accident-frequency rates 
prevailing during the war period. 


Data submitted by the Illinois Labor 
Department to the United States Children’s 
Bureau for examination brought back a 
statement showing that 


the number of compensable industrial injuries 
to minors under 18 years of age in Illinois rose 
from 282 in 1940 to 1,867 in 1943, an increase 
of 562 per cent. For the group under 16 years of 
age, the number of reported injuries was over 
five times as great in 1943 as in 1940—141 as 
compared with 26. Even children under 14 
years shared in the increase, for only two of this 
age group were reported injured in 1940, com- 
pared with 31 in 1943. Injuries to 16- and 17- 
year-old boys and girls rose from 256 in 1940 to 
1,726 in 1943, an increase of 574 per cent. 


In 1944 an accident report for minors in 
Illinois, up to and including those sixteen 
years of age, showed that 795 boys and 127 
girls—a total of 922—were injured at work. 
It is noted that “a very large percentage of 
accidents to minors is a result of their illegal 
employment in hazardous occupations.” 

The secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee has pointed to the fact that 
“children were in great demand and wages 
for children were unbelievably high” as the 
obvious reason for the tremendous increase 
in child labor and drop in school enrolment 
during the war years. 

' But there is another more basic and more 
disturbing explanation—that is, that the Ameri- 
can public has not yet accepted the fundamental 
premise on which child labor legislation is 
founded. It tolerates child labor regulation 
when jobs are scarce, but it fails to understand 
that the child’s own welfare demands this 


See “Accident Toll among Youthful Workers,” 
Illinois Labor Bulletin, VI (December, 1945), 18. 
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legislation, regardless of the state of the labor 
market. And so, it is appropriate, as we leave 
the war years, to think in terms of our basic 
child labor aims—of what we want to do—now 
in 1946—and in the years ahead. 


Every child-welfare worker should take 
note of the facts and figures about child 
labor. There is work for all of us to do in 
helping to get better child-labor laws and, 
equally important, in helping those who are 
trying to get the child-labor laws enforced. 


THE BRITISH LABOR GOVERN- 
MENT TAKES OVER THE 
MINES 


NE of the first promises of the Labor 
government in Great Britain to be 
redeemed at an early date is the nation- 
alization of the coal mines. The bill, which 
the New Statesman and Nation calls a 
“workmanlike scheme,” was introduced 
by Emanuel Shinwell, Minister of Fuel, 
as the “Coal Industry Nationalisation 
Bill,” and it will undoubtedly be on the 
statute-books when this Review appears. 
The situation in the British mines is 
serious. The number of miners has de- 
clined, and new recruits cannot be obtained 
without improvement in the industry. 
Whatever else may be done by nationaliza- 
tion, “wages and working conditions must 
be such as to attract into the coal industry 
an indispensable new inflow of recruits.” 
Coal-mining reorganization along ef- 
ficient lines is promised by the Shinwell 
Nationalisation Bill. ‘Under the Bill, the 
mines and their ancillary undertakings will 
be controlled by a National Coal Board 
which will be responsible to, and will receive 
directions ‘of a general character’ from the 
Minister. Its members will be persons of 
‘experience and capacity’ in industrial or 
financial matters, in science, or workers’ 
organisation. It will have an exclusive 
monopoly in production of coal, and it will 
be empowered to manufacture by-products 
and to market both coal and by-products of 
it. For capital development, it can borrow 
up to £150 million from the Treasury in the 
first five years of its operation. Two Coun- 


cils—representing, respectively, Domestic 
Consumers and Industrial Users—will be 
appointed by the Minister to advise him on 
the prices, varieties and quantities of coal 
desired.” 

The compensation of the owners of the 
mines is a grave question. “Coal prices and 
miners’ wages are indissolubly linked to- 
gether. The Board will have to discover how 
to provide adequate incentives for the coal- 
getters without making their product so 
costly as to render British manufactures 
non-competitive. Could the industry be al- 
lowed to run at a loss (made good by the 
Treasury) in the interests of coal-con- 
sumers? To what extent should losses on 
industrial sales or exports be made good by 
high selling prices for house coal?” 


The Labor government’s new Social In- 
surance Bill has been introduced and should 
be passed, after certain unsatisfactory fea- 
tures are amended. The New Statesman, in 
referring to the cost of the scheme, which is 
more liberal and more nearly Beveridge 
than the scheme proposed by the Churchill 
government, comments that “‘the new Bill 
involves spending a great deal of money,” 
and those who will have to provide a large 
part of the cost by regular deductions from 
their earnings will, ‘no doubt, be disposed 
to regard it with mixed feelings.” The New 
Statesman further points out that the Labor 
party’s “Social Insurance Bill will not be 
greeted with public enthusiasm similar to 
that with which the original Beveridge Re- 
port was received.” This is due to the fact 
that when the Beveridge Report appeared 
“people looked chiefly at what they were to 
get under its proposals; now having counted 
their chickens in advance they will be in- 
clined to look more closely at what they will 
have to pay.” 

The bill for the National Health Service 
will probably appear before Easter. As we 
go to press, the bill is still being con- 
fidentially discussed with the Trade Union 
Congress, with the British Medical Associa- 
tion, with the Local Authorities, with the 
voluntary hospitals, and with other groups 
affected by this important program. 
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THE POSTWAR CRIME WAVE 
IN BRITAIN 


OSTWAR crime waves have been dis- 
P cussed before in these columns. More 
recently, however, have come accounts of 
the situation in England. The New States- 
man and Nation has pointed out that 
“crimes of violence are usually common in 
the aftermath of a great war in which 
habituation in killing has dulled the sensi- 
bilities and loosed the normal restraints of 
civilized men.” However, it is explained 
that in the current so-called “crime wave” 
in Britain, which is making press headlines, 


burglaries and thefts seem to be the outstanding 
breaches of the law. One big factor is indisputa- 
bly the existence of an “underground” consist- 
ing of some ten thousand deserters from the 
Services. Lacking identity cards and ration- 
books—unless they have managed to buy for- 
geries—these men dare not approach a Labour 
Exchange for respectable employment. Picking 
up casual dead-end jobs “with no questions 
asked,” and feeding always in the less reputable 
sort of cafe, they drift from petty thieving into 
becoming recruits for organised “gangs.” 


It was suggested that the best cure for the 
“crime wave” would be a general amnesty 
for deserters. In large numbers of cases 
“desertion” began by a man’s overstaying 
his leave—sometimes with reasonable ex- 
cuse. The question is wisely raised as to 
whether punishment is now worth while. 
“Frightened of the ‘glass-house,’ he would 
put off returning to his unit until there was 
nothing for it, in wartime, but to go ‘on the 
run’ as a posted deserter.” 

Another writer’ in the New Statesman 
calls attention to the statement of the Home 
Secretary, in an interview about the “crime 
wave,” who said: 


No one would have thought of stealing sec- 
ond-hand shirts in 1938, but to large numbers 
of people today the sight of a shirt on a clothes- 
line has become a temptation. Everything is 
worth stealing, and everything is much easier to 
steal. Any amateur can get into a bombed house 


*C. H. Rolph, New Statesman and Nation, 
January 12, 1946. 


which has still got its windows boarded up with 
cardboard. 


Some recent London figures given by the 
Home Secretary—percentage increases over 
1938—were startling. “Shopbreaking up 92 
per cent, larcenies from dwelling-houses 155 
per cent, car thefts 25 per cent (but there 
have been few cars to steal), robberies and 
assaults 106 per cent, petty larcenies 61 per 
cent.” It is significant that they are all 
offenses against the rights of property. 
Violence for its own sake, armed ruffianism, 
sexual crimes, and homicide do not seem to 
have increased to an alarming extent. It is 
reported that murder has actually de- 
creased. It is encouraging that the offenders 
were not reported to be juveniles; convic- 
tions of persons under twenty-one have in- 
creased by only ro per cent. 


Finally, we are told that it is “significant 
and reassuring in a country so lately 
emerged from a welter of organised blood- 
shed and instructed violence that comment 
on the crime problem should concern itself 
almost entirely with prevention and detec- 
tion, as distinct from punishment.” The 
remedy suggested is the placing of new em- 
phasis on making larceny difficult and mak- 
ing detection more and more certain. “These 
are the ways in which the householder, the 
merchant and the car-owner can do much to 
help themselves; restored police strength 
and a general increase of commodity sup- 
plies should do the rest.” 


SIR RONALD DAVISON ON “VOL- 
UNTARY SOCIAL SERVICES” 


N A recent review of an important English 
book on Voluntary Social Services, Sit 
Ronald Davison, well known to many of our 
readers, discusses the subject of the volun- 
tary agencies in relation to the public serv- 
ices (Manchester Guardian Weekly, January 
25, 1946). Whether or not we agree with Sir 
Ronald about public grants to private serv- 
ices, his opinion is always important. With a 
few omissions, this interesting article is re- 
printed below. 
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.... Even in the face of the extensions of 
statutory social action since 1906 the voluntary 
movement has continued to grow. Nor will our 
coming dose of Socialism and the Beveridge 
plan make any difference; social workers, paid 
and unpaid, will still find plenty to turn their 
hands to. [The Citizens’ Advice Bureaux, here- 
after referred to as “‘C.A.B.,” are pointed out as 
having had some government grants, although 
operated on a voluntary basis.] 

Such thoughts are induced by a volume en- 
titled “Voluntary Social Services” just pub- 
lished by the Nuffield College Social Recon- 
struction Survey (Methuen, 16s.). This book is 
very welcome; it will doubtless become the 
standard work on the voluntary element in 
modern social service, though it does not gain 
by being a composite work of many hands, and 
it suffers a little by delayed publication. Ap- 
parently most of its chapters were written in 
1943, and time marches on. That only shows 
how quickly needs and responses in the social 
field change in these stirring times. 

The war record is very creditable to the vol- 
untary spirit, but the call is just as urgent to- 
day. The outbreak of peace with its clamant 
problems of reconstruction and resettlement 
calls for a still fuller flowering of voluntary so- 
cial service, if only to fill out yawning gaps in 
the most ungenerous statutory provision. The 
new partnership with the State, both central 
and local, could be expanded in new ways. 
There is much to be done for the young, for the 
old, for housing and family holidays, and, most 
of all, for the growing flood of troubled fellow- 
citizens, mostly ex-Service, who need help to 
readjust themselves to the strange ways of 
Civvy Street in 1945 to 1950. 

The war has left more than the usual legacy 
of personal distress—not so much economic as 
psychological, domestic, and legal distress and 
bewilderment. There are great tasks and great 
opportunities here for the social worker, both 
full time and spare time. And the good-will is 
indubitably there; the spirit of mutual aid is 
more rather than less abundant in our society as 
a result of the war, but it is more difficult to 
evoke in peace. It all needs the right leadership 
and the right kind of organisation, though not 
too much of it. This is no easy matter. As the 
Nuffield Survey shows, our voluntary social 
services are evolving into a wholly new phase, a 
phase in which they will have a far closer link 
with the State. 

What is still more obvious is that new meth- 


ods of finances are called for in the voluntary 
field. Some modern services can earn their keep 
on co-operative principles or by making a 
charge to their clients, but even then there is 
liable to be a deficit which has to be met out of 
gifts and donations from somebody. The point 
to be made here is that the “somebody” may in 
future quite legitimately be the public author- 
ity, whether in its central or its local manifesta- 
tion. Why not, if a real public service is being 
rendered as. in the case of the C.A.B.? The 
modern intervention of the Social Service State 
has been potent in several ways: while with one 
hand it goes farther to prevent want and desti- 
tution, and thus saves many calls on private 
charity, with the other hand it so thoroughly 
soaks the rich that it tends to dry up the sources 
of any charity at all in a large way. A wise Gov- 
ernment—even of the Left—will recognise both 
effects; it will say, “Here is a piece of social 
service that is better left free, the public prefers 
it so and we should find it very embarrassing to 
try to cover the same range by an official 
scheme. We think it will be safer and cheaper to 
give the voluntary service a 50 per cent or 60 
per cent grant and let it be judged by results.” 
That method has fully justified itself in the 
Voluntary Occupation Centres for the unem- 
ployed in the nineteen-thirties and in the C.A.B. 
scheme since 1940. And such precedents may 
have high importance for the future, though 
there is an ominous threat at present to cut off 
the Ministry of Health grant to the C.A.B.s 
(administered through the National Council of 
Social Service). 

This year or in 1947 we shall see the carrying 
through of the full social security plan under the 
new Ministry of National Insurance and the 
vast National Health Service. Probably—one 
may almost say inevitably—there will emerge 
from these great projects certain problems which 
will be left to voluntary effort, certain gaps which 
can best be filled by independent agencies act- 
ing in co-operation with the statutory body. 
What, for instance, about some kinds of health- 
visiting which involve careful case-work and 
follow-up? Would not official subsidies be ap- 
propriate there? There is as yet no need to 
stress this matter, but the point is that certain 
kinds of social service will always be voluntary 
and will still deserve public support. 

Finally, there is one other clear message for 
the future, and that also will involve finance. 
Much more attention must be paid to the train- 
ing of the skilled social worker. Whether the 
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agency is working for discharged prisoners’ aid, 
a community centre or club, whether it involves 
case-work or office administration, a nucleus of 
skilled professionals is going to be vital to suc- 
cess. The country is lamentably short of skilled 
case-workers to-day; more openings both for 
academic preparation and for training on the 
jobs are indispensable prerequisites to filling the 
ranks of this high calling. 


EUROPE’S HOMELESS MILLIONS 


MONG the recent pamphlets received, 
Fred K. Hoehler’s Europe’s Homeless 
Millions,’ is of first-rate importance. There 
is a brief but interesting introductory note, 
“Tt Is Not Too Late,” by James G. Mc- 
Donald, former High Commissioner for 
Refugees for the League of Nations. Mr. 
McDonald writes frankly of the failure of 
governments to “deal worthily” with the 
problem of the millions of innocent dis- 
placed men, women, and children. Our 
readers will find the following statement 
very useful and important: 


Against the dark background of this in- 
describable tragedy, we should not hesitate to 
underline the sorry contrast between the noble 
sentiment so generously expressed by statesmen 
and the grossly inadequate actions of most gov- 
ernments. With a few notable exceptions, their 
actions have been characterized by hesitancy, 
procrastination, half-heartedness or negativism 
—and this precisely at a time when the situa- 
tion demanded forthright, wholehearted, and 
generous actions. 

Candor requires that we admit that govern- 
ments, when dealing with refugees, have almost 
invariably taken the short view of national self- 
interest and have ignored or played down the 
interests of mankind. Illustrative of this calami- 
tous blindness was the failure of the leading gov- 
ernments to take any action to check Nazi per- 
secution during the first years of Hitler’s regime, 
when his program, motivated by insensate hatred 
of Jews and also of Catholics and Protestants 
who refused to bend their consciences to the 
dictates of the State, could have been checked 
easily and without bloodshed. 

It is not necessary to attribute motives to 
statesmen or to governments, or to undertake 


« “Feadline Series,” No. 54 (1946). New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, 1946. Pp. 94. $0.10. 


to say why they acted and continue to act so 
timidly or not at all. The record tells its own 
bitter story and underlines its own timely and 
imperative moral. 


Fred Hoehler, well known to all of us, 
was until recently the director of the Dis- 
placed Persons Division of U.N.R.R.A., and 
Mr. McDonald points out that the work of 
U.N.R.R.A. and of the Inter-Governmental 
Committee on Refugees has been “made 
incomparably more difficult by this attitude 
of statesmen and governments. Unless now, 
thus belatedly, there is a radical change in 
these official attitudes, the directors of 
U.N.R.R.A. and the I.G.C. will have to 
continue the struggle against nearly insuper- 
able obstacles.” 

Europe’s estimated twelve million dis- 
placed persons were not for the most part 
Jews, as many people seem to think. They 
came from seventeen different United Na- 
tions countries. The bulk of them are said to 
have been Russian, Polish, French, Czech, 
Yugoslav, Italian, Dutch, Belgian, and 
Greek, with small numbers of Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Luxembourgers, and other nation- 
alities. The relocation of these people has 
led to a tremendous mass migration such as 
no continent has ever before experienced. 

Mr. Hoehler classifies the displaced per- 
sons in six distinct categories: refugees, 
évacués, prisoners of war, political and racial 
prisoners, slave laborers, and “intruders” 
(members of the Axis armed forces and Axis 
civilians in United Nations countries at the 
war’s end). He found that among the nu- 
merous and complex tasks that U.N.R.R.A. 
had to face none was more urgent than the 
fate of the homeless. 

The following statement which reviews 
the situation of the homeless is of special 
interest: 


Two international agencies have been cre- 
ated to work in this field, the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees, organized in 
1938 at the Evian Conference, upon the initia- 
tive of the Governments of the United States 
and the United Kingdom, and the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
which held its initial sessions in November, 
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1943, at Atlantic City. The Inter-Governmen- 
tal Committee on Refugees, which had been 
relatively inactive since the beginning of the 
European war in 1939, was reorganized in 1944. 
At the meetings held in August 1944 the follow- 
ing mandate was adopted with a statement of 
the Committee’s functions: 

1. The mandate of the Committee extends to all 
persons, wherever they may be, who, as a result of 
events in Europe, have had to leave, or may have to 
leave, their countries of residence because of the 
danger to their lives or liberties on account of their 
race, religion or political beliefs. 

2. The functions of the Committee are to pre- 
serve, maintain and transport persons within this 
mandate, so far as this may be necessary and prac- 
ticable. 


Thirty-six member governments comprise 
the Inter-Governmental Committee, including 
thirty-four United Nations governments and 
two neutrals, Sweden and Switzerland. The 
Committee receives its principal financial sup- 
port from the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. The Inter- 
Governmental Committee’s chief responsibili- 
ties are the legal protection of stateless persons 
and the task of finding places of permanent 
settlement for such persons. 


U.N.R.R.A.’s work with the displaced 
persons was, as Mr. Hoehler says, a “giant- 
sized job,” but it was substantially com- 
pleted early in November, 1945. The story is 
well told here by the man who planned and 
organized the vast movement. Here also is 
the story of the Germans expelled from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia—and a very 
useful account of the many political dif- 
ficulties faced in connection with some of 
the repatriations. Finally, there is the story 
of the care of displaced children and the 
schools and welfare services provided for 
them by U.N.R.R.A. 


Another useful pamphlet dealing with the 
tragic situation in Europe is America 
Must Help Feed Europe This Winter,? which 
set out, almost six weeks before the Presi- 
dent called on America to save food for 
Europe, a careful review of the reasons why 


2A report (December 23, 1945) by the Trustees 
of the National Planning Association, 800 Twenty- 
first St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Pp. 15. $0.10. 


food must be sent to Europe. “Many Euro- 
peans,”’ we are told, “will suffer worse hun- 
ger this winter and spring than they ever 
endured under Nazi tyranny.” The reasons 
are given: the poorest harvest in years and 
the disorganization and destruction caused 
by the war, leaving the majority of the city 
people in Europe to subsist on about one- 
half the amount of food per person that 
Americans consume. 

Conditions in the U.N.R.R.A. countries, 
the non-U.N.R.R.A. countries, and the 
former-enemy countries are outlined: 


Western Europe. The problem of hunger in 
Europe should be dealt with in a spirit of con- 
structive generosity, and should not be a matter 
of political bargaining. The United States will 
have abundant bargaining power in the longer- 
term needs of these countries; we cannot afford 
to use hunger and misery in bargaining for com- 
mercial or political advantages. .... 

The food should be given directly to the gov- 
ernments of western Europe for distribution 
through regular channels to their people. For- 
tunately, most of these countries have adequate 
distribution and rationing machinery. We do 
not recommend a gift of food to any country 
unless adequate rationing machinery is in effect 
or seems in prospect in that country. The war 
has disrupted all the normal channels of dis- 
tribution and communication in many parts of 
Europe. The governmental controls, strained to 
their limits and even completely destroyed, still 
need to be strengthened in some countries. 
Every caution should be exercised to insure that 
countries receiving food sent to Europe are pre- 
pared to distribute it in an orderly and equitable 
fashion. 

Ex-enemy countries. The military should be 
authorized to procure the food necessary to 
maintain a diet for the people of the ex-enemy 
countries of Europe which will prevent starva- 
tion and disease. We reiterate that hunger and 
starvation are not the means by which a de- 
feated nation is encouraged to plant the seeds 
of democracy. 


GERMANY’S TRADE-UNIONS 


bp following statement which was is- 
sued by the American Federation of 
Labor (February 5, 1946) is important in 
our present stage of planning for the future: 
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The American Federation of Labor recog- 
nizes that the task which confronts the Allied 
powers in Germany is that of preventing that 
country from ever again breaking the peace. 
However, the establishment of democracy in 
that country and the development of a truly 
democratic spirit among the people are no less 
important as a guarantee of peace. 

If Germany is to be restored to the family of 
civilized nations the genuinely democratic 
forces in that country must be given aid and 
encouragement to that end. 

With the collapse of Nazism labor becomes 
the most important social, economic and politi- 
cal factor in Germany’s future. Only through 
the rehabilitation of German labor by the estab- 
lishment of free, democratic trade unions, the 
revival of a free press, genuinely democratic 
political parties and local and national self- 
government, based on free and universal elec- 
tions, will the country free itself from the taint 
and curse of Nazism. 

To attain these ends as speedily and effective- 
ly as possible the American Federation of Labor 
urges that special consideration be given im- 
mediately to the following prime requisites of a 
policy designed to promote democracy in Ger- 
many by the occupation authorities: 

1. The occupation authorities should per- 
mit, encourage and assist in the speedy restora- 
tion of the German labor unions as voluntary 
and democratic organizations. 

2. Increased facilities should be accorded the 
trade unions democratically elected in order to 
build up their resources. 

3. Trade unions in industrial centers should 
be allowed freedom to extend their activities in 
adjoining areas and be accorded the right to 
federate upon a local and national basis. 

4. Trade unions should be privileged to in- 
stitute, publish and distribute trade union jour- 
nals and trade union literature under proper 
safeguards and be accorded facilities to promote 
their activities. 

5. Available trade union buildings, meeting 
places, offices and office equipment, printing 
facilities etc., should be made available to the 
trade unions under feasible and practicable con- 
ditions in order to advance and enhance trade 
union administrative activities. Properties sto- 
len from the trade unions by the Nazis should 
be restored to their former rightful owners as 
speedily as possible. 

6. After the trade and labor unions have been 


restored and have begun to function properiy, 
the works council legislation of the pre-Nazi 
period should be re-established. 

7. While governmental wage-controls during 
the transitional period may prove essential, the 
trade unions should be given a field of activity 
by the speedy restoration of collective bargain- 
ing and arbitration machinery akin to that in- 
stituted in the United States under the War 
Labor Board. 

8. Encouragement should be given and facili- 
ties provided for the speedy return to Germany 
of approved refugees formerly associated and 
identified with the labor movement of Germany 
and who may wish to return and resume their 


trade union activities. 


g. Travel, transport, and communications 
between the refugees and American labor or- 
ganizations on the one hand and the German 
labor groups on the other should be speedily 
restored. The greatest possible degree of mutual 
aid and helpfulness, whether in the form of food 
or other material resources or by exchange of 
labor visits, etc., should be permitted. 

10. The civil administration of Germany 
should increasingly embrace the services of per- 
sons known to be proven foes of Nazism and 
proven associates and friends of free labor. The 
services of anti-Nazis, labor and pro-labor forces 
should be used not only in administrative of- 
fices but also in establishing advisory councils 
to advise occupation and civil authorities. In 
these councils labor should be given a substan- 
tial representation. 

It is the conviction of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that the strongest and most effec- 
tual safeguard against a return of German mili- 
tarism and totalitarianism does not rest in the 
Potsdam agreement or the Morgenthau plan 
but in the lifting of the restrictions on organiza- 
tions of labor and the encouragement of free and 
unfettered trade unions. It is our belief and con- 
viction that the withdrawal of occupational 
controls at any level should be commensurate 
with the growth of a free German trade union 
and labor movement. 


THE FAMINE OF THE MIND 


N APPEAL for social service books and 
magazines from America has come to 

us from a former social service student, 
Madame Pelantova, now Vice Lord Mayor 
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of Prague. What has well been called the 
“famine of the mind” is one of the results of 
the Nazi occupation, the destruction of li- 
braries, and the loss of knowledge by those 
long deprived of knowing what their former 
fellow-workers were doing and what prog- 
ress had been made in the last years in social 
welfare. 

A letter from one of the U.N.R.R.A. rep- 
resentatives in Czechoslovakia brought us 
word of Madame Pelantova and her eager 
hope that she could again receive the Review 
and other American publications. We re- 
member Madame Pelantovad (RiZena Hrd- 
lické), who came to Chicago long ago as a 
social service student all the way from 
Prague, encouraged by Alice Masaryk, to 
learn about public welfare in America. 

The letter from our friend in U.N.R.R.A. 
explains that Madame Pelantov4 is the 
first woman ever to serve as vice-mayor of 
Prague and adds 


she was given eight years of hard labor by the 
Germans for her underground activities. She 
served two and a half years and was liberated 
by our own forces. Prior to the war Mrs. 
Pelantov4 was Social Service Director of the 
Central Social Institute, which is the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare in Prague. She was re- 
moved by the Germans in 1939. From that time 
until March, 1943, when she was sent to prison 
by the Germans, she was one of the important 
persons of the underground movement..... 
One of the tragedies of the war for her was the 
loss of her library of about 4,900 volumes. ... . 

The Ministries of Social Welfare, Education 
and Health are engaged just now in planning a 
school of Social Administration and we have 
sent for the catalogues of all the schools in the 
United States. Mrs. Pelantov4é is an active 
member of this group. 


Anyone who knew Madame Pelantova 
when she was in this country or anyone who 
wishes to help a brave and distinguished 
citizen of Czechoslovakia can send her any 
American books, pamphlets, reports, or 
other recent welfare material addressed to 
her, A.P.O. 887, Czechoslovak Mission 
UNRRA, % American Embassy, Prague. 


NEWS FROM THE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS 


To twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work was held this year in Pitts- 
burgh, with forty-four of the forty-six mem- 
ber-schools represented. 

The statistical report from all the ac- 
credited schools was released before the 
meeting.‘ The report presents the returns 
from the different schools for the academic 
year 1944-45, together with facts about the 
students registered on November 1, 1945. 
When possible, the tables here also give 
comparative data for the years 1932-45. 

The number of full-time and part-time 
graduate students specializing in social wel- 
fare registered in the accredited schools on 
November 1, 1945, as shown in Table 1, was 
4,321, which is a decrease of 103 from the 
preceding year. Although the number of 
full-time graduate students increased 2.1 
per cent over 1944 and 17.5 per cent over 
1943, the total is still below the number for 
the years 1939-41. There was an increase of 
69.3 per cent in the number of men students 
and a decrease of 2.2 per cent in the number 
of women students as compared with the 
preceding year. 

Of the forty-six accredited schools, Table 
2 shows that there were, last year, eleven 
schools with fewer than fifty graduate stu- 
dents registered during the year and twenty- 
five with fewer than one hundred students. 


* Copies may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Association, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 
37; price 50 cents. Other material available includes 
the following pamphlets (price 10 cents each): The 
Social Worker—Who Is He? What Does He Do? 
What Preparation Does He Need?; Social Work as a 
Profession; Preprofessional Education for Social 
Work. The following reprints are also available 
(price 10 cents): Frank J. Bruno, “Twenty-five 
Years of Schools of Social Work,” Social Service 
Review, June, 1944; Gordon Hamilton, “Education 
for Social Work,” Social Work Year Book, 1945; 
Gordon Hamilton, ‘Planning for the Future in 
Schools of Social Work,” Social Service Review, June, 
1944; and Mildred Fairchild, ‘Preprofessional Edu- 
cation for Social Work,” Family, May, 1945 (price 
5 cents). . 
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There were 1,080 students who com- 
pleted a prescribed curriculum and received 
a higher degree? or certificate or diploma. 
Of this number, 875 were granted higher 
degrees, a decrease of 4 per cent from the 
preceding year. However, this total of 875 
students receiving higher degrees, as com- 
pared with the 150 students in this group in 
1933-34, is almost six times as great. Table 
3 shows that the number of students com- 


TABLE 1 
FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME GRADUATE 
STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL 
WORK, NOVEMBER 1, 1932-45 

















TOTAL om 
Snes NuMBER OF Futt-Time oFr 
NovEm- GRADUATE STUDENTS Part- 
oF 
BER I dni Time 
YEAR Grap- 
UATE 
le UATE 
“| Total | Men | Women |StupEents 
oS 4,321 | 2,383 | 237 | 2,146 | 1,938 
1944...... 4,424 | 2,334 | 140 | 2,194 | 2,090 
a 4,009 | 2,028 | 114 | 1,914 | 1,981 
MEA: 3's 5 3,781 | 2,154 | 220 | 1,934 | 1,627 
194I...... 4,478 | 2,464 | 485 | 1,979 | 2,014 
TG6D.-...<.°. 4; 2,622 | 650 | 1,972 | 2,277 
ee 4,605 | 2,417 | 581 | 1,836 | 2,188 
Ta 4,418 | 2,147 | 491 | 1,656 | 2,271 
1537.6... 4,070*| 1,985 | 381 | 1,604 | 2,085* 
B40 Ss; 4,125 | 1,864 | 359*| 1,501*| 2,261 
1935------ 3,979 | 1,797 | 362 | 1,435 | 2,173 
eee 3,910 | 1,940 | 402 | 1,538 | 1,970 
ae 1,981 | 1,015 | 156 8590 966 
1932...... 1,569 | 936 | 153 783 633 




















* Incomplete because of ‘“‘not reported’’ items. 


pleting a full professional course recognized 
by a higher degree, diploma, or certificate is 
very much greater in the last five years than 
in the earlier years of the period 1932-1936. 

It is encouraging that the report also 
shows that there were 869 students attend- 
ing the schools during 1944-45 who were 
there on special plans made by public or 
private welfare agencies. Some of these 
(499) were on “recruiting” fellowships; 287 
were on “educational leave’ fellowships, 
and 83 were on “work-study” fellowships. 


2 The term “higher degree” here includes the 
A.M. and Sc.M. degrees, the Ph.D. degree, and the 
professional degrees M.S.W. and M.S.S. 


In addition, there were 433 students receiv- 
ing fellowships from schools, or through 


TABLE 2 


SCHOOLS WITH SPECIFIED NUM- 
BERS OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SOCIAL WORK 
IN THE PROFESSIONAL CUR- 
RICULUM DURING THE ACA- 
DEMIC YEAR 1944-45 


No. of Students hected 
WHUON GOs ocr oer re: II 
50 and less than 100....... 14 
100 and less than 200 ..... II 
200 and less than 300...... 7 
300 and less than 400...... I 
400 and less than 500...... 

500 and less than 600...... 

600 and less than 700...... 

700 and less than 800...... rf 

1,000 and over............ I 
1 ag St i ole 46 


TABLE 3 


STUDENTS GRANTED HIGHER DEGREES 
IN SOCIAL WORK, 1932-45 








DIPLOMAS OR 
Homer Deans CERTIFICATES 
GranpD 


ToTAL 





To- Won-} To- Wom- 
tal Men en tal Men en 





1944-45...|1,080 |875 | 44 | 831 |205 | 15 | I90 
1943-44...|1,213 {912 | 74 | 838 |301 | 40 | 261 
1942-43...|1,249 |880 |126 | 754 |369 | 44 | 325 
1941-42...|1,200 |g05 |230 | 675 |295 | 51 | 244 
1940-41...|1,239 |910 |230 | 680 |329 | 81 | 248 
1939-40...|1,128 |651 |145*| 475*|477T| 95 | 382 
1938-39...|I,159 |612 |156 | 456 |547 |100 | 447 
1937-38...| 998 |598 |149 | 449 |400 | 71 | 329 
1936-37...| 828 1445 |114 | 331 1383 | 65 | 318 
1935-36...| 763 |354 | 70 | 284 |409 | 56 | 353. 
1934-35---| 528 |239 | 33 | 206 |289 | 38*| 215 
1033-34--.| 420 |150 | 22 | 128 |270 | 31 | 239 
1932-33..-| 475 |189 | 30 | 159 |286 | 34 | 252 


























* Incomplete because of ‘‘not reported’’ items. 
t Three certificate students also received the M.A. 


them from foundations, and 159 students re- 
ceiving fellowships from public or private or- 
ganizations—of these, 32 students received 
aid from both a school and an organiza- 
tion. A total of 1,431 students were receiving 
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fellowships. It is encouraging that the agen- 
cies recognize the need of advanced training 
and are willing to help provide it. 

On the whole, the statistics are reassuring 
in the face of wartime difficulties. One less 
favorable situation is that of the schools 
that have had their enrolment very sharply 
reduced as a result of the war. Some of these 
schools now are left with very small enrol- 
ments, but the end of the war will un- 
doubtedly bring back their old registrations. 
Ten schools reported fewer than fifteen full- 
time graduate students enrolled November 
I, 1945. It is not easy to believe that a full 
professional program can be maintained for 
a small number of students. 

Finally, the report shows that the large 
total of 7,972 students, graduate and under- 
graduate, were taking some work in one 
of the professional schools last November 
(Table 4). The registration for the ac- 
ademic year 1944-45 in all the schools 
is important, and the last table shows a to- 
tal enrolment for the academic year of 
13,387 students, of whom 1,469 were men, 
11,311 women, and 607 not reported as to 
this point. 


The meetings of the Board of Directors 
and various committees of the A.A.S.S.W. 
were an important part of the sessions. The 
program included a series of workshop dis- 


TABLE 4 


TOTAL STUDENT ENROLMENT 
NOVEMBER 1, 1945 





Student Classification S Red m 
Enrolled in professional curriculum.. 5,011 
Preprofessional students........... 1,403 
In extension courses.............. 592 
dbus Elsidshivd oswed Swede 966 

BU MMB hc rhcy dint hed yaw eee creer ins 7,972 


* Including students from other departments and those 
in special courses. 


cussions on teaching methods with the sub- 
jects and leaders as follows: “Public Wel- 
fare” Thomasine Hendricks, Smith College 
School for Social Work and the Social Se- 


curity Board; “Case Work,” Charlotte 
Towle, University of Chicago; “Group 
Work,” Walter Kindelsperger, Tulane Uni- 
versity; “Administrative Problems,” Arlien 


TABLE 5 


TOTAL NUMBER OF DIFFERENT STUDENTS EN- 
ROLLED IN SOCIAL WORK COURSES IN THE 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1944-45 





Student Classification S x 
Graduate (full- and part-time) ..... 6,797 
Undergraduate (full- and part-time) 164 
Preprofessional students........... 1,401 
Total extension, resident and extra- 

ROAMNG Naess Sra. aera setae 1,305 
CRNGISN s  nacis acccud, wae eas 3,630 
» SERCH, 1-08 13,387 


* Including special students, students from other de- 
partments, and others in special courses. 


Johnson, University of Southern California; 
“Basic Courses in Research,” Ralph Carr 
Fletcher, University of Michigan; “Content 
of Preprofessional Courses,” Mary Sydney 
Branch, University of Chicago; “Integra- 
tion of Class and Field Instruction,” Ruth 
Gartland, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Helen U. Phillips, Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work. 

Formal programs included the Presiden- 
tial Address by Anna E. King of Fordham 
University, addresses by Martha Brans- 
combe of U.N.R.R.A. and by Leonard W. 
Mayo of Western Reserve University. 

Miss King and the other officers were re- 
elected, and the following new members 
were added to the Board: Grace Browning 
of Indiana University and Benjamin E. 
Youngdahl of Washington University, St. 
Louis. Action taken with regard to accredit- 
ing included provisional membership for the 
University of Illinois as a two-year school 
and full membership as one-year schools for 
the University of Oklahoma School of So- 
cial Work and the University of West Vir- 
ginia Department of Social Work. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
HARRY L. HOPKINS, 1890-1946 


HE very remarkable career of Harry 

Hopkins grew out of his long social 
welfare experience. He had gone to live in a 
New York settlement not long after he grad- 
uated from Grinnell, a good small college in 
his home town in Iowa. He soon became a 
member of the staff of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor; and 
then, from 1915 to 1917, he was executive 
secretary of the Board of Child Welfare, 
which administered the new mothers’ pen- 
sion law in New York City. From 1917 to 
1922 he was on the staff of the American 
Red Cross with headquarters at New 
Orleans. He returned to the A.I.C.P. as 
assistant director, and later he became di- 
rector of the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association. During this period he 
had been active in the organization of the 
American Association of Social Workers and 
was elected president of the Association for 
1923-24. He made friends at meetings of the 
National Conference of Social Work over 
the years. Some of us remember meeting 
him first when he was an official “discus- 
sant” of a paper on ‘Widows’ Pension 
Legislation,” read at the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference in 1917. 

His position as a national leader grew out 
of the depression years. When Franklin 
Roosevelt, as governor of New York, called 
the legislature into special session in August, 
1931, to vote state funds for relief, the legis- 
lature created the Temporary Emergency 
Relief Administration to administer what 
was then considered a large state relief fund 
of $25,000,000. Harry Hopkins became sec- 
retary of the T.E.R.A. in 1931; and Gover- 
nor Roosevelt later made him chairman of 
the T.E.R.A. In 1933, when Governor 
Roosevelt became President, it was general- 
ly accepted that Harry Hopkins would go 
with the new president to Washington to 
take charge of a new federal relief agency 
that had been promised. The act creating 
the F.E.R.A. was passed in May, 1933, and 


was believed to be the Harry Hopkins plan; 
and he was immediately appointed Federal 
Relief Administrator. When Works Progress 
Administration was set up in 1935, after the 
famous “showdown” at Hyde Park, he was 
made W.P.A. Administrator until 1938, 
when he became Secretary of Commerce.! 

As relief administrator, Harry Hopkins 
gave leadership to the whole country in the 
improvement of the public relief system in 
all the states; and we had standards of 
something like decent relief adopted where 
they had never been known before. On the 
whole, F.E.R.A. was nonpolitical. Harry 
Hopkins wanted the people fed—as ade- 
quately as the funds allowed—and he got 
funds which we had never dreamed would 
be available. He also wanted good social 
services for the people; and he got good staff 
in spite of all the difficulties. He ended the 
old system of “work for relief,” and new 
work-relief methods were established with 
payment in cash of a decent wage. Relief 
was revolutionized with funds such as had 
not been thought possible before and with 
national leadership demanding high stand- 
ards of work. Few of us can ever forget the 
Detroit meeting of the National Conference 
of Social Work in 1933. Harry was there; 
and everyone wanted to see him and hear 
him. And what a lift he gave to weary, dis- 
couraged workers who had been wondering 
what was ahead. He called for adequate re- 
lief and for the end of the old system of 
‘“‘work for relief.” “The United States is not 
going to subsidize a lot of miserable low 
wages and call it relief,” he said, in his chal- 
lenging way. Rents were to be paid, when 
both public and private relief agencies had 
been “spreading relief thin” by refusing to 
pay rents. Everyone felt that a new day had 
arrived. It was in the air. 

The question of relief to strikers came up 
that first summer of 1933. Harry was quick 
to issue a public statement saying that any 
striker in need must be helped. It was not 
for social workers to decide the questions at 


*See this Review, XIII (March, 1939), 113, for 
Grace Abbott’s good wishes. 
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issue in labor disputes which could be left to 
other agencies. It was the business of the 
relief worker to find out if need existed and 
to give relief. 

We didn’t always agree with Harry about 
his policies; but he was always friendly, 
amusing, informal—and we always knew 
that he cared! Some of us did not approve of 
his apparently haphazard method of making 
relief grants to the governors; but everyone 
who worked with him liked Harry Hopkins. 
You liked him even when you disagreed 
with him sharply. He never harbored any 
grudges. Many of us remember the delegate 
conference of the A.A.S.W. in Washington 
in the early spring of 1934. Civil Works Ad- 
ministration had been set up with great dif- 
ficulty, and most of us did not want C.W.A. 
to end as it did. Harry came to one of our 
sessions in the Mayflower Hotel to answer 
questions. ‘‘Well, here I am” was his greet- 
ing, ‘as one member of the trade-union to 


the others, what do you want me to tell 
you?” Then followed frank give and take— 
sometimes a little acrimonious, sometimes 
amusing. Most of us did not agree with him; 
for we thought that the great effort that had 
gone into getting people off relief and onto a 
work program should not suddenly end; and 
we did not want to have the disheartened 
people sent back to the relief offices. But 
there never seemed to be any question that 
everyone continued to like Harry Hopkins 
even when you thought he was wrong and 
he thought you were wrong. In these last 
years, when he was no longer one of our 
group, we knew he was ill and was trying to 
carry on in his gallant way; and he had all 
our good wishes. Thousands of welfare 
workers in all parts of the country were 
deeply moved by the news that he was gone. 
He was “one of ours” and he had given us 
great leadership in a never-to-be-forgotten 
period of storm and stress. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SOCIAL WORKERS v. HAYEKISM 
La JoLta, CALIFORNIA 


To the Editor: 

You will probably agree with me that in the 
house of social work there are many mansions. 
I hope, therefore, that you will find room for 
this statement regarding the possible attitude 
of social workers toward the little book called 
The Road to Serfdom, which was first published 
and republished in Great Britain, where it re- 
ceived scant critical notice. But American foes 
of the Roosevelt New Deal hailed the little 
book with enthusiasm, and it was extravagantly 
praised and recommended by large numbers of 
newspapers and periodicals. Here, at last, we 
were told, was a crushing, unanswerable in- 
dictment of socialism, as well as of the lesser 
heresies of well-meaning liberals who, because 
of ignorance of history or because of poor logic 
and insufficient intellectual power, sentimental- 
ly indorsed ill-considered programs and legisla- 
tive policies. 

Now, what is the Hayek thesis in brief? This: 
that the industrially and culturally advanced 
countries of the world are shortsightedly travel- 
ing down a road which must lead everywhere to 
fascism and naziism; that socialist policies and 
government planning in the economic field are 
evil and dangerous; that the trends of the past 
seven or eight decades have been reactionary, 
not progressive, and, indeed, constitute a com- 
piete reversal of the earlier, the liberal, trends; 
that the West is recklessly abandoning the great 
traditions and principles which created its once 
“brilliant” civilization. 

In other words, we have had more and more 
regulation and restriction of industry and com- 
merce, more and more government interference 
with private enterprise, more and more pater- 
nalism, centralization of government power, 
bureaucratic domination, instead of enlightened 
and consistent application of the individualist 
doctrine of laissez faire. What Adam Smith 
called the simple system of natural liberty, un- 
der which “an invisible hand” happily recon- 
ciled apparent conflicts of interests, thus pro- 
ducing economic harmonies instead of wasteful 


and unholy struggles of mere profit-seekers, has 
been superseded by a mixed system, in which 
the socialist elements or ingredients are steadily, 
even rapidly gaining at the expense of true 
private enterprise or voluntary forms of co- 
operation. The growing belief in, and demand 
for planning by governments is fallacious and 
unsound, because only planning for competition 
is socially beneficial, while any other planning 
begets inefficiency, political management, and 
the loss of freedom and initiative. If we do not 
retrace our steps and reverse our policies, the 
road we are traveling will bring us to the servile 
state, the totalitarian state, the state which 
degrades the individual and reduces him to 
serfdom. Back, then, back to the police state, 
the night-watchman state, as Lassalle called it, 
to the type of state which Carlyle described as 
“anarchy plus the policeman.” 

What, specifically, are the measures or steps 
to which Hayek so strenuously objects? 
Strangely enough, the little book is silent on 
this obvious question. Is Hayek opposed to 
wage and price regulation under normal con- 
ditions, to collective bargaining, to old age 
pensions and unemployment insurance, to the 
control of the stock exchanges for the purpose 
of preventing fraud, checking wild speculation, 
curbing greed and dishonesty in the marketing 
of corporate securities? Is he opposed to the 
guaranteeing of bank deposits? Does he wel- 
come the T.V.A., or does he frown upon it as 
“socialistic”? 

Professor Hayek assails, to be sure, high 
protection and monopoly in the form of trusts, 
cartels, combinations of employers and work- 
ers designed to fleece the unorganized consum- 
ers. What would he say about government aid 
in slum-clearing, in low-cost housing, in useful 
schemes too large for private capital? 

Professor Hayek is, in truth, something of a 
pedant, the victim of a logic which takes no 
account of facts. He deplores the abandonment 
of liberalism three generations ago but he never 
asks why this alleged phenomenon occurred. 
As historians know and recognize, the first 
phase of the Industrial Revolution in England, 
in the words of the true scholar, scientist, and 
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philosopher, Professor A. N. Whitehead, “pro- 
duced a resurgence of something very like indus- 
trial slavery at the base.” And the remedial 
measures that had to be introduced, and were 
gradually enacted under humane leadership, 
were bitterly opposed by the doctrinaire lib- 
erals. The appalling conditions of the laborers 
in town and country shocked the conscience of 
many; but the dogmatic liberals had no con- 
structive proposals. The magnitude of the evils 
which then existed accounted for the astonish- 
ing success of Marx’s Capital. The theories of 
Marx were debatable but the evidence piled up 
by him in his work totally discredited the one- 
sided individualism of the classical economists. 
It was perceived that their laissez faire phi- 
losophy was based on assumptions, sweeping 
generalizations, or, at best, local and temporary 
phenomena. 

Talk about the present road to serfdom! 
No honest student who compares the conditions 
of the wage-workers today—wages, hours of 
labor, factory sanitation and hygiene, educa- 
tion, organization, safety devices in mines and 
factories—can possibly accept Professor Hay- 
ek’s abstract theories. The Hayek warning 
is that planning or socialism is bound to make 
the government tyrannical and corrupt. The 
notion that planning and socialization of cer- 
tain industries will inevitably be followed by 
the suppression of civil liberties and the right of 
appeal to independent courts is wholly ar- 
bitrary. What connection is there between free 
speech, trial by jury, the habeas corpus safe- 
guard, and the socialization, as in Britain, of 
the Bank of England, the coal mines, transpor- 
tation, etc.? None is discernible. 

True, the all-powerful state is a menace to 
liberty; but planning and socialization today do 
not necessarily tend to make the state all pow- 
erful and supreme. When Professor Hayek’s 
attention was called at the University of Chica- 
go Round Table to the new techniques of de- 


mocracy, notably the public corporation, ex- 
emplified by the T.V.A. and similar agencies, 
he pleaded the novel and experimental nature 
of such agencies. It was simpler and easier to 
inveigh against bureaucracy, paternalism, and 
power. That the poeple could and would have 
something to say about their liberties and cer- 
tainly would insist on the separation of eco- 
nomic from social and political relationships 
was completely overlooked by those who re- 
garded the state as a cold monster. 

The state is what public sentiment and opin- 
ion make it. The welfare state is not radical, 
but it is of necessity progressive. As Prime 
Minister Attlee told our Congress, the demo- 
cratic state now has to fight intrenched private 
monopoly, not royalty or clerical tyranny. The 
present fight is a fight for liberty, for justice, 
for greater equality. The principle is the same; 
the theater of struggle is different. 

It has been, and in the future it will be, even 
better controlled. Planning includes planning 
for freedom among other things, planning for 
plenty of local and regional autonomy, for 
decentralization wherever possible and desirable 
planning for checks and preventives of abuse 
of power. The people who cherish liberty do not 
willingly part with it, unless it has become an 
empty term, a mockery. Starving, jobless, un- 
happy men and women will not set a very high 
value on mere liberty of thought and speech. 
The tremendous fact is that economic issues— 
unemployment, insecurity in jobs, low wages, 
managerial arrogance, and hostility to unions— 
have definitely taken the place of negative 
freedoms and political privileges. The alleged 
incompatibility between personal liberty and 
reasonable economic security is a myth or su- 
perstition. We can work simultaneously for 
both of these values and win them in the light 
of experiments, trials, corrections. 


Victor S. YARROS 
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The Executive in Action. By MARSHALL Ep- 
WARD Dimock. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1945. Pp. ix+276. $3.00. 

By dictionary definition, the word “‘expert”’ 
denotes special skill or knowledge. Mr. Di- 
mock’s executive has a particular responsibility 
for the exercise of skill and knowledge in the 
management of human affairs. He may be pri- 
marily a public relations man, a practical phi- 
losopher, a politician, a teacher, or an adminis- 
trator—but the ideal executive is all of these 
and something more. He is a leader in the devel- 
opment of human society. Whether an organiza- 
tion is economic, political, religious, military, or 
professional, “he who directs and controls it is 
an executive, and as such is inevitably confront- 
ed by certain problems of institutional manage- 
ment which are everywhere the same.” Mr. 
Dimock believes that “all executives, because of 
the nature of their position, help to shape the 
future of society” and must therefore “get the 
feel of social forces.” 

In a world of increasing complexity and 
change, which “by common consent we live in 
under a so-called managed economy,” the 
problems of executive leadership and manage- 
ment are correspondingly difficult. But more 
difficult also are the “personality adjustments of 
all who do the work of the world, and the more 
essential does wise and skillful direction be- 
come.” The executive—if he is to fulfil the needs 
of men, must therefore make of himself an “ex- 
pert” (e.g., he must exercise skill and knowl- 
edge) in the management of human affairs. 

This is in brief the core idea in Mr. Dimock’s 
book, which is, in fact, three books woven into 
one. The greater part of the volume is an 
examination of the qualities which executives 
need and the principles through which these 
qualities can be translated to influence human 
action. This constitutes the first of the books 
and provides the framework for the volume. It 
might well serve as a practical handbook for 
administrators, for it deals specifically and in 
detail with those factors that spell success or 
incapacity for men or women with executive 
responsibilities. 

The second book, which largely illustrates 
the points developed in the first, is an account of 


the organization and operation of the Recruit- 
ment and Manning Organization of the War 
Shipping Administration, which the author di- 
rected during World War II. 

The third book, interwoven with the other 
two, is @ commentary upon the problem of 
management in a society tending toward cen- 
tralization, bigness, and complexity. To learn 
how to guide men toward a more perfect com- 
munity of living—“toward simpler and more 
natural ways of conducting our collective life” 
—must be an ultimate task of executive leader- 
ship if real personal freedom—‘“the right to 
experiment and to be different”—is to be 
reconciled with the instruments of power which 
man’s technical ingenuity has created. 

The executive head of an organization is 
comparable to the captain of a team. He is not 
the whole team nor is he the only indispensable 
member. His opportunities for leadership are 
greater than those of the other members, but 
they are not exclusive. The most effective execu- 
tive leadership stimulates creative thinking, 
initiative, and enthusiasm all along the line. 
Although the ideal executive arouses the best 
efforts of all the members of his team, he must 
guide their energies toward organization objec- 
tives. Few would dissent from Mr. Dimock’s 
statement that “‘the ultimate test of management, 
therefore, is whether the organization has a life and 
a spirit which excite the best efforts of everybody in 
it.”* But success in identifying the proper goals 
of the organization and in steering the work of 
the organization toward those goals is a test of 
management which many executives would 
hold to be equally as important as success in 
morale building. 

What are the factors upon which successful 
executive action depends? Mr. Dimock believes 
that balance and judgment describe the combina- 
tion of qualities and capacities which effective 
executive leadership must possess. Obviously, 
the specific qualities which make for executive 
success are not the same in all types of organiza- 
tions. Mr. Dimock identifies three types of ad- 
ministrative programs, each calling for a differ- 
ent combination of qualities in the executive. 
There is the dynamic, hard-hitting, streamlined 


t The italics are the reviewer’s. 
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organization which demands leadership of a 
fast-moving, forceful, concentrated character. 
A second kind of action program moves at a 
slower pace. Certain types of long-established 
business enterprises or government agencies, 
where competition is less sharp and immediacy 
of decision is less pressing, call for emphasis on 
planning and research, and, in these, organiza- 
tion and leadership do not need to be so highly 
geared. A third type of program involves pri- 
marily research and deliberation. Private re- 
search councils and government fact-finding 
and research agencies represent this type of 
administrative organization in which action is 
secondary to other considerations. 

The distinction between dynamic, semi- 
dynamic, and deliberative programs is convenient 
to the author’s purpose and has substantial 
validity. There are, of course, innumerable de- 
grees of shading between extremes. Mr. Di- 
mock’s emphasis is, however, on the common 
needs and qualities of executives —_ of 
the program administered. 

The functions of executives generally, Mr. 
Dimock believes, are three: (1) to keep the 
organization on an even keel to be ready “‘to 
deal with crises whenever and wherever they 
appear’’; (2) to delegate as much as possible to 
those working under him and with him; and (3), 
finally, if he has the time and energy, ‘‘to survey 
new horizons” and to perfect the operations of 
the organization. A test of a good executive is 
his ability to discharge all three of these func- 
tions. 

In order to fulfil his duties in a large and 
complex organization, the executive must 
“multiply” himself. This he does by segregating 
the functions of his organization and by placing 
responsibilities for their administration in exec- 
utive lieutenants. In an organization of any 
great size, however, he will need staff assistance. 
An executive must determine what duties may 
be properly delegated to those performing staff 
functions, and he must guard against staff ac- 
tivities and personnel deflecting energy and 
consuming time which he could more profitably 
spend in the line activities of the organization. 

In building the organization structure, an 
early step must be to select the keymen—the 
executive lieutenants. Mr. Dimock believes that 
simple logic dictates the best way to asssemble 
personnel. “First you create your field of opera- 
tion. Then you fill the most important vacant 
position. At this point, you have already estab- 
lished your principal delegation because the 


new appointee thereupon becomes responsible 
for the next man or men in the hierarchy who 
will serve under him, and they in turn pick 
those who are to report at the following level.” 

The responsibility of the chief executive, 
after appointing his key assistants, is to assure 
himself that their selections are as good as pos- 
sible, thus retaining a check and keeping him- 
self informed about what is taking place. In 
building an organization team, good results are 
most likely when line officers have some voice in 
selecting their subordinate workers. Here Mr. 
Dimock is critical of the “police psychology” of 
civil service administration. He declares that 
“of all the professional conceits pertaining to 
personnel work, none, perhaps, is more destruc- 
tive of teamwork and balanced organization 
than the contention that personnel experts are 
better able to select employees than the operat- 
ing officials under whom they are to work.” 
Where the merit system unnecessarily and 
improperly becomes “more influential than the 
executives who are expected to blend their 
workers into an effective team”....a potent 
source of friction is created and wholesale revolt 
against civil service administration becomes a 
dangerous possibility. 

Coequal with the importance of wise selec- 
tion of personnel is the development of an 
organization structure to serve the purposes of 
the program in question. If the program requires 
field offices, the question of their relation to the 
central headquarters must be answered. Mr. 
Dimock’s position here, and one with which 
most executives with experience in head- 
quarters-field relationships will concur, is that 
the executive should control both central office 
and field operations directly. To create a field 
operations division is to place an unnecessary 
impediment between the chief executive and the 
places where the ultimate work of the organiza- 
tion may actually be carried on. Operations are 
operations whether in the central office or in the 
field.? 

Regardless of the nature of the organization 
which he is to lead, the executive’s relations 
with his personnel will provide a test of his 
qualifications as an expert in human relations. 
Direct, command, and control, words used fre- 
quently in the early literature of administration, 
are now giving way to emphasis on co-ordinate, 
influence, and supeviser. The traditional ad- 

2T once organized a field division for O.P.A., 


operated it as a specific unit for several months, and 
then for the above reasons, urged its abolition. 
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ministrative pattern, molded by the army and 
the church, is gradually being replaced by the 
situation in which the executive leads not so 
much by the strength of prerogatives inherent 
in his position, but rather by his skill in develop- 
ing organizational teamwork. The executive 
today needs to know more about the people who 
work for him and with him than he did yester- 
day. He will need to know still more tomorrow. 


FRANK BANE 
The Council of State Governments 


Counseling Methods for Personnel Workers. By 
ANNETTE GARRETT. New York: Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, 1945. Pp. 187. 
$2.00. 


It was my good or bad fortune to be con- 
sultant for the War Manpower Commission for 
part of the war period. My especial concern was 
with methods of recruiting and inducting 
women into many kinds of jobs new to them 
and also new to the companies or government- 
operated units. My immediate reaction to Miss 
Garrett’s book, Counseling Methods for Person- 
nel Workers, is that it would have been especial- 
ly helpful had this material been available two 
or three years earlier. It would have been an aid 
to many personnel managers who vaguely knew 
they had a great increase in personnel problems 
both in and out of the plant and began hiring 
counselors with no particular thought given to 
the background needed, nor any real planning 
as to their exact relationship to-the rest of the 
organization. In one aircraft factory on the 
West Coast, I asked the personnel manager 
what the duties of the counselor were. He said 
that he had been told that when women came 
into the plant he ought to have some friendly 
soul on whose shoulder they could cry. And that 
is what he had—no aid, but really a hindrance 
to production. 

I especially like Part I, “Counseling and 
Human Behavior.” The terminology used is 
not too technical for a person with very little 
psychological background to understand. As a 
matter of fact, it is excellent material for train- 
ing directors in industry to use in executive 
training. 

Among many of us in personnel work there 
will not be general agreement with Miss 
Garrett’s thinking that the in-plant knowledge 
can be acquired readily and without much 


difficulty. Perhaps that may be from a personal 
standpoint, because my own personnel ex- 
perience is much more recent than my social- 
work experience. In my own Company, we 
selected the very best people we could find, 
looking for leadership, understanding of human 
relationships, and as much education as pos- 
sible. Then we trained them primarily in 
policies and operations of our own Company. 
As I look back on it, perhaps we did not give 
them enough in the way of interviewing tech- 
niques and psychology. An intimate knowledge 
of in-plant conditions and company policies 
has its advantages. In the event the employee 
is disturbed about some in-plant situation, the 
counselor will have a more immediate and 
personal knowledge of what the problem is. 
Too, in dealing with foremen, this knowledge 
impresses the foremen that the counselor under- 
stands his job, too, as well as the difficulty the 
employee presents. 

As Miss Garrett says, there are advantages 
and disadvantages in having the counselor 
completely free from any direct line of responsi- 
bility. After all, if the counselor or someone in 
the personnel department handling counseling 
is suspended in mid-air in the organization on 
any in-plant situation, every worker will be 
conscious of the fact that the counselor can only 
present the problem to the level of management 
involved, and the request does not always have 
a happy ending. I have seen some counselors 
operate successfully in mid-air and others, just 
as good, become quite frustrated. The under- 
standing of the counselor and the backing of 
the management is perhaps more the key to the 
failure or success of the whole program than 
position in the organization. In tying counselors 
into induction or exit interviews, experience in 
industry varies. If you have properly trained 
men and women employment interviewers, 
many of those personnel problems should come 
out through your regular employment depart- 
ment. While nearly all industries used exit 
interviews, almost ad nauseam for the war 
period, advanced personnel thinking tends 
much more to spending energy and intelligence 
on good selections, placement, and follow-up. 
This tends to eliminate many personal diffi- 
culties and/or lack of job adjustment before an 
employee has made up his or her mind to leave 
the job. 

The development of training union coun- 
selors, especially in the knowledge of com- 
munity facilities, seems sound. The union 
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counselors have the opportunity of being of 
service both in the on-the-job contacts and at 
union headquarters and in social groups within 
the union. I am convinced that the programs in 
many sections of the country for training union 
counselors are worth while both from the stand- 
point of the union and also of social agencies. 

As to the future of industrial counseling, it 
may and probably does have its value, as is very 
evident in industry today in the veterans 
counselors who adjust the problems of former 
servicemen. However, this, as other counseling, 
must be geared into the organization at some 
point. The logical point is in the personnel de- 
partment. It should be on the staff side of 
personnel, not the operating side—and if the 
counselor is going to continue “‘to treat” (that 
is not a very good term for industry acceptance) 
an employee, more adequate records than many 
of the examples used should be kept. However, 
in my judgment industrial counselors should 
function mainly in the field of in-plant problems 
and contact with and referral to community 
agencies. 

In conclusion, I should like to recommend to 
training directors in industry that the material 
Miss Garrett has developed in Part I be used 
in their executive training programs, with 
examples from the remainder of the book for 
illustrations. If this was generally done, perhaps 
we would not have as great need for counselors. 
The whole organization would be more con- 
scious of the social and psychological problems 
in human relationships. 

SARA E. SOUTHALL 


Personnel Depariment 
International Harvester Company 
Chicago 


Axis Rule in Occupied Europe: Laws of Occupa- 
tion, Analysis of Government, Proposals for 
Redress. By RAPHAEL LEMKIN. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. xxxviii 
+674. $7.50. 

An émigré Polish lawyer and scholar here 
does a job as useful as it is gruesome. Permit- 
ting deeds to hurl their own epithets, the 
author has finished in America what he began 
in Europe, the presentation of representative 
laws and decrees publicly issued by the late 
European Axis powers in each occupied country 
and for each phase of its life. To have these 
laws collected in one place, conveniently clas- 


sified, and clearly presented is a genuine utility. 
And that is what the volume is about, the 
doing of this requiring about two-thirds of the 
huge space. No more gruesome than this is 
the restrained presentation of the principles 
and philosophy of the scourge which swept over 
Europe in the nightmare of yesterday. Printing 
at the end of the Annex of 1907 to The Hague 
Convention, the author lets the propaganda 
of truth do its sobering work upon the public 
opinion of mankind. 

As we now proceed to occupy the chief oc- 
cupier and implement such redress as the author 
here advises, his historical summary in the 
Preface may justly steady our motivation: 


German militarism has been very stubborn. 
Germany has attacked her neighbors five times 
since 1864, and in every one of these five wars the 
method of occupation and spoliation increased in 
thoroughness inversely as the ethical level of the 
aggressors sank lower and lower. Other nations in 
recent and past times have had cycles of militarism 
in their history (the Spaniards, Swedes, Danes, 
French, and many others). However, German mili- 
tarism is the most virulent because it is based upon 
a highly developed national and racial emotionalism 
which by means of modern technology can be re- 
leased upon the world in a much more efficient and 
destructive way than any of the pedestrian methods 
of earlier wars. 


The book is a somber and sickening docu- 
mentation of just that. 
T. V. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Universal Military Training and National Se- 
curity. Edited by PAUL RussELL ANDERSON. 
(“Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science,” Vol. CCXLI.) 
Philadelphia, 1945. Pp. 168. $2.00. 

Twenty men and women of note have con- 
tributed to this symposium on the most revo- 
lutionary proposals ever made to the American 
Congress: the institution of a system of peace- 
time conscription, military training for youth, 
the maintenance of vast reserves of alumni 
trainees, the imposition of obligations to return 
for “refresher” training upon all alumni for six 
years after the first. That such a system of na- 
tional militarization would have momentous 
consequences for our civilian democracy and 
civil liberties, our foreign policies and inter- 
national relations, our national budget and 
economic life, our educational principles and 
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programs, our family and social mores and 
culture, our religious freedom, and missionary 
work abroad is obvious and is a major premise 
of the symposium. Somewhat less obvious to 
many of the contributors is the manifold para- 
dox that such a proposal is made at the moment 
when the United States, though having never 
adopted but often rejected the system, has 
emerged victorious from the greatest war in 
history; at the moment, too, when all the nations 
involved in that war, save Great Britain, which 
has never adopted the system and probably will 
not (Young, p. 144), have been either disas- 
trously ravaged or defeated, while France, 
which introduced the system into modern 
Europe in 1793 and 1798, has suffered four 
disastrous invasions (1814-15; 1870; 1914-18; 
1940-44) and three humiliating defeats; at a 
moment, finally, when the vast majority of na- 
tions have united to establish an organ, U.N.O., 
for collective security in order to obviate the 
necessity and the danger of just such national 
militarization as our War and Navy depart- 
ments, supported by President Truman, and 
following their policy since 1920, are urging 
upon Congress. 

Generally speaking, nine of the contributors 
to the symposium are in favor of the proposal; 
three are against it unconditionally; one pro- 
visionally; one is for postponement; three 
sketch the “security” plans of Great Britain, 
France, and the U.S.S.R.—the latter article, 
by Hazard, one of the best in the book. The 
others are indeterminate. Sifted into the 
papers may be found most of the important 
historical and statistical facts (cost‘and man- 
power) bearing upon the question, although the 
statement of historical “facts” is open to serious 
question in some cases. With such authorities 
as General Hershey and Assistant War Secre- 
tary McCloy, on one side, and Norman 
Thomas, A. J. Brumbaugh, O. G. Villard, on 
the other, the symposium may well claim dis- 
tinction and cogency as a storehouse of pre- 
atomic arguments for and against peacetime 
conscription. 

To list and appraise all these arguments 
would expand this review into a long article. 
Moreover, the complaint of O. B. Ketchum 
(p.140) that “it is the lack of unanimous 
agreement between those who are for compul- 
sory training that makes the task of Congress 
more difficult” would apply to the reviewer as 
well. The proponents contradict and even 
cancel each other’s pleas with amazing con- 


sistency. All of them curtsy deeply before 
U.N.O.; but the lumps in their cheeks are 
plainly visible. Norman Thomas bluntly de- 
nounces conscription as a measure aimed at the 
U.S.S.R. and asserts that the notion advanced 
by Grew and Stimson that we must have the 
system “‘in order to fulfil our obligations under 
the United Nations Charter is either dis- 
ingenuous or an amazing revelation of their 
cynical attitude toward the peace organization 
that they support” (p. 68). On the other hand, 
Mary Earhart, who quotes Paschal and knows 
all the answers, is certainly not disingenuous; 
‘America’s role of leadership and responsibility 
in international affairs demands . . . . universal 
military service” (p. 57). Would Stalin and 
Molotov regard this idea of American “leader- 
ship” as synonymous with that of co-operation 
for collective security in U.N.O.? 

The propriety of an Academy of Science 
publication being so manifestly loaded on one 
side of any problem is open to question, par- 
ticularly if this partisanship is buttressed by 
such a pseudo-historical treatment of Prussian 
militarism as that of Hajo Holborn (p. 123). 
Although he concedes that in 1848-50 “Prussian 
as well as Austrian absolutism was largely 
saved by the armies,” his general argument is 
that conscription is, in origin, nature, and 
function, a democratic, liberal adjunct (pace 
Bismarck!). Hence, if Versailles had allowed 
Germany to retain conscription, the military 
caste would have loyally supported the Weimar 
Republic; they would have ignored Hitler and 
presumably have averted 1939! 

The symposium includes no contribution 
from religion, labor, or science. Vital aspects of 
the problem of peacetime conscription are there- 
fore left undiscussed as they deserve. It should 
be supplemented by a further volume of the 
Annals under impartial editorship alert to the 
realities of the post-atomic era. 


CHARLES H. LYTTLE 
Meadville Theological School 


Government in Public Health. By Harry S. 
Mustarp, M.D., LL.D. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1945. Pp. xvit+219. $1.50. 


This monograph is one of a series devoted to 
major medical problems of today prepared by a 
number of well-known authorities and spon- 
sored by the Committee on Medicine and the 
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Changing Order of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. This is the second in the series, the 
first being American Medical Practice in the 
Perspectives of a Century, By Bernhard J. 
Stern, Ph.D.t Ten additional monographs are 
listed for early publication dealing with a 
variety of problems related to the field of 
medical care. 

The author is well qualified to discuss the 
field of public health administration, having had 
practical experience as a health officer as well as 
being a teacher in this field for many years. Dr. 
Mustard warns his readers that, since he has 
tended to deal principally with problems affect- 
ing the administration of public health services 
rather than to give a complete picture of the 
service program, this document will offer only a 
limited understanding of the activities and ac- 
complishments in the field of public health. . 

In an interesting introductory chapter the 
author comments briefly on the biological and 
sociological factors in health and disease. He de- 
fines a public health problem as a problem of 
health and disease which can no longer be 
solved by the unassisted effort of the citizen and 
the unco-ordinated resources of the com- 
munity. Recognition is given to the work of 
voluntary health agencies and the important 
role played by them in pioneering in new public 
health fields. In the discussion on the professions 
that participate in public health work, emphasis 
is given to those professional workers such as 
the physician, the public health nurse, the 
sanitary engineer, the bacteriologist, etc., who 
have been engaged in carrying on the tradi- 
tional activities in the public health field. In 
view of the important part which public health 
nursing plays in this field it seems incongruous 
for the author to limit his discussion of this 
professional service to one-half page. Also, one 
fails to find mention of medical social workers 
who as more recent additions to the professional 
staff of state and local health departments have 
contributed much to a better understanding of 
the social problems surrounding the person 
seeking services from the health department. 

Subsequent chapters deal with federal, state, 
and local health services. The author gives in 
some detail the early development of the United 
States Public Health Service, showing how the 
various stages in this development have in- 
fluenced federal, state and local health services. 
He concludes from this review that the trend 


See this Review, XIX (March, 1945), 137-38. 


has been to strengthen the hand of the federal 
government in the public health field and to 
nationalize health activities. In considering the 
possible development of a public medical care 
program the author comments that ‘“‘public 
medical care becomes an affair of public health 
administration if and when the problem of the 
delivery of this service to the citizen is such as to 
necessitate organized social action. If that 
situation now exists, or is reached in the future, 
it becomes a matter of concern to government; 
and if government is to act in this connection, 
its public health organizations, that is, its 
health departments, would appear to be the 
logical agencies for administration of a program 
of this sort.” 

Other federal agencies concerned with the 
administration of public health services are 
dealt with less extensively. The author reviews 
briefly the activities of the Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor, and refers to the 
magnificent service it has rendered in directing 
attention to maternal and child health and in 
getting something done about it but is sharply 
critical of federal planning which will permit 
health activities to be administered in a variety 
of federal agencies rather than in consolidating 
all such services within a single agency of gov- 
ernment. It is clear from the author’s discussion 
of maternal and child health services that he 
fails to display any intimate knowledge either of 
the administration or of the content of such a 
service. He does point out, however, the futility 
of our present school health practices whereby 
children are inspected year after year for the 
detection of physical defects but no machinery 
has been put into operation to correct the de- 
fects found. He fails to take full cognizance of 
the influence which maternal and child health 
services have had on public health agencies in 
the development of health services for the indi- 
vidual citizen and that it is principally through 
such personal health services that the citizens of 
the community become acquainted with the 
service program of the health agency and will 
give it the support which it needs to exist as a 
vital community agency. 

In a concluding chapter Dr. Mustard re- 
emphasizes the present inadequacies of local 
health services and deplores the lack of local 
initiative which has resulted from the “some- 
what pernicious anemia of small units of 
government.” He also summarizes his review 
and comments upon “trends and needs” among 
which he lists the need for federal subsidies for 
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health work to be granted to a state only if that 
state insures effective local health service in 
each of its local jurisdictions; mandatory state 
legislation requiring that every unit of local 
government participate financially in providing 
its citizens with an effective health service, 
when necessary, combined administration of 
local health services to insure greater efficiency 
and economy. The author is convinced that the 
development of adequate local health services is 
a prerequisite to the development of newer and 
more extensive activities in the public health 
field. 

A. L. Van Horn, M. D. 


Division of Health Services 
United States Children’s Bureau 


The Future for Preventive Medicine. By Ep- 
WARD J. Stiecuitz, M.D. (“Studies of the 
New York Academy of Medicine Committee 
on Medicine and the Changing Order.”) New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1945. Pp.xvi+ 
77. $1.00. 

This significant and challenging essay on 
more and better preventive medicine speaks to 
all physicians, all educators, and all informed 
laymen. For preventive medicine of tomorrow 
is too large an obligation to be shouldered only 
by the physician and the biological scientist. 
The New York Academy of Medicine and the 


Commonwealth Fund are rendering a significant’ 


public service in promoting this and similar 
studies. As developed by Dr. Stieglitz, pre- 
ventive medicine means much more than con- 
trol of infectious diseases. It includes measures 
for improving even what is called average good 
health today. This means “extended and im- 
proved education in matters of health....at 
all scholastic levels, for all age groups, and by 
every vehicle available” (p. 67). The essay dis- 
closes experience, humility, and clarity of 
thought. ‘We offer these considerations and 
recommendations as suggestions, not as dog- 
matic proposals, inviolate in their wisdom” 
(p. xvi). “Prevention of disease is not enough; 
even good health can be bettered. Approach to 
the optimum should bring to life not only great- 
er length, but greater depth and breadth as 
well. Thus men will live long enough, and deep 
enough, and wide enough to think, and that 
might even mean lasting peace.” 

A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


The Shaping of Psychiatry by War. By Joun 
Rawiincs REEs, M.D. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. 158. $2.50. 


The author is the consulting psychiatrist to 
the British Army with the rank of brigadier, 
and in the days before the war he was the medi- 
cal director of the Tavistock Clinic in London. 
His book was originally presented in the form 
of the Salmon Lectures for 1945. Although 
familiar with, and sympathetic to, dynamic 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis, he is outstand- 
ingly an eclectic, concerned primarily with the 
practical applications of all that may be known 
theoretically about the human personality. 
This is the typical position of British psychi- 
atry, of which Dr. Rees is a worthy representa- 
tive. 

The urbane style of the presentation relieves 
what would otherwise tend to be a rather drily 
factual description of the problems encountered 
by the army psychiatrist and of the battery of 
techniques which he has developed to cope with 
them. Regarding this, the title of the book is 
rather misleading. One does not get from it the 
impression that psychiatry as a science and an 
art was significantly influenced by the war. 
Rather does it demonstrate the administrative 
application of what was already well known in 
peace to the new exigencies of war. 

Even these military applications have had 
their documented precursors in the literature on 
German psychological warfare, notably in the 
survey published by the Committee for Na- 
tional Morale in 1942. And, fundamentally, the 
views and methods of the Germans and the 
English, as well as of the Americans, stem from 
the clinical experience and techniques of 
psychiatry, social work, sociology, and psy- 
chology as developed in the United States dur- 
ing the generation between the two wars. 

Military “area psychiatry” may be read 
“community psychiatry.” “Selection proced- 
ures” remind us of “prisoner classification” 
procedures. The discussion of the education of 
medical and line officers is strongly reminiscent 
of the efforts which have long been made to 
indoctrinate medical men, teachers, and parents 
with the outlooks of modern psychiatry. Psy- 
chological warfare proper smells strongly of 
American advertising psychology. 

It is not the reviewer’s desire to chauvin- 
istically claim priorities for “our side.” He does, 
however, wish to emphasize that there is a 
fundamental difference between the opportuni- 
ties which inadvertently war provides for dis- 
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coveries in medicine, physics, and chemistry, 
and those which may be useful to the develop- 
ment of psychiatry. It is the reviewer’s opinion 
that so far as the human personality is con- 
cerned the war not yet over has succeeded only 
in demonstrating our continuing helplessness 
before the forces of our own nature. The war has 
not shaped psychiatry. It has merely enlarged 
the proportions of its perennial problems: love 
and hate. 

MAXWELL GiTEtson, M.D. 
Michael Reese Hospital 


National Health Insurance: A Critical Study. By 
HERMANN Levy. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. 
Pp. x +366. $4.50. 

At a time when Great Britain is contemplat- 
ing a drastic reorganization of its social insur- 
ance system, it is timely to have Professor 
Levy’s thoroughgoing and “critical” analysis of 
the health insurance part of that program. 
There is much here, too, for Americans in this 
year when Congress will again consider the 
proposal to adopt a national health insurance 
system. This volume is a “must” for all students 
of health insurance and expecially for those who 
are engaged in planning a health insurance 
measure for this or any other country. 

The study is both penetrating and compre- 
hensive. Almost every phase of Britain’s thirty- 
four-year-old health insurance program is ana- 
lyzed in a constructively critical manner, and at 
the close there is a chapter setting forth the 
author’s conclusions and recommendations for 
strengthening the scheme. The study is organ- 
ized into the following seven well-defined parts: 
(1) “The National Health Insurance Scheme 
and the Subsequent Legislation”; (2) “The 
Scope of National Health Insurance”; (3) 
“Benefits”; (4) “Cash Benefits and the Eco- 
nomic Condition of the Worker’; (5) ‘Medical 
Benefit and Medical Treatment”; (6) ‘The 
Administration of National Health Insurance”; 
and (7) “Conclusions and Recommendations.” 
The study is well documented, and a useful 
bibliography is included. 

It is important to note that this study was 
completed in 1942, about the same time that the 
well-known Beveridge Report was released; 
publication was delayed over two years because 
of wartime conditions in England including the 
paper shortage. For this reason, the author was 
not able to include consideration of the Bever- 
idge Report in his analysis and recommenda- 


tions, even though he differs sharply with 
Beveridge in his suggested remedies. This gap 
is partially compensated by the inclusion of a 
“postscript,” in which the author comments 
briefly on his differences with Beveridge. 

Professor Levy is critical of almost every 
aspect of the National Health Insurance as it 
has operated in Great Britain, but, unlike 
Beveridge (who proposes to separate medical 
care from the insurances and provide for them 
out of general taxation), he proposes to improve 
it by reorganizing, extending, and liberalizing 
the system as a social insurance measure. Com- 
menting upon the proposal to separate the 
medical service from the insurance system and to 
integrate cash sickness benefits with a single 
national scheme, Levy says: 


It was never recognized by these planners that 
what was wrong with National Health Insurance 
was not the principle upon which it was based, but 
the way in which it was practised. The principle of 
sickness insurance has been adopted successfully all 
over the world. It is not the principle of covering 
sickness by insurance that has failed, but the British 
system of National Health Insurance..... The 
author believes that National Health Insurance can and 
should remain a separate statutory social service 
under an entirely different system of organization and 
administration. [Levy’s italics.] He believes that 
such a reform alone can ensure the economic basis 
for (a) the extension and increase of cash and treat- 
ment benefits which have become so necessary and 
(b) that systematic and dynamic progress in pre- 
ventive medicine and in the socialization of medicine 
which should crown the efforts of this social service. 


The author trains his heaviest guns on the 
system ‘of administering National Health In- 
surance: through the several hundred private 
“approved societies.” Indeed, it is Professor 
Levy’s thesis that most of the deficiencies and 
shortcomings of National Health Insurance are 
traceable to and have been perpetuated de- , 
liberately by the approved societies (p. 15). It 
is the author’s contention that compulsory 
health insurance was adopted in Great Britain 
because of the signal failure of the private vol- ' 
untary schemes; and yet, when the compulsory 
proposal was brought forward by the govern- 
ment, these powerful vested interests not only 
used their influence to shape the generally limit- 
ed benefits but succeeded in obtaining for 
themselves the all-important task of administer- 
ing the system. The implications of this devel- 
opment so far as health insurance in the United 
States is concerned are, of course, clear. The 
efforts of organized medicine and of other pri- 
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vate interests to get voluntary plans into opera- 
tion here are admittedly designed to forestall 
and avoid, if possible, the setting-up of a com- 
pulsory system by the government. But it has 
further significance! When that effort has failed 
and it finally becomes necessary to adopt com- 
pulsory health insurance (as it assuredly will), 
these interests hope to be powerful enough to 
demand the right to administer it. 1f we can but 
learn well the important lesson offered by the 
British experience, private interests will not 
gain this control; but, if we delay long enough, 
they may be so powerful that such a compromise 
will be necessary in order to obtain a compul- 
sory system. 

It is worth while to quote from Professor 
Levy’s summary conclusion and recommenda- 
tion: 


The present book, therefore, leads to the sugges- 
tion to abolish the system of approved societies and 
insurance committees and replace it by a system of 
territorial or occupational institutions. We believe 
that the system of administration by approved 
societies cannot be mended; it must be ended. .... 
The formation of approved societies by well- 
established insurance companies and friendly col- 
lecting societies was originally accepted by the 
legislature “faute de mieux.” The compromise has 
not been a success. It has not enabled the scheme to 


meet its most important requirements. Private in-- 


surance companies and their non-profit-making 
affiliates have not proved able or anxious, either here 
or in other fields of British social insurance, to tackle 
difficult and complex socio-medical tasks. ... . The 
author, therefore, proposes the setting up of new 
administrative bodies, in the main municipal or 
rural, while leaving it open to large industrial and 
other establishments to have their own sickness 
funds on the same basis as the statutory funds. A 
scheme of this kind, territorially or occupationally 
grouped with territorial or occupational funds, could 
take care of definitely integrated risks with only 
small variations from year to year. It would not bea 
system of equal contributions and flat-rate benefits. 
The rate of contributions should be arranged accord- 
ing to the earnings of groups or classes of workers; 
they should be flexible according to needs but re- 
stricted to statutory maxima. The rate of cash 
benefit, in order to avoid unfairness to low wage 
earners, should be proportionally higher in the case 
of low earnings. Flexibility in the rate of contribu- 
tions would make it possible to cover the particular 
medical and sanitary requirements of each area, and 
thus stimulate the institution of the specialized 
treatment services that have been characteristic of 
foreign sickness insurance. 


Atton A. LINFoRD 
University of Chicago 


Where Do People Take Their Troubles? By LEx 
R. STEINER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1945. 
Pp. xii+265. $3.00. 

In this book the author presents the findings 
of an investigation which she personally con- 
ducted to learn where people who are not poor 
take their troubles—where they seek advice on 
social problems or help with mental and emo- 
tional disturbances of varying degrees. It was 
discovered that they go in significant numbers 
to pseudo-psychologists, unlicensed “doctors,” 
and to “fabricated” vocational guidance sys- 
tems; that they correspond avidly with news- 
paper columnists and turn hopefully to radio 
“courts” and “advisers”; that they take beauty 
and physical culture courses which are guaran- 
teed to cure “inferiority complexes” and to 
bestow “dynamic personalities”; that they seek 
solace in commercial salons for the “Lonely 
Heart,” in religious cults, and in matrimonial 
clubs. The reader is given a vivid picture not 
only of the troubled people encountered by the 
author in many of her investigatory contacts 
but also of some of the nationally known entre- 
preneurs as they ply their lucrative trades. 

This well-documented study deserves com- 
mendation as an exposure of several forms of 
medical—psychological ‘‘malpractice,”’ all oper- 
ating within existing law. Having revealed a 
great social problem, the writer points the need 
for certain preventative and remedial measures. 
Her solutions, presented sketchily, are over- 
simplified. The major recommendation is that a 
comprehensive program under federal leader- 
ship, similar to the one inaugurated in the 
Army, be made available to “one hundred 
thirty million persons fighting the battle of life 
on the home front.” However, the findings in 
themselves serve as a forceful commentary on a 
number of social problems each arguing for 
obvious measures, notably, but not inclusively: 
The widespread need of people in all walks of 
life for the kind of help which professionally 
trained psychiatrists, social workers, psy- 
chologists, and others can give. The need for 
trained personnel in these professions through- 
out the country. The need for legislation to 
protect people against exploitation. The need 
for licensing of professional psychologists and 
social workers. Finally the need for basic social 
and economic change which will make possible 
a better society, in which there will be less need 


for mass psychotherapy. The ills of mankind as 


portrayed in this author’s picture of the seekers 
of a cure cannot be attained through individual 
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or group psychotherapeutic treatment so much 
as through a sound social system. 


CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
University of Chicago 


Marriage and Family Counseling. By SIDNEY E. 
GOLDSTEIN. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. xvi+457. $3.50. 


The marriage counseling movement is one of 
growing momentum, embracing the somewhat 
heterogeneous efforts of sociologists, ministers, 
social workers, and others whose interests or 
professional fields impinge on the area of family 
life. Whether there is or can be common phi- 
losophy and method which justifies viewing 
these efforts as an entity in our developing 
social services remains to be seen. This book by 
an eminent leader in the field should contribute 
formulation and content, as well as provide a 
“manual” for those already engaged in counsel- 
ing service. As a manual it has an admirable 
amount of information and instruction in the 
legal, social, economic, and ethical aspects of 
marriage; as a statement of philosophy and 
method, however, it will seem to the practicing 
social worker to be lacking in a dynamic under- 
standing of human behavior and the function- 
ing of total personality. 

Dr. Goldstein’s book is divided into three 
parts—“The Pre-marital Conference,” ‘“Fami- 
ly Counseling,” and ‘‘Counseling in Practice,” 
the last referring to the organization and ad- 
ministration of a counseling program. The dis- 
cussions under each section obviously are based 
on experience in working with people and wide 
knowledge of the allied fields of law, medicine, 
economics, and sociology. The basic approach, 
however, seems a highly rationalistic one in 
which the subtle interplay of the conscious and 
unconscious forces between two interacting 
personalities receives little recognition except 
for an occasional allusion to gross pathology. 
The material dealing with both diagnostic and 
treatment technique suffers from the assump- 
tion that a survey of the external factors of ad- 
justment and advice as to how to deal with them 
will be adequate to the task of helping two 
young people achieve that delicate balance of 
adjustment which leads to marital harmony. 

The discussion of legal and economic insights 
necessary to family counseling deserves some 
notice in that there has been little specific ma- 
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terial of this kind in previous writings. Budget- 
ing, attitudes toward money, and the economic 
backgrounds of the partners in marriage are all 
of importance in the adjustment, and Dr. Gold- 
stein has given full weight to this in his material. 
The discussion of the general principles of 
family law are also set forth clearly and with 
emphasis, although some questions might be 
raised by the legal profession as to the value 
of stating legal standards which vary so widely 
among our states. 

In many respects this book should be helpful 
in orienting the potential counselor on family 
relations in the areas of information he will need 
in his work. There is also value in the thorough- 
ness of method which the book describes. This 
reader, however, hopes that the marital and 
family counseling movement will not go forward 
without a more dynamic concept of the person- 
ality forces which predict and shape the choice 
of a partner and the quality of the marriage re- 
lationship. 

JEANETTE HANFORD 


United Charities of Chicago 


When You Marry. By EVELYN M. DuvaAtt and 
REUBEN HI tt. New York: Association Press, 


1945. Pp. xiv+450. $3.00. 


The reviewer approached this book with the 
jaundiced eye of the surfeited. Here was another 
book about marriage, and, here, in pertinent 
bibliographies at each chapter’s end was the 
authors’ own testimony that a steady flow of 
books and pamphlets have all but exhausted 
that subject. Ministers, physicians, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, sociologists had all ex- 
amined marriage. Was there anything more on 
the subject that could or should be said? But 
reading through When You Marry proved to be 
interesting, and the reviewer laid the book down 
with a sense of pleasant recognition and appre- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Duvall and Dr. Hill have found a fresh 
and lively manner of approach to the subject. 
Their attitude, steady and matter of fact, is 
lighted up by humor and warmth. Their book 
stands on a sound middle ground between those 
which present marriage as a series of breathless, 
spirit-lifting episodes and those which interpret 
it as a dead-earnest march of compromise, sacri- 
fice, and adjustment. The point of view which 
these authors express in so many varied and 
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persuasive ways is that every relationship of 
meaning—between lovers, husbands and wives, 
parents and children—has elements of conflict 
in it and that it is this very conflict element 
which bears the seed of closer unity. The crash- 
ing disillusionment experienced by so many 
young couples when theirs is not a “perfect 
sexual union” or when they discover differences 
in one another’s attitudes or feelings has been 
fostered by marriage literature which has ig- 
nored or looked askance at “dis-unity.” Per- 
haps the outstanding thing that the Duvall- 
Hill book says is that conflict is not to be 
avoided; it is to be mutually recognized, looked 
at, and dealt with toward richer integration of 
family life. 

But Mrs. Duvall and Dr. Hill say this simply 
and good humoredly. Their text is enlivened by 
appropriate cartoons, sketches, charts. Planned 
for adolescent and young adult discussion 
groups, the book approaches pre- and post- 
marital problems by raising the usual questions 
in the minds of the learners: “How about 
petting?” “Can you hope to reform the person 
you marry?” “Can fighting be fun?” “Can 
sudden poverty make or break a family?” “Do 
parents always have mixed feelings about their 
children?” From these and like starting-points 
the authors develop facts, and ways of thinking 
and acting, about courtship, marriage, planning 
for and rearing children, and so on. They draw 
from the field of biology, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, economics, and sociology to present a 
full interpretation of the personal-environ- 
mental complexities of married living. 

As a textbook, When You Marry carries 
reading references, a list of counseling resources 
for persons in trouble, and uses a chapter-by- 
chapter check list by which the reader may test 
his understanding and application of the ma- 
terial covered. Unless he likes pencil-and-paper 
games, the lone reader may find this latter de- 
vice an irritant; for group discussion, however, 
it probably has stimulus value. The foreword 
states the authors’ intention of working toward 
“a broad understanding of the entire gamut of 
family problems.” This is an ambitious range to 
cover, and it is perhaps small wonder that the 
book begins to spin out thin as it moves out of 
the everyday flesh-and-blood relationships of 
anticipating marriage, being married, rearing a 
family, into a survey of “family life yesterday, 
today and tomorrow.” Up to this point, how- 
ever, it maintains an attractive vitality. It is to 
be recommended as a useful handbook not only 
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for those young persons planning for their own 
marriage but also for the young and perhaps 
inexperienced social case workers whose daily 
concern is the promotion and maintenance of 
family integrity. 

HELEN H. PERLMAN 
University of Chicago 


The Psychology of Women: A Psychoanalytic 
Interpretation, Vol.I: Girlhood; Vol. II: 
Motherhood. By HELENE Deutscu, M.D. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1944-45. 
Pp. xiv+399; vi+498. $4.50; $5.00. 

These two volumes are an ambitious attempt 
to describe the specific psychological character- 
istics of femininity and to show how they 
develop. In breadth of perspective and quantity 
of detail, the work is almost unequaled. Such an 
undertaking, however, requires careful organi- 
zation, and this the author has not achieved. 
Nowhere, for example, does one meet the clarity 
which characterized Dr. Deutsch’s earlier 
German volume on the same topic. Confusion is 
created by needless repetition and by the 
continued intermingling of normality with 
pathology. 

To some of the author’s theories, particularly 
those concerning the precise nature of the 
“infantile genital trauma,” many clinicians will 
take exception. They will rightly feel that, 
despite her protests to the contrary, her theory 
of femininity is only a complicated version of 
Freud’s original phallocentric hypothesis, which 
relegates woman to the status of a disappointed 
male. This fact, together with the broadness of 
the author’s concept of normal adult femininity, 
suggests that some subjective bias has clouded 
her theoretical formulations; at least, she has 
not been able to conceptualize clearly her warm 
and intuitive impressions. In very few instances, 
however, are there clear omissions or mis- 
takes. One such error does occur when all 
difficult labors are apparently blamed on faulty 
identification with the mother, without mention 
of the frequency of contracted pelvis among 
modern women. 

Where Dr. Deutsch excels is in her brilliant 
analysis of clinical material, culled from litera- 
ture and life; these case descriptions will 
impress any experienced therapist as the work 
of a most gifted analyst. By such, and such 
alone, can these books be read with profit, 
namely, by that selected group of social work- 
ers or psychiatrists who have had wide clinical 
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experience in treating patients intensively. 
Such readers will acquire a deeper understand- 


' ing of feminine psychology; the student or 


novice, however, will only increase his con- 
fusion tenfold by reading this work. 


A. H. VANDER VEER, M.D. 
University of Chicago 


Hypnoanalysis. By LEwts R. Wo.BeRrG, M.D. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1945. Pp. 
Xviii+342. $4.00. 


Psychiatrists have long striven for brief 
methods of psychotherapy which could at the 
same time achieve permanency of effectiveness. 
Briefer or flexible therapy embodying psycho- 
analytic principles is now in use by psychia- 
trists and psychiatric social workers in almost 
all progressive clinics. The armed forces, stimu- 
lated by the necessity of numbers, utilized 
narcosynthesis with psychotherapy and group 
psychotherapy successfully. For the same 
reason hypnosis has been revived, not for the 
purpose of making the patient more sug- 
gestible to persuasion but for the uncovering of 
unconscious repressed affects while resistances 
are decreased. This process has achieved the 
new name of hypnoanalysis. It is briefer than a 
freudian psychoanalysis, although operating on 
the same general principles. 

Wolberg has written the first authentic book 
on the subject, using the actual analysis of a 
single patient. Half the contents is devoted to a 
description of this procedure and the dynamic 
interpretation of the material. The other half is 
concerned with a discussion of the theory and 
practice of hypnoanalysis. The author is frank 
in stating the problems raised and the limits of 
our existing knowledge. He makes no false 
claims for the procedure as a panacea and indi- 
cates its difficulties and obstacles. Although 
hypnoanalysis cannot be performed by the 
psychiatric social worker and is too difficult for 
ordinary clinic use, the material discussed in 
this book is well worth study by the social 
service student. 

Roy R. Grinker, M.D. 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Mental Abnormality and Crime: Introductory 
Essays. By R. N. Cratc, W. N. East, R. D. 
GILLESPIE, and OTHERS. (“English Studies 
in Criminal Science,” edited by L. Rapzi- 


Nnowicz and J. W. C. Turner.) London: 

Macmillan, 1944. Pp. xxiv-+316. 18s. 

The last word in Anglo-American solidarity 
has already been spoken in the functioning of 
the atomic bomb. Perfect accord between these 
United States and England needs no better 
exemplification than the collaboration exhibited 
by the scientists of these two countries. Had 
that last word of agreement not been spoken 
thus, it could have been found in the pages of 
this book edited under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Criminal Science at Cambridge. 
P. H. Winfield, chairman of that department, 
states in the Preface that he regards this col- 
lection of essays as probably the most important 
published or likely to be published by this de- 
partment. Many like to point out the differ- 
ences between England and the United States 
as regards crime, and to our discredit, because 
of the cultural disparity of these two nations. 
They like to picture England’s culture as being 
homogeneous in contrast to ours, characterized 
as being ill-defined albeit nascent because of a 
frontier matrix in a melting-pot stew. 

This book consists of thirteen chapters by 
thirteen contributors, all Britishers. Yet, if 
thirteen American specialists of similar expert- 
ness had been commissioned to write on the 
same topics and if they wrote as American 
criminologists, the book would have come out 
very much like this one. As one reads the vol- 
ume carefully, one becomes obsessed with the 
similarity of the crime problems of both coun- 
tries and particularly with the frustrations en- 
countered by the students of crime on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Like us, they too seem to 
be knocking their heads out against tall walls 
erected by medico-legal irreconcilables. 

The book is well orchestrated. Each special- 
ist applies himself avidly to his own particular 
topic, bringing forth their individual tunes as is 
to be expected. None escapes the temptation to 
improvise on its haunting leitmotif, namely, 
the eternal conflict basic in forensic psychiatry: 
The fundamental clashes between law and 
medicine in general and the fetters of the Mc- 
Naghtan rules in particular, especially their 
applicability to the evolution of mental vari- 
ances called by these authors abnormal mental 
states (known to us more appropriately as 
borderline mental states). These variances may 
fall short of the definition of legal insanity or 
medical certifiability but are pertinent if the 
courts are to be properly appraised of the 
criminal’s mental subjectivity so that the legal 
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techniques of partial responsibility can be 
implemented to the end that justice will be at- 
tained. 

The authors exhibit a good deal of ambiva- 
lency to the McNaghtan rules. Ostensibly, they 
chafe under the bit. In the main, their attitude 
is one of laissez faire and coincides with that of 
Dr. McNiven, who writes: ‘Although the Mc- 
Naghtan rules have been so roughly handled in 
the criticism by lawyers and doctors it has never 
been found possible to find a satisfactory al- 
ternative to them.” There is a great variety of 
opinion as to the gap between medicine and 
law. Hopeful of the solution are the words of 
Dr. E. O. Lewis: 


Both the criminologist and the social worker who 
have a sound knowledge of mental defectives will 
agree that the problem of the criminal defective is 
far from being solved satisfactorily. It is a hopeful 
sign, however, to see more co-operation between 
lawyers and doctors in this field. It is well to recog- 
nize that the legal and medical professions approach 
the problem of crime from different standpoints. 
The lawyer’s chief concern is the welfare of the com- 
munity, whereas the doctor is primarily concerned 
with the individual. The law is at the focus when the 
lawyer considers the case, and the criminal when the 
doctor considers it. The synthesis and harmonising 
of these two standpoints appear to constitute one of 
the chief problems for criminology at present. 


D. K. Henderson writes: 


The place in civilised society of the person suffer- 
ing from a psychopathic disposition or constitution 
has never been clearly defined, and yet there is no 
more urgent legal and medico-social problem.: Un- 
fortunately neither our legal nor medical systems 
have become so enlightened as to suggest any ade- 
quate course of action. The lawyer and the doctor 
have worked too independently and have never 
learned or seen the advisability of pooling their ex- 
perience. Their training of course has been vastly 
different. A good deal of the doctor’s work consists 
in the interpretation of what is subjective, whereas 
the lawyer deals essentially with the objective, with 
those things which can be demonstrated, with facts 
as facts, with certainties, with conditions where 
there is little or no chance of error. The doctor thinks 
in terms of the individual, the lawyer is concerned 
with the offence; the doctor thinks of what measures 
can be adopted to benefit his patient; the lawyer of 
how he can protect society; the doctor requires to 
consider the force of emotional or instinctive forces 
which may not be fully conscious, the lawyer sees 
matters from the stand-point of reason and free-will 
and of conduct determined and controlled at the 
level of consciousness. Yet the more experience I 
gain in medico-legal work the more certain I become 
that further progress will only result from our com- 






bined efforts. Our aims are not opposed. We are more 
or less equally concerned with promoting the re- 
covery or reformation of the individual as well as 
with the preservation of society in its highest 
efficiency. 


Dr. A. McNiven strikes a blue chord in these 
disconsolate words: 


It is impossible for the doctor and the lawyer to 
reach agreement on the question of criminal re- 
sponsibility while they approach the matter from a 
totally different standpoint, as they still do. 


One of these men lets the cat out of the bag. 
This particular author praises Harold S. Hul- 
bert as a wise American psychiatrist, which 
opinion I share and whose friendship I value. 
He quotes from Dr. Hulbert’s article, ‘“Psychi- 
atrists in the Court”: 


Medicine, psychiatry, may properly be used to 
help the law but in its adolescence must not displace 
the law nor arrogate unreviewable infallibility to 
itself. In our culture the law is still, and we think 
properly, the last word in dealing with human con- 
duct and misconduct. It is the last word but need not 
be the sole word. 


I am unalterably opposed to this viewpoint. No 
one can deny that the organic structure of the 
court must remain legal. However, when a court 
calls a doctor in as an expert, that court tacitly 
admits its inadequacies in solving the situation 
through legalistics. That court must allow the 
doctor to function as a doctor and must above 
all permit him to maintain the essential tech- 
niques pertaining to a doctor-patient relation- 
ship as regards the offender he has been asked to 
examine. This might ultimately eliminate the 
strictures to which the physician is held by yes- 
and-no answers, and will permit an exposition 
for the court’s benefit of the true mental state of 
the offender as to the degree, shade, or subtlety 
of the abnormal state. 

I was happy to find Hulbert quoted and to 
find him listed with many other Americans as 
authoritative. Amongst others quoted are S. P. 
Breckinridge, Edith Abbott, Abe Bronner, the 
three Gluecks, Stanley Hall, E. A. Houton, 
William Healy, L. M. Terman, Edwin Suther- 
land, L. L. Thurstone, P. L. Jenkins, A. J. 
Rosonoff, B. Karpman, Kurt Levin, and A. F. 
Tredgold. Surprisingly absent from this list are 
Ernest Burgess and Clifford Shaw. 

The space does not permit a detailed review of 
all the chapters. I was particularly interested in 
the chapter dealing with psychoneurotic condi- 
tions in criminal behavior. It was in line with 
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progressive thinking. There are indications that 
the antisocial behavior of the psychoneurotic 
has for its dynamic source an underlying guilt 
feeling. Psychoneurotics work themselves into 
situations requiring that they be arrested be- 
cause of this guilt feeling. Along with this 
thought, consideration must be given to the 
great number of psychoneurotics seen in private 
practice and dispensary clinics who lack any 
evidence of criminality. A great number of 
them develop extreme altruistic attitudes, lead- 
ing frequently to feelings of welt schmertz, symp- 
toms which stand in the very opposite pole of 
the antisocial. Psychoneurotics who have be- 
come criminals do so because they have not 
been “successful” in the escapisms for which 
the psychoneurosis was called into being. 
There is an excellent chapter on juvenile 
delinquency and a good section on the first 
offender, which indicates that the British think- 
ing coincides a good deal with our own philoso- 
phy leading to the Youth Authority Act. There 
is frequent reference to the Borstal system but 
very little as to the actual practical working 
plan of the system. They are a little bit in ad- 
vance of us in the matter of the treatment of the 
sexual offender, many of whom they regard as 
“not certifiable as insane or mentally defective 
but who are suffering from some form of mental 
illness or abnormality and should submit them- 
selves to treatment.” They also state that 
special institutions for the sexual offender 
should be erected. The surprising thing is that 
they suggest that the ambulatory cases be 
treated psychiatrically from the expense ac- 
count of the probation committee. If this plan 
were actually set into motion, it would set up a 
precedent which we could wisely follow. 


D. B. Rotman, M.D. 


Psychiatric Institute 
Municipal Court, Chicago 


Alcohol, Science and Society: Twenty-nine 
Lectures with Discussions as Given at the 
Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies. New 
Haven: Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1945. Pp. xiit+473. $5.00. 


This weighty volume is the most compre- 
hensive and important document that has yet 
appeared dealing with the multiplicity of facets 
of the problems inherent in the use and abuse of 
alcohol by the individual and of the responsi- 


bility of society for a rational approach to the 
solution of some of the problems. 

It is a comprehensive report based on 
twenty-nine lectures, followed by discussions, 
as given at the Yale Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies in 1944. The lecturers were drawn from 
the fields of physiology, medicine, psychiatry, 
social case work, sociology, anthropology, 
psychology, religion, law, economics, and in- 
cluded representation from Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. 

The text throughout is readable and under- 
standable to the intelligent layman. The lecturers 
do not “talk down” to the professional group. 
The reported discussions add interest to and 
throw sidelights upon the general subject 
matter. 

Dr. E. M. Jellinek, research associate and 
professor of applied physiology, Yale Universi- 
ty, and director of the Summer School of 
Alcohol Studies, in his Introduction to the 
Curriculum, orients the reader as he did the 
students, in relation to the total problem. 

There is perhaps no subject fraught with 
such frustration for the physician, the clergy, 
the social case worker, the family, and the 
individual himself as is inherent in inebriety. 
This book helps one to understand the total 
situation, gives scientific direction to one’s 
thinking and throws light on the responsibility 
of society for a constructive solution. 

The lectures deal with (1) the “Effects of 
Alcohol on the Individual” and indicate that 
‘many superstitions of the ‘Wets’ and the 
‘Drys’ alike must be debunked”’; (2) the group 
of .lectures covering the ‘Personality and 
Alcoholism,” which throws light on environ- 
ment versus heredity in alcoholism and presents 
interesting factual material relating to children 
of alcoholic parentage raised in foster-homes; 
(3) the “Social Factors of Inebriety,” which 
group presents anthropological material and an 
analysis of the social factors in a complex modern 
society that tend to inhibit the excessive use of 
alcohol; (4) the “Effect of Inebriety on Society,” 
a group of lectures which deals with economics, 
with the costs to society in terms of crime, 
mental disease, accidents and absenteeism, and 
disruption of the family relating this to the 
revenues derived from alcohol; (5) the “Control 
of Inebriety,”’ which provides interesting read- 
ing, dealing with the “temperance movement,” 
the churches, the law, propaganda, etc.; (6) the 
group of lectures dealing with the “Treatment 
of Inebriety.” Dr. E. M. Jellinek expresses it as 
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his opinion that “the various forms of treat- 
ment, no matter what their nature may be, 
require the cooperation of the social case 
worker” and adds that very few social workers 
have had large experience in this field. Miss 
Sybil M. Baker, whom he says “is one of the 
few,” presents “Social Case Work with In- 
ebriates.”” ‘The Medical Treatment of the 
Inebriate” is dealt with by Dr. Robert Fleming 
of Harvard Medical School; while W. W., a 
Fellow of Alcoholics Anonymous, gives a 
comprehensive review of the accomplishments 
of that unique organization. 

Physicians, social workers, and the clergy 
should familiarize themselves with this book 
which might well be on their library shelves. 


ELLEN C. Potter, M.D. 


Director of Medicine 
Department Institutions and A gencies 
New Jersey 


They Shall Live Again. By MARGUERITE T. 
Boytan. New York: Cosmopolitan Science 
& Art Science Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. xiii+-182. 
$2.25. 


In this book the author describes the services 
of the 127 Catholic women, including social 
workers, nurses, teachers, and recreation lead- 
ers, who during 1919 and 1920, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Special War Ac- 
tivities of the National Catholic War Council, 
established 25 welfare centers in France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy. These centers served our 
American men in service and also the civilian 
population, particularly those in devastated 
regions. The services to the latter group were 
focused particularly upon children, for whom 
food, temporary shelter, recreation, and educa- 
tional opportunities were provided. For civil- 
ians, especially French working women and 
girls, welfare centers providing hot lunches, 
sewing-rooms, and classes were also established, 
together with housing and provision for vaca- 
tion homes. The author gives an interesting 
narrative description of Catholic social action in 
France, in order that the reader may under- 
stand something of the background against 
which the services of the National Catholic War 
Council operated. This is important, since, 
when the Council’s workers withdrew in the 
spring of 1920, arrangements were made to 
transfer their activities to responsible French 


societies. A temporary home was opened in 
Paris for Polish refugee women and children; 
and, at the request of the Polish government, 
the Council assisted in the repatriation of these 
refugees. This was supplemented in the spring 
of 1920 by the Council’s sending, with the co- 
operation of the American Red Cross, a carload 
of food and other supplies to Warsaw. 

Dr. Boylan’s book also includes an account 
of her survey of social welfare activities under 
Catholic auspices in seven European countries 
made during 1919 and 1920 at the authorization 
of the National Catholic War Council. This 
survey was made to learn what these activities 
were and, at the same time, to acquaint the 
European workers with the purposes and the 
work of the newly organized National Catholic 
War Council in the United States. Arrange- 
ments were made for an interchange of reports 
and literature for mutual stimulation and 
guidance. 

Throughout her book, the author reiterates 
the hope that her presentation of the activities 
of the National Catholic War Council overseas 
in World War I, together with some picture of 
the work of Catholic organizations in seven 
European countries, may be helpful as a basis 
for planning services at the conclusion of World 
War II. In her dedication she includes “the 
young generation inheriting the burdens of the 
present world war.” 

The book is useful as a guidepost to present- 
day workers, not only in providing knowledge 
of these activities in World War I, but, more 
important still, in helping give a background for 
understanding the culture of the people aided. 
The author’s purpose is clearly stated: “At the 
present time when the identities of whole na- 
tions are being submerged in the general world 
chaos, one naturally feels a desire to keep alive 
the knowledge of those fundamental values in- 


- herent in the life of these peoples, as expressed 


through the development of their welfare pro- 
grams.” 

The usefulness of this book to social agencies 
and to those planning to establish new social 
services would have been increased, had the 
author included something about the standards 
of personnel selection used, the plan of adminis- 
trative direction of the overseas work, and the 
way in which the work of staff was supervised. 
These are areas of administration which are of 
major concern to agencies today as formerly. 
Whether agency operation is centralized or de- 
centralized, whether supervisors are directly at 
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hand or at a distance, the same basic principles 
are involved in developing and maintaining an 
administration which will result in good service 
to the persons for whom the agency is organized 
to serve. What these principles are and how they 
can effectively operate, calls for careful study 
and controlled experimentation by social work- 
ers. 

Some readers may be confused by the au- 
thor’s pattern of interweaving the activities of 
the National Catholic War Council overseas in 
World War I with the work of certain Catholic 
organizations and of certain public social serv- 
ices observed in Europe in 1919 and 1920 and 
with the work of the National Catholic Com- 
munity Service in World War II. But it is obvi- 
ously a pattern deliberately chosen by the au- 
thor as best furnishing a setting and an outline 
for the thread that she wishes to show unites 
responsibility of the individual, responsibility 
of the church, responsibility of a nation, and 
responsibilities between nations, not only to 
bring help to those scarred by the ravages of 
war, but to strengthen in the world the spirit of 
true charity and understanding to prevent fu- 
ture wars. 

Dr. Boylan concludes her volume with a call 
for competence in service: “As we prepare for 
the future, we must recognize the need for 
trained leadership.” This she would support by 
“teamwork,” “the creation of a world society,” 
and “the return of the spirit and heart of man to 
a knowledge and love of God.” 

The book contains a “Directory of Overseas 
Divisions Personnel and Overseas Centers 1919- 
1920” and several pages of notes which supple- 
ment the twelve brief chapters. 

AGNES VAN DRIEL 
Washington D. C. 


The Jehovah’s Witnesses. By HERBERT HEWITT 
Stroup. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. vii+180. $2.50. 

Everyone concerned about our civil liberties 
will be interested in this study of one of the 
indigenous religious societies, as truly American 
as Christian Science or the Latter-Day Saints. 
Although the society of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
has been organized for nearly three-quarters of a 





century, it is only very recently that the refusal 
of the children to salute the flag at school and the 
willingness of its members to go to our federal 
penitentiaries rather than join the Army have 
made the Witnesses headline news. Founded in 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, in 1872, the organiza- 
tion was that of “a few Christian persons” who 
met to “consider the Scriptures in relation to 
the coming of Christ and His Kingdom.” 
Various other names were used for a time, such 
as “Zion’s Watch Tower Society,” ‘People’s 
Pulpit Association,” “Watch Tower Bible and 
Tract Society.” The Witnesses have been sin- 
cere and self-sacrificing for their faith. A report 
of the American Civil Liberties Union said that 
not since the long-past persecution of the 
Mormons had “any religious minority been so 
bitterly and generally attacked as the members 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses—particularly in the 
spring and summer of 1940. While this was the 
peak of the attacks upon them, hostility and 
discrimination have been rife for several years.” 
In a country in which religious liberty and free- 
dom of worship are guaranteed, this is hard to 
understand. 

How many Witnesses are there? The reply is 
that one does not become a “member”—one 
becomes a “Jehovah’s Witness.” Therefore, 
there is no ceremony of induction, and records 
are not kept of persons attending meetings. 
Although there have been claims of two million 
Witnesses, there are probably not a fifth of that 
number. The Gobitis case' (the refusal of Wit- 
nesses to salute the flag) and its effect are dis- 
cussed in the chapter “Attitudes and Rela- 
tions.” The more recent opinion? with regard to 
the rights of Jehovah’s Witnesses in distributing 
religious literature had not been handed down 
by the Supreme Court before tie publication of 
the present volume. 

The chapters on “The Ways of the Witness” 
and “The Witness as Believer” are especially 


useful. 
So PF: B. 


See this Review, XIV (1940), 574, 752; XIV 
(1942), 672; XVII (1943), 93, 226, 375. 


2 Marsh v. State of Alabama (January 7, 1946), 
66 Supreme Court Reporter 276. 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


An Appraisal Method for Measuring the Quality of 
Housing: A Yardstick for Health Officers, Housing 
Officials and Planners, Part I: Nature and Uses of 
the Method. AMERICAN PuBLic HEALTH AssoctA- 
TION COMMITTEE ON THE HYGIENE OF HOvusine. 
New York, 1945. Pp. vi+71. 

This report sets up a system for measuring the 
housing needs of a community. The system is not, 
however, fully self-explanatory. The intention is 
that any city contemplating a study should receive 
direct advisory assistance from the committee (p. 
58). Field work may be intrusted to the regular em- 
ployees of the city, according to this plan. The scor- 
ing is done in the central office by a separate staff. 
The usual difficulties encountered in a scoring sys- 
tem appear in this plan. For example, a range of 
4 to 7 points is suggested as a penalty in the case of 
“conditions which involve moderate (considerable 
at some times or moderate at all times) threats to 
to impairment of health or safety; or considerable 
impairments of amenity.’”’ The material set forth in 
the report seems not to warrant the claim (p. 10) 
that “schedule items calling for subjective judgment 
by the inspector have been replaced by items of an 
objective measurable type.”’ Nevertheless, the appli- 
cation of the system in New Haven, described in de- 
tail in this report, seems to have produced results 
that were instructive and helpful to local officials. 


Wayne McMILLEN 


Socialism Looks Forward. By JoHN STRACHEY. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. 153. 
$2.00. 


The reviewer cannot recommend this book either 
to the “average man,” for whom the publishers say 
it was written, or to anyone else. The title is in- 
accurate. There is no looking forward into the future 
of the socialist movement or to the specific policy 
problems or administrative or political problems 
of an achieved socialism. There is only a recapitula- 
tion of the allegedly inherent defects and inequities 
of the capitalist, and the merits of the socialist, 
system, supported by a highly vulnerable line of 
economic reasoning. 

Some readers not well informed might find here 
and there some facts they never knew before, 
especially in the first few pages dealing with the 
distribution of wealth and income in Britain before 
the war. They would also find such “facts” as this: 
“There are plenty of places where the large-scale 
destruction of children by working them to death 
still goes on....as amongst the share-croppers 
in the Southern States of America.” But it is such 
portions of the book as the eight pages of large type 
in which the question “What Makes Booms and 
Slumps?” is answered and the twelve pages devoted 
to the question “What Keeps Wages Down?” that 
make the reviewer doubtful of its value. 


If the book were to be judged on the basis of its 
effectiveness in increasing the number who would 
work for the institution of the socialist system, 
a high rating might be given it by propaganda ex- 
perts. But if one believes with Barbara Wootton, 
an economist and socialist, that an asset of immeas- 
urable value if nota condition of successful socialism 
is sound economic analysis by its proponents and 
a grasp of the problems that any economic system 
must solve, its contribution to the socialist move- 
ment must be differently appraised. It may. make 
believers, but it will not make believers with solid 
knowledge and understanding. 


Haze Kyrx 


The Role of the Baby in the Placement Process. Phila- 
delphia: Pennsylvania School of Social Work of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 1946. Pp. 113. 
$0.85. 


We are greatly indebted to the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work for this contribution to the 
field of child placing. Few child-placing agencies 
have reached the stage in their placement processes 
described in this publication. Nevertheless,}the prac- 
tices followed in the Philadelphia Children’s Bureau 
and so well reported here provide an excellent basis 
for staff discussion and possibly the eventual accep- 
tance of a baby as a distinct personality who may 
play a part in the plans made for him. 

Although most of us have recognized the impor- 
tance of the use of placement agencies in the protec- 
tion of children, the “Integration of Agency Service 
in Placement of Babies” as described by Mary 
Frances Smith has not always been clearly under- 
stood by all child-placing agencies. Even the 
agencies themselves may not have been entirely 
aware of the full importance of their position in the 
whole process. 

When we consider the casual way in which many 
babies are placed in foster-homes compared with 
the procedure described by Miss Leatherland and 
Miss Pile, both advanced students with a back- 
ground of actual placing experience, we wonder what 
has saved these unprofessional placements from 
coming to a “sad and bitter end.” 

In Dr. Taft’s thought-provoking conclusion she 
explains, however, that “it is only because children 
have a tremendous capacity in themselves to over- 
come trauma, to adjust to change and to utilize 
whatever they can find in their environment for 
healing, that the average child comes through these 
externally planned, well intentioned placements as 
well as he does.” 

Although a small publication, each page of the 
volume is a worth-while addition to the scant and 
unimaginative literature available on this subject. 


Mary Rots Cotsy 
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Primary Behavior Disorder in Children. By STa¥¥ 
MEMBERS OF THE JEWISH BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
New York: Family Welfare Association of 
America, 1945. Pp. 59. $0.60. 

This monograph is composed of an initial dis- 
cussion of the integrated child-guidance program of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians, followed by the 
presentation of the cases of two children carried in 
case-work treatment with analysis of the material 
by the consulting psychiatrist. It is another worth- 
while contribution to the literature of social case 
work, demonstrating the discriminating use of the 
various resources existing within the agency itself— 
a discrimination made possible by the application 
of scientific knowledge regarding the needs of 
each case. Emphasis is laid upon the necessity of a 
thorough diagnostic appraisal and the formulation 
of a comprehensive strategy of treatment, based 
upon the individual characteristics of each case. 
The two cases illustrate very nicely the utilization 
of the foregoing principles in the treatment of two 
girls, aged eight and five, both diagnosed as having 
a primary behavior disorder. The individual differ- 
ences are highlighted, making comprehensible the 
fine discriminations which characterize the treat- 
ment approach in each. 

From a technical standpoint, this reviewer would 
like to have seen clarified in the discussion the 
final equilibrium of aggressive impulses, super- 
ego, and ego which treatment produced in the per- 
sonality structure of these two children. In the com- 
ments regarding both cases, stress is laid upon the 


development of the superego as a restraining force, . 


but sufficient emphasis is not placed on the fact 
that a too rigid superego merely converts the im- 
pulse-ridden child into a neurotic child. Happily, 
this did not seem to occur in these cases. It seemed 
to the reviewer that these two children became 
able to control their aggression, not so much as a 
result of conscious or unconscious guilt, but rather 
because the working through of the conflicts in the 
affectionate relationship with the therapist de- 
creased their rage and thereby led to increased 
ego capacity, the desired goal of all therapy. 
Aubrey F. SAYMAN 


Psychiatry in Modern Warfare. By Epwarp A. 
StrECKER, M.D., and KENNETH E. AppeEL, M.D. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 88. $1.50. 
This small volume is an excellent résumé of 

psychiatry in the two world wars (Part I) and of 

the problems of demobilization and the return to 
civilian life (Part II). It is a masterpiece of con- 
densation of the essential facts based on the authors’ 
own experience as consultants and examiners and on 
the material of some sixty books and papers in the 
appended bibliography. A review would be an ab- 
stract of an abstract. Readers are advised to refer 
directly to the book for a rapid but complete view 
of the problems involved. 

MAXWELL GITELsoN, M.D. 


The Attendant’s Guide. By Evita M. Stern in col- 
laboration with Mary E. Corcoran, R.N. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1945. Pp. xiv-+-104. 
$0.50. 

This monograph has been written for the orien- 
tation of attendants in mental hospitals. It attempts 
to give this group of workers upon whom the mental 
patient is most dependent and with whom he spends 
more time than any other helping person, some 
understanding of the human needs of those who are 
mentally ill. Patients are people with rights is the 
general theme. Specifically the book deals with every 
aspect of the attendant’s work in the physical care of 
the patient. It makes clear not only the important 
connection between good physical care and mental 
recovery but also the significance of the manner 
and spirit in which services are performed. It estab- 
lishes the fact that the attendant’s relationship 
with his patient is a very important component in 
the total psychotherapeutic program. To social wel- * 
fare administrators the obvious implication of this 
situation would be adequate salaries and the kind 
of working conditions necessary to attract the 
caliber person who can fulfil this role. 

In simple style the authors discuss different kinds 
of patients in terms of their behavior responses and 
needs rather than in technical diagnostic language. 
Specific suggestions are made for rendering suitable 
care to each group of patients. This discussion 
should make a very real contribution not only in 
terms of knowledge imparted but also in terms of the 
challenge implicit in work which administers to 
human welfare/ regardless of the disadvantageous 
condition or circumstances in which the individual 
is found. Social workers can well be familiar with 
this publication in order to promote its use by those 
responsible for the care of the mentally ill person 
whether in an institution or elsewhere. A brief section 
on “Old Folks” should make it valuable to staff 
members in old age assistance programs. 

Cisk 


Counseling in Personnel Work, 1940-1944: A Bibli- 
ography. Compiled by Paut S. Burnuam. (Pub- 
lication No. 89.) Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1944. Pp. 38. $1.00. 

Personnel counseling is a relatively new field, 
and knowledge of the available literature should 
prove of value to counselors and others interested in 
this service. Almost five hundred references are listed 
with a concise statement characterizing each docu- 
ment. A brief Foreword states that particular atten- 
tion has been given to references on counseling em- 
ployees, veterans, women, and older workers and on 
community organization and postwar aspects of 
counseling. Counseling of job-seekers, college stu- 
dents, and those in need of rehabilitation work is in- 
cluded. Several pages are devoted to abbreviations 
and addresses. This convenient monograph is later 
to be supplemented by others covering all phases of 
personnel work with adults. 

C. K. G. 
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These Our Children. By ANNE Foster. London: 
Blanford Press, Ltd., 1945. Pp. 104. 6s. 


The war years have created problems affecting 
the youth of every country. In this small volume the 
author draws on the intimate knowledge gained as a 
Youth Club leader. She has various solutions to sug- 
gest for the troubled aftermath of the war years; and 
she discusses the difficult question—how the youth 
of today can be formed into the responsible citizens 
of tomorrow. An especially interesting chapter to 
Americans is the one dealing with “Evacuation and 
Postwar Housing.” The chapter on ‘‘Mass Produc- 
tion and Education” is also timely. 


Nutrition and Relief Work. Published by the Council 
of British Societies for Relief Abroad, with Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University, 1945. Pp. 
a 


This little handbook for the guidance of relief 
workers was prepared primarily for the use of ‘‘in- 
telligent amateurs” preparing to carry on relief work 
in Europe. This is a useful elementary statement re- 
garding nutrition and the nutritive values of dif- 
ferent foods. Recommended dietary allowances, the 
classification and composition of foods, the storage 
and handling of certain food stuffs, the equipment 
for emergency feeding, and methods of making relief 
surveys are discussed. 

Of special interest are the chapters on the conse- 
quences of “under nutrition” and the effects of par- 
tial starvation, including deficiency diseases and 
their treatment. The chapter on “European Food 
Habits” is supplementary to the League of Nations 
book on Rural Dietaries in Europe (European Con- 
ference on Rural Life—26). ‘Three main types of 
dietary in continental Europe are distinguished: The 
first is that in northern and western Europe, a mixed 
diet including fairly generous quantities of livestock 
products, the chief carbohydrate food being bread. 
Secondly, thecentral European diet also isa mixed one, 
though with less livestock produce, and in which the 
chief bulky foodstuff is not bread but potatoes. Third- 
ly, the diet of southern and southeastern Europe, 
which cannot be called mixed and which consists al- 
most entirely of cereals plus a few etceteras. To some 
small extent the differences between these diets are 
due to climatic conditions, but in the main they re- 
flect different degrees of poverty and wealth.” It is 
pointed out that “an important principle to bear in 
mind is that efforts to improve nutritional stand- 
ards by methods which run counter to long estab- 
lished traditions and usages will be very difficult to 
apply in practice.” 

Although the book has, as its author points out, 
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“the defects of brevity,” it should help inexperienced 
workers. 


Rebuilding Britain—A Twenty Year Plan. By E. D. 
Smon. London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1945. 
Pp. 256. 6s. 


Sir Ernest Simon has been a civic leader in Eng- 
land for a long period of years—Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester at one time, chairman of the Manchester 
Housing Committee 1919-1923, parliamentary 
secretary of the Ministery of Health, and, more re- 
cently, chairman of sundry committees in the Minis- 
try of Works. The author of several earlier books on 
housing, he has become a well-known authority in 
this field. He is confident that Britain can be rebuilt 
in twenty years so that every inhabitant may “live 
in a healthy home, in a neighbourhood so planned as 
to allow easy access for all the members of the family 
to their places of work and recreation.” 

His book is divided into four parts, Part I, Build- 
ing, deals with the “Inter-War Period,” the “Man- 
Power Plan,” the “Building Plan,” the ‘Materials 
Plan,” “Cost of Labour,” ‘Technical Planning,” 
“‘Pre-fabrication,” “Mass Production” and, finally, 
with the ‘“‘Ministry of Works.” Part II is devoted to 
housing, reviewing the situation before World War I, 
the interwar and postwar periods and the long-term 
program. The question “What can we afford?” leads 
only to one answer—that houses must be built more 
cheaply, which the author believes can be done by 
“the vigorous and skilful application on a large scale 
of the best modern methods of pre-fabrication, mass 
production and mass sales.” There are chapters on 
“Costs, Rents and Subsidies” and on “Private En- 
terprise or Local Authority Building.” The postwar 
demand is mainly for slum clearing, and arguments 
are offered to show that local authorities should 
build 75 per cent of the Houses. 

Foreign examples are dealt with in Part III, in- 
cluding two chapters on the United States; one deal- 
ing with T.V.A. The author notes that the visit he 
made to study the T.V.A. was “one of the most excit- 
ing and stimulating” things he had ever done. In gen- 
eral, he thinks Americans have been builders “rather 
than planners.” Sir Ernest also visited Moscow, which 
he calls “the planner’s paradise” as he saw it before 
the war, and he also deals with Zurich and Stock- 
holm. Finally in Part IV there is a series of chapters 
on “Planning: Britain” dealing with the size of 
towns, location of industry, the neighborhood unit, 
the “outburst of planning” by the local authorities, 
and the conditions of success. 

With some interesting illustrations, charts, and 
diagrams, and with a series of useful appendixes, 
this little book is a very useful summary of the most 
important questions relating to planning and hous- 
ing in Great Britain today. 
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AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


Report of the Illinois Child Welfare Functions 
Commission to the Members of the 64th Gen- 
eral Assembly. Senator CHARLES W. BAKER, 
Chairman. Springfield, 1945. Pp. 80. 

Other states may well follow the example of 
Illinois in appointing a commission “to investi- 
gate the necessity of consolidating the child 
welfare functions of the State.” This Report of 
the commission in Illinois illustrates how the 
pattern of child welfare in a state develops 
through the adding of one facility after another 
with little regard for a co-ordinated plan. 

As new child welfare needs become pressing, 
in typical American fashion, new legislation is 
passed to meet these particular needs until the 
resulting picture of overlapping activities pre- 
sents a sorry confusion in organization of serv- 
ices. This is perhaps more likely to occur in the 
field of child welfare than any other. The fields 
of education, labor, public welfare, health, and 
medical care are all very much concerned with 
children. The Illinois Report emphasizes this 
overlapping of interests and services in describ- 
ing the activities for children which are centered 
in the different state departments, commissions, 
boards, and officials. The Report reveals that 
this is the first time that such basic information 
has been collected and presented on the func- 
tions and programs of the various state agencies 
responsible for services to children. Summaries 
of activities include comments on the inter- 
relationship which should exist among state 
agencies dealing with the same or similar prob- 
lems. 

The work the commission was able to ac- 
complish was necessarily limited by its funds, 
but nevertheless a good groundwork has been 
laid for further study and for more definite 
over-all recommendations for more effective 
service to children in Illinois. 

The need for established fundamental prin- 
ciples in relation to co-ordination of services is 
indicated throughout the Report. An illustra- 
tion of this constructive method of outlining 
these interrelationships appears in the chapter 
on the education of handicapped children. 
“While the majority of State residential schools 


for the blind and deaf are administered by wel- 
fare authorities, there is a growing demand on 
the part of educators to have administration of 
such schools placed in the State educational au- 
thority, or at least to vest it with responsibility 
for examining and supervising the educational 
program of these schools.” The same approach 
is evident here: “‘As special classes in the public 
schools are developed, and as measures for the 
prevention of deafness become more widespread 
(including control and skilled medical treat- 
ment of certain childhood diseases, which fre- 
quently cause deafness, and periodic school 
health examinations, with improved techniques 
for detecting hearing defects and with prompt 
follow-up to secure correction), it is believed 
that a further decrease in population can take 
place.”’ With the viewpoint that the services for 
education of handicapped children are really 
only an extension of public education for nor- 
mal children, the need for supervision of the 
academic program by the education authorities 
naturally follows. 

In addition to describing the facilities and 
policies of each agency, the commission 
throughout the Report indicates not only the 
fundamental weaknesses in the organization of 
each but suggests possible remedies. For ex- 
ample. under the section on the care of de- 
linquents the Report states, “Again this Com- 
mission wishes to emphasize that better results 
could be achieved at the State Training School 
for Girls if there were a strict control of com- 
mitments and a sure and prompt method of 
removing incorrigibles and mental defectives.” 

While other excellent suggestions are made 
throughout the Report, the most far-reaching one 
appears in the letter of transmittal where the 
creation by law of another commission is urged 
with ample funds for the necessary research to 
formulate a co-ordinated plan and the legisla- 
tive establishment to set up an authority to 
enforce the plan. 

In formulating the over-all plan the Illinois 
Commission wisely points out “the need of hav- 
ing many of the day-by-day problems of child 
welfare considered by local communities which 
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are in a better position than is the central gov- 
ernment of the State to understand the peculiar 
needs of their localities. Only when there is local 
participation in the problem of child welfare 
will there be interest in the development of local 
resources to meet local needs.” The compre- 
hensiveness of such a plan involving the whole 
matter of state-local relationships as well as 
interagency relationships on the state level, 
might well have been highlighted. A revamping 
of the complete child welfare program and 
structure of a state as big and as complex as 
Illinois will be a tremendous task which, with 
such an excellent beginning, should and may 
very well go forward to that end result. It is 
gratifying to note that as a result of the com- 
mission’s Report a Child Welfare Commission 
has been appointed. 

GRACE A, REEDER 


, Bureau of Child Welfare 
New York State Department of Social Welfare 
Albany 


Services for Unmarried Mothers and Their Chil- 
dren. U.S. CHILDREN’S BuREAU. Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1945. Pp. 18. $0.10. 


This report has been prepared as a joint 
statement by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, the Bureau 
of Public Assistance of the Social Security 
Board, and the American Red Cross, since the 
health and welfare programs of these agencies 
reach all states and all local jurisdictions. The 
material emphasizes the effect of wartime con- 
ditions upon the problem of illegitimacy but is 
extremely valuable for long-time thinking be- 
cause of its excellent goals for treatment and 
co-ordinated planning. The strains imposed by 
wartime conditions will not change immediately 
at the close of the war, since our young people 
will face serious problems in their readjustment 
to peacetime ways of living. 

Although total figures on illegitimacy cannot 
be reported since many of the larger states do 
not record this item, spot studies have shown 
that illegitimacy has increased since 1942. At 
that time, approximately 46 per cent of our 
reported illegitimate live births occurred to 
mothers between fifteen and nineteen years of 
age. Consequently, many of these unmarried 
mothers are themselves little more than chil- 
dren needing help with the process of growing 
up. In addition, the problem becomes immeas- 


ureably more complicated by the need of plan- 
ning for the baby. Is he to grow up in his 
natural family setting or to be placed with 
adoptive parents? How can we best safeguard 
the rights of both child and mother? Skilful 
guidance is needed at this time so that the 
mother is protected from making a hasty deci- 
sion and the baby’s opportunities for normal 
growth and development will be carefully con- 
sidered. 

“The welfare and health services necessary 
in communities to meet the needs of individ- 
uals, including those of unmarried mothers, are 
primarily case-work services to individuals in 
their own homes or elsewhere; financial assist- 
ance; medical, nursing, and hospital services; 
provision for living arrangements for the indi- 
vidual; placement of children in foster care, 
including in family homes for adoption; mental- 
hygiene services; group work and leisure-time 
services; and vocational-guidance and employ- 
ment services.” Unfortunately, the unmarried 
mother often meets with difficulty in obtaining 
the services she needs because of repudiation by 
her family, limited financial means, and fre- 
quently because of ineligibility for public 
health services or public assistance on account 
of nonresidence. 

Responsibility for providing leadership in 
planning for unmarried mothers and their chil- 
dren is placed squarely on the state departments 
of public welfare. The serious social hazards to 
children born out of wedlock make it impera- 
tive that the state department of public welfare 
give supervision, consultation, and assistance to 
agencies throughout the state, promote stand- 
ards, co-ordinate resources, and assist in secur- 
ing needed legislation. The emphasis upon the 
need for available resources throughout the 
entire state is noteworthy, in view of the present 
spotty character of welfare services. 

The second half of the report lists and de- 
scribes the quasi-public services under the juris- 
diction of the Children’s Bureau, the Social 
Security Board and the American Red Cross. 
This review should prove of value to all agencies 
concerned with mothers and children. In addi- 
tion to consultative services, the Children’s 
Bureau provides health and social services to 
specific eligible women and children under the 
provisions of the Maternal and Child Health 
services, the Emergency Maternity and Infant 
Care program, the Crippled Children’s pro- 
gram, and the general Child Welfare services. 
The Social Security Board provides assistance 
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to children of unmarried mothers through 
A.D.C., and, in addition, some benefits may also 
be available through O.A.P. and Survivors In- 
surance. The Red Cross provides service and 
financial assistance to an unmarried mother 
who is herself a member or former member of 
the armed forces, and also provides certain 
limited services to a civilian unmarried mother 
who states that the father of her child is in 
service. 

Although the emphasis in this report is neces- 
sarily upon the social] and administrative aspects 
of dealing with the problems of unmarried 
motherhood, the material is characterized by a 
sensitive appreciation of the emotional prob- 
lems to be found in such situations. “(Unmarried 
mothers need help in understanding and ex- 
pressing their own feelings. Only as these feel- 
ings are understood and accepted by the 
mother and those immediately concerned can 
the future adjustment of mother and child be 
safeguarded.” 

BERNICE R. BROWER 


United Charities of Chicago 


Education in Training Schools for Delinquent 
Youth. By CurisTInE P. INGRAM, ELtsiE H. 
MartTEns, and KATHERINE M. Cook. (U.S. 
Office of Education Bull. No. 5 [1945].) 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. Pp. vi+92. $0.20. 

In 1939 the U.S. Office of Education, at the 
request of the National Association of Training 
Schoois and in co-operation with state depart- 
ments of education, undertook a study of 
training-school programs throughout the 
country. This report is the culmination of a re- 
view of the findings by representatives of the 
sponsoring organizations, who offered recom- 
mendations for the improvement of training- 
school programs. Data supplied by the United 
States Children’s Bureau and through research 
studies under other auspices also were available 
to the authors of the bulletin. 

The publication is divided into two parts: 

The purpose of Part I is fourfold: (1) To sug- 
gest fundamental principles and objectives of edu- 
cational programs in the training schools; (2) to 
offer suggestions for vitalizing those programs as to 
scope and function; (3) to suggest relationships, 
and benefits to be derived from such relationships, 
with state departments of education and other edu- 
cational agencies; and (4) to suggest ways and means 
of holding better public relations. 


Part I starts with a simple premise, accepted by 
social workers generally but still too frequently 
subordinated to other considerations by those 
directly or ultimately responsible for the opera- 
tion of schools for delinquent juveniles. The 
premise is that, since delinquency is now recog- 
nized as a social problem requiring individual- 
ized study, diagnosis, and treatment, the train- 
ing school must accept each individual as he is, 
understand his peculiar needs, and help him to 
become an adjusted, self-reliant member of an 
acceptable social group. A number of essentials 
fundamental to sound organization and practice 
are then outlined and discussed. Included are 
the need for definite and logical lines of ad- 
ministrative authority and _ responsibility; 
variety of professional services, carefully inte- 
grated; an environment in which all services, 
professional and nonprofessional, are in the 
direct interest of the children and in which the 
entire personnel regards itself as contributing in 
some measure to the educational process; an 
adequate physical plant with small cottage 
units; acceptance by the state department of 
education of its share of responsibility for the 
training-school program; the selection of 
eminently qualified teachers, whose primary 
concern is to teach children rather than subject 
matter; the provision of adequate salaries and 
decent working conditions as indispensables in 
attracting adequate staff; a continuous plan of 
in-service training, or staff development, not 
only for teachers but for other personnel as well; 
and the organization of an effective publicity 
program to help the community understand 
what the institution is trying to accomplish and 
to become more aware of citizen responsibility 
toward the child offender. 

Part II contains study guides for use in an 
in-service training program for the teaching 
staff. Discussion material, questions, and select- 
ed references appear in connection with each of 
the six topics suggested: establishing a common 
understanding of child behavior; planning the 
program to meet pupil needs; curriculums and 
methods—some general considerations; curricu- 
lums and methods—some content fields; plan- 
ning daily and weekly schedules; teaching aids 
and equipment. The content is pertinent, con- 
cise, and effectively set forth. It should beof real 
practical assistance to training-school super- 
intendents and principals. Some have been 
aware of the need for continuous emphasis upon 
staff development but have needed stimulation 
and help in organizing actual courses of study. 
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This interesting and readable publication 
reflects close observation, careful thought, and 
painstaking preparation. The efforts of many 
persons familiar with the field are represented. 
It deserves attention in every institution 
charged with the education of juvenile delin- 
quents. If welfare department officials, legisla- 
tors, professional workers concerned with 
delinquency and child welfare, and public- 
spirited citizens could be moved to insist upon 
adoption of the principles and practices de- 
scribed, training schools would advance more 
rapidly toward the attainment of clearly defined 
objectives. In the area of training-school care 
and education, practice tends to lag consider- 
ably behind theory. Dr. Ingram and her as- 
sociates have outlined concrete ways in which 
the gap may be narrowed. 

RICHARD Eppy 


Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare 
Chicago 


Nevada State Welfare Department, Annual Report 
for the Year Ending June 30, 1945. Carson 
City, Nev., 1945. Pp. 36. 


This Report should be required reading for 
every member of the Nevada State Legislature. 
The experience should bring them to enact the 
necessary legislation needed to cover some very 
serious gaps in Nevada’s public welfare services. 

The reader of this Report will be surprised to 
discover that the nation’s second wealthiest 
state (average annual per capita income) has 
yet to avail itself of federal grants-in-aid for 
dependent children and aid to the blind; that 
the state has not within its borders a state 
school for the feeble-minded—this group is left 
entirely to the indifferent and inadequate care 
of the several counties; that, though the state, 
with federal assistance, maintains a state child 
welfare service, whenever a child welfare worker 
finds it necessary to place a child in a foster- 
home the execution of such plan must wait 
until the county commissioner can be persuaded 
to pledge the necessary funds for boarding-care. 

The Report manages to keep these and other 
gaps and defects of the program constantly be- 
fore the reader, unobtrusively but effectively. 
Pictographs and case illustrations are used 
with good effect. 

The two services of the State Welfare De- 
partment—old age assistance and child welfare 


services—are administered directly by the state 
department. It is refreshing to read a report in 
which the administration takes the reader be- 
hind the facts and figures and gives him a 
glimpse of the process of administration and of 
the methods used in tackling the problems. 

The program is small in Nevada! The 
average monthly O.A.A. case load last year was 
only 1,966, and the total expenditure for O.A.A. 
grants last year was less than a million dollars: 
$888,553. The number of children receiving 
service last year from this department was 
1,110. Of the 407 receiving service on June 30, 
1945, only 125 children were served in foster- 
homes—all but two of them were adoptive 
homes; only 52 were in institutions; 213 were 
served in their own homes. 

Besides these two services administered by 
the State Welfare Department, the counties 
carry on limited programs for general relief, aid 
to the blind, and mothers’ pensions. The State 
Welfare Department, however, does not share 
in any of these programs, and they are therefore 
not included in this Report. 


Atton A. LINFoRD 
University of Chicago 


Ohio State Department of Public Welfare, Annual 
Report, 1942. Columbus, 1945. Pp. iii+589. 


This Report is properly long in view of the 
large scope of the department’s operations—a 
brief report by the director to the governor, 
supplemented by nearly 600 pages of reports by 
divisional, institutional, and agency heads, with 
extensive statistical tables. However, there are 
gaps in needed information, and the whole is not 
well integrated. 

State-controlled services included: old age 
assistance; services to crippled children; re- 
habilitation of blind persons; institutional care 
of the mentally ill, feeble-minded, epileptic, 
tuberculous patients, veterans’ dependents, 
juvenile delinquents and adult offenders; 
foster-family care of children; parole; and 
psychological services for children. Grants-in- 
aid were furnished to local governments for aid 
to dependent children, aid to the blind, general 
relief, and for child welfare services in certain 
counties. There was supervision of local and 
private child-caring agencies and of probation. 
Co-operative services were furnished to sheriffs 
and other law-enforcement agencies through a 
Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investi- 
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gation. The director proposed to continue ef- 
forts to secure a law for the consolidation and 
integration of county welfare activities. 

The total average institutional population 
was in round numbers 37,000; the extra-institu- 
tional case load totaled about 198,000 indi- 
viduals exclusive of about 84,000 in the state- 
aided local programs. Overcrowding in the 
institutions was severe, though less than in pre- 
ceding years, and there were long waiting lists 
for admission. The need of resuming building 
operations promptly was emphasized. 

Central management and co-ordination were 
exercised through the director, the executive 
secretary, and to some extent through divisions 
and central staff agencies. The director, Charles 
L. Sherwood, had served four years under 
Governor Bricker. The executive secretary’s 
duties included, among others, handling certain 
aspects of admission, transfer, and discharge in 
relation to many of the institutions, particularly 
where there were questions of residence; it was 
stated that owing “to lack of social workers, all 
investigations must be by correspondence.” 
She also passed on paroles and discharges from 
the industrial schools. The Division of Social 
Administration included the areas of public 
assistance (except O.A.A.), child welfare serv- 
ices, aid to crippled children, and rehabilitative 
services to blind persons (under the supervision 
of an advisory Commission for the Blind). The 
Division of Aid for the Aged administered 
0.A.A. The Division of Probation and Parole, 
which supervised parolees and local probation, 
was organized separately from the Pardon and 
Parole Commission, which granted paroles. 
The remaining twenty-three institutions and 
agencies were not organized into functional di- 
visions, although thirteen were intended to be 
in a Division of Mental Diseases, which was not 
in operation because of inability to secure the 
services of a commissioner of mental diseases. 
A Division of Manufacturing and Sales man- 
aged prison industries under the state-use sys- 
tem. There was a Chief Agriculturalist. The 
Division of Business Administration, headed by 
the assistant director of the department, was 
said to exercise “general business management 
of and fiscal supervision and control over the 
Department and institutions.” However, figures 
regarding two large divisions (Social Adminis- 
tration and Aid for the Aged) were not included 
in the extensive reports of the division. 

There was no departmental unit dealing with 
personnel administration, nor was there any 


reference in the entire Report to the operation of 
the civil service system. The depletion of staffs 
due to the war and the need-of higher salaries 
especially for the lower-paid employees in the 
institutions were emphasized. 

No clear picture of the finances of the depart- 
ment was furnished. No summary statements 
covering total departmental income and ex- 
penditures were included. Net operating costs 
to the state in millions of dollars were: for the 
institutions, 9.8; miscellaneous services to the 
blind, 0.1; parole, 0.1; and aid for the aged, 
20.8. Payments to recipients from federal, state, 
and local services for A.D.C. aggregated 5.3, 
and for blind assistance 1.0, while payments to 
recipients of general relief from state and local 
sources aggregated 7.9 millions. Information 
which was inadequate or lacking included: 
federal funds received for A.D.C. and aid to the 
blind; income from state legislative appropria- 
tions; expenditures, if any, from state funds for 
O.A.A. administration; expenditures of the Di- 
vision of Social Administration other than those 
for miscellaneous services for the blind; grants 
to the local governments for A.D.C., aid to the 
blind, and general relief (the total amounts spent 
for these types of assistance being given without 
indicating the sources of the funds). 

In the Division of Social Administration the 
state staff for supervision of local public as- 
sistance was very small. No information was in- 
cluded about this executive department’s super- 
vision of A.D.C. as administered by the juvenile 
courts, a matter of unique importance and in- 
terest. A change in the law the previous year 
permitted the department to adjust the grants 
to the counties in accordance with their financial 
condition. Considerable attention was paid to 
supervision of local and private child care; fifty 
of the eighty-eight counties still provided for 
dependent and neglected children in local public 
children’s institutions. The state cared directly 
for about two hundred dependent and neglected 
children in foster-homes, and the number was 
decreasing. The number of county child welfare 
service units decreased during the year largely 
“because of the lack of uniform county child 
welfare organization.”’ Considerable assistance 
was given to the Children’s Code Commission, 
and hopes were expressed for eventual improve- 
ment arising from its work. 

The large program under the Division of Aid 
for the Aged was given only a statistical report. 
A to per cent increase in assistance grants oc- 
curred during the year. The division staff of 918 
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included 755 in its county offices. Ohio ranked 
fourth among the states in number of recipients 
of O.A.A. in December, 1942, and sixth in num- 
ber of recipients per 1,000 population sixty-five 
years of age and over. The average monthly 
grant was $26.97. The division also emer 
rest homes for the aged. 

In the mental hospitals (other than one for 
the criminal insane) the annual per capita cost 
was low, ranging from $207 to $257. The similar 
figure for the small State Sanatorium for tuber- 
culous patients was $995. Staff turnover at 

‘Dayton State Hospital during the year was 80 
per cent. Most of the hospitals had social 
workers on their staffs, but their number had 
been reduced owing to limited salary funds. 
The superintendent of the Longview State 
Hospital at Cincinnati gave considerable space 
to New York’s family-care system and called 
for the inauguration of the system and “a more 
aggressive use of social service.” 

The reports of the boys’ and girls’ industrial 
schools, the penitentiary, and Longview State 
Hospital were perhaps the best in the volume. 
The annual per capita costs of these four insti- 
tutions were $468, $663, $308, and $243, re- 
spectively. 

The Pardon and Parole Commission pointed 
out that the percentage of parole violations had 
continued to drop, probably because several hun- 
dred former inmates of the institutions were in 
the armed forces and because employment op- 
portunities were available to all men released on 
parole and not eligible for the armed forces. 
The commission added, not optimistically, “We 
cannot expect this condition to continue in- 
definitely.” 

The Report covers Ohio’s twenty-first year 
under a single-headed department. The gover- 
nors have had single executives of their own 
choosing. They could not complain that citizen 
boards with overlapping terms interfered with 
the exercise of their responsibilities as chief 
executives. The present Report abounds in ex- 
pressions of loyalty by subordinate administra- 
tors to their chiefs. However, the general level 
of welfare services reported in this volume ap- 
pears to be too mediocre to furnish argument 
for other states to imitate the system. 


WILLIAM W. BurRKE 


School of Social Work 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


Thirty-third Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Labor, 1945. Washington, D.C., 1945. Pp. 
31. $0.10 (paper). 

This is Secretary Perkins’ last report, and, 
as usual, it is interesting. The Secretary reports 
on the intensive preparatory work on postwar 
employment problems and postwar standards; 
the prompt settlement of 80 per cent of all our 
industrial disputes; the extension to all inter- 
state industries of the 40-cent minimum wage 
during the period of general high wages, by the 
Industry Committee method; the effective serv- 
icing of a variety of temporary war agencies, 
including the War Manpower Commission, the 
War Labor Board, the War Production Board, 
the Office of Price Administration; the prepara- 
tion and documentation for the State Depart- 
ment for the San Francisco and Dumbarton 
Oaks meetings of United States material relat- 
ing to labor standards and labor economic prob- 
lems in the world settlements; the preparation 
of programs for the postwar employment, 
working standards for women, and plans for 
suitable reabsorption into peacetime industries. 
There is a good discussion of the basis for full- 
employment policy, and the extension of un- 
employment compensation is also dealt with. 

Of special interest to the welfare group is the 
report on the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Division. Lest we forget the importance 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, it is well to 
remember that 


during the year $15,000,000 of illegally withheld 
wages were found due and ordered paid to 450,000 
workers in 19,500 establishments. .. . . In the six 
years that the Fair Labor Standards Act has been in 
force, about $85,000,000 in restitution of illegally 
withheld wages had been agreed to or ordered paid 
to almost 2,500,000 workers in more than 110,000 es- 
tablishments, with more than two-fifths of the cases 
involving failure to pay the minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour or less. 


Approximately 4,500 establishments em- 
ployed minors in violation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, while the number of minors 
illegally employed increased almost 9o per cent 
over 1944 and more than 400 per cent over 1943. 

There is a good review of state labor legisla- 
tion and the work of the state labor depart- 
ments. One of the outstanding contributions of 
Secretary Perkins has been her annual confer- 
ences on state labor legislation, the results of 
which are reviewed here. 
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The conferences have made it possible for labor 
commissioners and representatives of trade union or- 
ganizations from all the States to work together to 
encourage public support for sound and vigorous 
procedures. It has been gratifying to see the way in 
which the pattern has developed and State labor de- 
partments have grown in status. Year after year the 
conference members themselves have urged that 
these meetings be continued. 


Other subjects of importance include indus- 
trial safety, workers’ education, the equal rights 
amendment, the United States Conciliation 
Service, the United States Women’s Bureau. 

Finally, there .is the annual report of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, in which one 
of the high points is the review of two years of 
the E.M.I.C. program, which provided care for 
750,000 wives and infants of servicemen with- 
out cost to them or their families. 

Providing maternity care for servicemen’s wives 
and care for the sick infants of men in service had 
never before been attempted in this country in time 
of war. As Representative Cannon of Missouri said 
in the enactment of this program, “It marks the 
adoption of a new and benevolent policy.” Created 
for the primary purpose of relieving enlisted men far 
from home of anxiety over the safety of their fami- 
lies and of uncertainty as to how to obtain proper 
care and hospital care, the program represents a sig- 
nificant step toward the recognition that each new 
American can have a safe start in life. 


It is not possible here to review the impor- 
tant section on “Labor and International Prob- 
lems” or the section on ‘‘Consolidation of Gov- 
ernment and Labor Functions.” This Report 
marks the end of twelve years of able construc- 
tive departmental organization, for which Miss 
Perkins is to be congratulated. 

E.A. 


Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency 
for the Fiscal Year 1945. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
Pp. x+527. 

This Report covers the last fiscal year, which 
ended before the present administrator took 
office. The Report therefore includes only the 
reports of the constituent agencies as follows: 
Section I, Annual Report of the Food and Drug 
Administration; Section II, Annual Report of 
the U.S. Office of Education; Section III, An- 
nual Report of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation; Section IV, Annual Report of the 
Public Health Service; Section V, Annual Re- 


port of the Social Security Board;' Section VI, 
Annual Report of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital; and 
Section VII, Reports of the American Printing 
House for the Blind, Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf, Howard University, Office of the 
Community War Services, and the Committee 
on Physical Fitness. 

These important reports are all made con- 
veniently available in this one volume. 


Social Security Board, Tenth Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year, 1945. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. Pp. viii+ 
117. $0.25. 

In the Tenth Annual Report—in many ways 
its best to date—the board looks not at the past 
but rather to the future. “Facing Forward to 
Peace” covers 77 pages, while only some 30 
pages are devoted to the program operations in 
the fiscal year 1944-45. A useful innovation in 
this Report is a summary of the board’s recom- 
mendations conveniently placed at the begin- 
ning. With each passing year the board aban- 
dons more of its early caution and more forth- 
rightly recommends what changes it believes 
Congress should make in the Social Security 
program. This probably results from the board’s 
growing confidence in its ability to administer 
an enlarged and expanded program as well as 
from the wide public acceptance of the current 
program. 

In this Report the Social Security Board con- 
tinues to advocate the establishment of “a com- 
prehensive basic national system of social insur- 
ance, covering all major risks to economic inde- 
pendence and all workers and their dependents 
to whom such risks apply,” and “a comprehen- 
sive program of public assistance, on a State- 
Federal basis, under which payments financed 
from State and Federal funds would be avail- 
able to any needy person in the United States 
irrespective of the reason for need or the place 
of residence.” The board’s program is, of course, 
similar to the comprehensive Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill (S. 1050, H. 3293). 

To put these broad programs into effect, the 
board makes more detailed recommendations 
than in previous reports. These include 
strengthening and expanding existing programs 
as well as the addition of: (1) a cash disability- 


t Published separately and reviewed in this issue, 
see below. 
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insurance program designed to protect families 
from wage loss due both to short-term illness 
and permanent disability ; (2) insurance against 
the costs of medical care, including physicians’ 
services and hospitalization; and (3) federal 
grants-in-aid to states for general public as- 
sistance. 

The board would extend the coverage of 
O.A.S.I. to include such groups as agricultural 
and domestic employees, the self-employed (in- 
cluding farmers), and the employees of non- 
profit organizations. Other recommended 
changes in this program are: reduction of quali- 
fying age for all women beneficiaries to sixty 
years; an increase from $3,000 to $3,600 a year 
in the amount of earnings subject to taxation 
and counted in computation of benefits; liber- 
alization of the benefit schedule including an 
increase of the minimum monthly payment 
from $10 to $20 and of the maximum from $85 
to $120; an increase in the amount of earnings 
permitted a beneficiary without suspension of 
benefits; and deletion of requirement of school 
attendance as a condition of receipt of benefits 
by children aged sixteen and seventeen. 


Though the board has not abandoned its 
advocacy of nationalization of unemployment 
compensation, it recognizes that this will prob- 
ably not be done, and so makes the following 
recommendation “‘if a Federal-State system of 
unemployment insurances is to continue”: (1) 
abolition of the tax-offset features of the present 
program and substitution of a federal grant-in- 
aid, the funds for which to be derived from a 
straight federal tax (readers of the Review will 
recall that the grant-in-aid was seriously con- 
sidered in the beginning as a device for financing 
unemployment compensation); (2) amending 
the Social Security Act to require minimum 
standards by states, including extension of 
coverage; increasing benefits to “at least” a 
maximum of $25 per week for twenty-six weeks 
of unemployment; the fixing of a minimum per- 
centage of the wage loss to be compensated; a 
sharp limitation of the present practice of states 
in penalizing workers for voluntary quits and 
for refusals of “suitable work,” and a congres- 
sional definition of “good cause” for voluntarily 
leaving a job. 

With respect to public assistance, the board 
supports two major proposals: (1) federal 
grants for general assistance and (2) adoption 
of the variable grant so that all federal grants 
for public assistance will be more equitably dis- 


tributed than at present. Other suggested 
changes would remove the federal matching 
maximums from individual assistance pay- 
ments; provide for federal financial participa- 
tion in the cost of medical care for depend- 
ent persons; abolish state residence and citi- 
zenship requirements; delete the requirement 
that A.D.C. children aged sixteen and seven- 
teen must attend school; unify the admin- 
istration of state public assistance programs 
at both state and local levels as a condition 
of the federal grant; and extend A.D.C. 
to include all needy children regardless of the 
reason for need, provided they are residing with 
natural or adoptive parents, legal guardians, or 
relatives. Doubtless some social workers would 
prefer to have funds for foster-child placement 
made available through the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, as provided for in the Pepper 
Bill (S. 1318), but others will recognize the logic 
of centering all of this activity in one federal 
agency. 

“Tn general,” says the Report, “payments are 
small in states where poverty and need are 
greatest,” and it is pointed out that in 1944-45 
“the twelve states with the lowest average in- 
come had 21 per cent of the population of the 
country but received only 15 per cent of the to- 
tal amount granted by the federal government 
for public assistance.” The Report correctly 
points out that an adequate remedy will be 
variable federal grants to the states, and also 
from states to local authorities in those jurisdic- 
tions requiring local matching of state and fed- 
eral funds. Here is a blueprint for social security 
behind which ail social workers should rally. 


Aton A. LINFORD 
University of Chicago 


Prepayment Medical Care Organizations. By 
Marcaret C. Kiem. (Social Security 
Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Bureau Memorandum No.55.) 3d _ ed. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. Pp: iii+-148. $0.25. 

This is the third edition of a “memorandum” 
prepared for the use of the staff of the Social 
Security Board and for “limited circulation to 
other administrative and research personnel 
concerned with the subject treated.” It is ex- 
plained that the report has “not been submitted 
to the Board for official approval.” 
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Here is up-to-date information on 235 pre- 
payment medical care organizations in the 
United States dealing with such questions as 
sponsorship, membership, coverage, facilities, 
services, and medical personnel. The 235 plans 
include 116 industrial plans, 57 medical society 
plans, 22 private group clinics, 32 consumer- 
sponsored plans, and 8 government plans. In 
addition, information is given on 16 plans in 
Canada. Commercial insurance and industrial 
plans which give cash benefits only and plans 
which give only hospital care are omitted. Data 
on plans administered by the Farm Security 
Administration, which are limited in the main 
to rehabilitation borrowers, and on medical 
care furnished by colleges and universities and 
by the Army, Navy, U.S. Public Health Service, 
and Veterans’ Administration, are also ex- 
cluded. 

There is a useful brief introduction, which 
deals with the development of prepayment 
services, first for the employees of certain 
hazardous industries; the influence of the work- 
men’s compensation acts; and different types of 
organizations, such as those providing industrial 
medical care, that have grown up in different 
sections of the country, private clinics furnish- 
ing medical care on a prepayment basis, con- 
sumer-sponsored plans, medical society plans 
(state and county). The memorandum is limited 
to organizations which furnish or supervise 
medical services for subscribers and, in some 
instances, their dependents. 

All the plans have one or more of these ob- 
jectives: “to effect a balance between medical 
charges and medical services by pooling risks 
and costs, to minimize overhead expenses, and 
to assure regular incomes for practitioners.”’ The 
organizations all attempt to provide for “con- 
tinuous availability of medical personnel and 
facilities and for protecting the individual or 
family from large medical expenditure at a 
time when illness cuts off income or adds other 
strains to the family budget.” It is significant 
that early in 1945 more than five million per- 
sons were eligible for medical services in the 235 
prepayment medical care plans included in this 
digest. ; 

Since the demand for copies has exceeded 
the supply available to the Board, the mem- 
orandum has been placed on sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office. 


Negro Women War Workers. (Women’s Bureau 
Bull. No. 205.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. Pp. iv+23. 
$0.10. 

In the period 1940-44 the number of em- 
ployed Negro women rose from 1.5 million to 
2.1 million. These women offered a competent 
and steady labor force to the war work. Their 
labor became an important factor in aircraft 
and munition plants, in shipyards and rail- 
roads, in steel mills and foundries, and they 
came to fill some of the more skilled and re- 
sponsible jobs. Large numbers were in essential 
civilian jobs in laundry, food, and restaurant 
establishments and in hotels and lodging- 
houses; many worked in canneries and trans- 
portation; and their numbers increased in gov- 
ernment service. Some 2,000 young women en- 
rolled in schools of nursing admitting Negroes 
and joined the Cadet Nurse Corps. By January, 
1945, there were 120 Negro officers and 3,900 
enlisted Negro Wacs. Some 200 Negroes, most 
of them women, were in Red Cross work over- 
seas in every theater of war. 

The postwar world has before it for solution 
the problem of general full employment, of 
which Negro employment is only a part. Never- 
theless, the problem must be solved to the satis- 
faction of Negro men and women whose labor 
has become important to industry and to or- 
ganized labor. 

Carot K. GoLDsTEIN 

University of Chicago 


British Policies and Methods in Employing 
Women in Wartime. By JANET M. Hooks. 
(U.S. Women’s Bureau Bull. No. 200.) Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1944. Pp. 44. $0.10. 

Both Great Britain and the United States 
found women power necessary for full produc- 
tion of essential goods and services, but in 
Great Britain the employment of women was 
compulsory while here it remained on a vol- 
untary basis. Despite fundamental differences 
many problems were similar in the two coun- 
tries, and the English experience was very useful 
here. 

In Britain compulsory industrial registration 
began early in 1941 with women twenty and 
twenty-one, and by the end of 1943 all women 
eighteen to forty had been registered. Conscrip- 
tion of women with the armed forces began De- 
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cember, 1941, when liability to military service 
was extended to single women aged twenty to 
thirty-one. Thereafter the registration of women 
became an instrument not only of industrial 
mobilization but of actual conscription for na- 
tional service. 

Questions of women’s mobilization, training, 
and welfare were placed under the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service with a Woman’s 
Advisory Committee. By January, 1943, the 
employment exchanges had been given control 
of all hiring of women eighteen to forty. The 
mechanics of registration and placement were 
relatively simple. The registration date for spe- 
cific age groups was published in the news- 
papers. On the day set, each woman in that age 
group was obliged to go to an employment ex- 
change where women interviewers helped her to 
fill out the required form. 

A worker not engaged in work of national 
importance might then be called in for an inter- 
view; if she was employed, the burden of proof 
that she was indispensable rested on the em- 
ployer; if she claimed full-time domestic re- 
sponsibilities, the burden of proof rested upon 
her. A woman with children under fourteen 
years of age was not called for an interview. 
Most women accepted the recommendation of 
the exchange. The penalty for failure to follow 
the directive was a fine or imprisonment or 
both, but there were few instances of non- 
compliance; even the right to appeal was rarely 
exercised. The women recognized that their 
work was necessary. 

By September, 1943, about 7% million 
women, of some 17 million aged fourteen to 
sixty-four, were in the services or in paid em- 
ployment. Before the war, of nearly 164 million 
of this age group, about 63 million were em- 
ployed. In other words, 37 per cent were gain- 
fully employed before the war; 45 per cent were 
engaged in the war effort by the fall of 1943. 
In the auxiliaries of the war forces, women’s 
work proved indispensable. In the main in- 
dustries their work was important, but it could 
not be said that the main industries of the coun- 
try were carried on by women. 

The women were brought into the unions, 
although the unions stipulated that the employ- 
ment of women in men’s jobs should continue 
only for the duration. Women union members 
increased from 925,000 in 1938 to more than 
2,000,000 during 1943. The setting of women’s 
wage rates became the frequent subject of union 
negotiations. All cases involving women’s war- 


time wages that reached the industrial courts 
were upheld on the principle that a woman 
doing the full work of a man should receive a 
man’s remuneration for the job. The usual 
joker was the difficulty of determining when the 
work was the same as that done by men, and in 
practice many women were paid less than men. 
The sensational division in the House of Com- 
mons in March, 1944, hinged on the question of 
providing pay for women teachers equal to that 
of men as proposed by an amendment to the 
Education Bill. 

Average earnings in January, 1943, showed, 
as usual, that in a period of rising wages, the 
increase is greater for very low-paid workers. 
The earnings of adult women, who began with 
low wages, rose 80 per cent above the pre-war 
period compared to.a 65 per cent rise for adult 
men. But women’s average earnings still were 
sharply below men’s. Women doctors in the 
armed forces were commissioned and paid on 
the same basis as men. In fields other than 
medicine the women’s rate was still two-thirds 
that of men, though women in the forces were 
replacing men on an equivalent basis. 

Old problems long recognized in the employ- 
ment of women were given new emphasis by 
wartime conditions and received more atten- 
tion. At first hours restrictions were relaxed 
with the inevitable result of lessened output 
through increased worker fatigue, and it was 
again proved that a normal working week of 
forty-eight hours, with fifty-four hours for a 
maximum of twenty-five weeks a year would 
not reduce output and would lessen absentee- 
ism. The use of part-time work helped many 
women with domestic responsibilities that pre- 
vented full-time work. There was a notable rise 
in accidents, and absence due to sickness was 
generally higher among women than among 
men. 

Many women carried a heavy load in the 
factory, followed by work in the home, and the 
double job caused absenteeism, turnover, and 
health deterioration. Shopping was a serious 
difficulty sometimes solved by granting women 
time off to shop. Children were cared for by 
various government schemes, but most women 
arranged to have a neighbor or relative look 
after the children. In 1941, holidays with pay 
were resumed as a means of increasing efficien- 
cy, and the “rest break,” one or two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in pleasant surroundings, helped to prevent 
illness or fatigue breakdown. 

British postwar planning has recognized 
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women’s claims to a new status. The Beveridge 
Report, the Rushcliffe Report on salaries of 
nurses and midwives, and the schemes for 
further education and training of men and 
women in national service are important. 
Women’s contribution to the war effort entitled 
them to recognition, and the new Labor govern- 
ment is expected to keep open to them the new 
and interesting work which they have per- 


formed successfully. 
C. Es 


Successful Practices in the Employment of Non- 
farm Women on Farms in the Northeastern 
States, 1943. By FRANCES W. VALENTINE. 
(U.S. Women’s Bureau Bull. No. 199.) 
Washington, D.C., 1944. Pp. 44. $0.10. 
Inexperienced women and girls responded to 

the urgent plea for farm labor in 1942. When 

the Extension Service of the Department of 

Agriculture was charged by Congress in April, 

1943, with the responsibility of recruiting 

women for farmwork, this Service found the 

path already broken. “By the end of the 1943 

season there was no question of the value of the 

women’s work, no question of agriculture’s need 
for them, little question of the farmer’s willing- 
ness to employ them.” 

In the Northeastern states, the moderate- 
sized, owner-operated farms prevail. The type 
of farm varies, but in 1943 all types—dairy, 
poultry, truck, orchard, and seed—needed help. 
The Women’s Emergency Farm Service in 
Maine and the Connecticut Land Army had 
been set up with state funds. Private organiza- 
tions were already active in Vermont and in 
New York. Miss Florence L. Hall became the 
national leader of the Women’s Land Army 
program, which was to co-operate with all 
agencies that could help to recruit women who 
could work on farms, place the workers, and 
otherwise supervise this phase of farm labor; 
and Women’s Land Army leaders were ap- 
pointed by the Extension Service in nearly 
every state. 

Teachers and students comprised the largest 
group of volunteers, but business and profes- 
sional women, housewives, unemployed women, 
and even some women workers from industries 
answered the call. Thousands of women went 
from home to work by the day on near-by 
farms, especially to help in harvesting crops to 
meet an emergency need. Women handled all 


kinds of farm jobs safely with reasonable pre- 
caution, and no special safety program for 
women workers was indicated. The Extension 
Service offered accident insurance, but few 
workers took it. Almost every kind of wage 
system was found, but in Maine and in some 
unit groups in Massachusetts the amount of the 
wage, though small, was guaranteed. Often ir- 
regularity of work played havoc with wages, 
and in a number of states the farmer was re- 
quired to guarantee work for at least 75 per cent 
of the worker’s time. 

The women on market-garden or truck farms 
cut seed potatoes. On hands and knees they 
weeded and thinned the seedlings and pulled 
small plants for transplanting. They planted 
corn and beans by hand, hoed, weeded, and 
dusted plants with insecticides, picked berries 
and the early vegetable crops, and harvested 
the fall vegetables. They worked all the time in 
the packing sheds, drove tractors, helped with 
the haying where stock was kept. They thinned 
and later picked, sorted, graded, and packed the 
apples and loaded boxes on trucks. Women were 
very successful on the dairy farms, both in the 
cow barns and in the dairy. They did all kinds 
of work on poultry farms, from collecting eggs 
to picking and dressing birds for market. Girls 
fifteen to eighteen worked on the seed farms 
under the supervision of working counselors. 
Sometimes they fell off trucks, and many had 
serious cases of sunburn and poison ivy—the 
two chief occupational hazards—but they kept 
on working. 

The work was not too hard, nor the hours 
(eight or nine) too long, but they did need fre- 
quent rest periods, better sanitary facilities, and 
more hygienic drinking water. Morning hours 
were considered the best for heavy work. The 
women were inexperienced and often ignorant 
of farm life. Only three states offered worth- 
while training courses, but these schools often 
lacked sufficient applications. 

Some helpers lived with the farm families, 
but the most successful plan was having a unit 
of women recruited in some central locality 
from which they went out to work in the morn- 
ing and returned to the unit at night, farmers 
providing the means of transportation to and 
from the farm. The Land Army leaders and the 
county supervisors usually found some summer 
hotels, camps, clubs, or schools to house a unit. 
Individual farm units were not frequent, 
though some farmers preferred to provide the 
building and the board for their women workers. 
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Projects able to provide recreation at the camps 
or in near-by communities were more likely to 
keep their workers and have a smaller turnover 
or labor loss. 

Adequate leadership and supervision by 
well-qualified women were important all along 
the way. Also, farmwork calls for women in 
first-class physical condition. The Women’s 
Land Army required that all women and girls 
going to camp or to farm homes should first 
secure a certificate of physical fitness and free- 
dom from communicable disease. The chief ob- 
jection to a physical examination was that 
women did not want the bother or expense of it, 
and doctors were busy and hard to reach. 

What interest women will retain in farm- 
work or farmers will have in the employment of 
women as farm laborers in the postwar period 
remains to be seen, but, during the war emer- 
gency, women responded eagerly to the call of 
the farms and proved the worth of their labor. 


C.K. G, 


Amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, United States 
Senate, 75th Congress, rst session, on S. 1349, 
September 25-October 26, 1945. Washington, 
D.C., 1945. Pp. 1411. 


Along with this large volume of 823 pages of 
testimony and an appendix of nearly 600 pages, 
there is now available the Report of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor (Senate 
No. 1012, 1946), which reported the bill favor- 
ably. Among the important provisions of the 
bill under consideration’ are the immediate 
raising of the minimum wage for employees 
affected by the Fair Labor Standards Act from 
forty cents an hour to sixty-five cents, with 
progressive increases to seventy cents in three 
years and seventy-five cents thereafter. There 
is a narrowing of the overtime exemptions for 
agricultural processing industriesand astrength- 
ening of the child labor provisions of the act. 
Appearing to testify before the committee in 
favor of the bill were the Secretary of Labor, 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach; the Administrator of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and Public Con- 
tracts Act, L. Metcalfe Walling; the Chief of 
the United States Children’s Bureau, Katharine 


See this Review, XIX (December, 
5§53-54- 


1945), 


F. Lenroot; and Acting Commissioner Hinrichs 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
A large number of other persons appeared to 
testify at the hearings, including various repre- 
sentatives of labor organizations and of the 
companies most concerned. 

The careful statements of Commissioner 
Hinrichs showed the necessity of increasing the 
minimum wage to provide a decent standard of 
living, and his statistical evidence is conclusive 
that even the seventy-five-cent rate will not 
produce an adequate minimum standard of 
living at the present time, and the difficulties of 
the family living under conditions of the sixty- 
five-cent rate are clearly demonstrated. The ex- 
tent of the inadequacy of the old minimum is 
such that, even were there to be a reversion to 
substantially lower price levels than now pre- 
vail, the standard of living afforded even by the 
seventy-five-cent rate would be a bare mini- 
mum. 

The Report of the Senate Committee de- 
scribes the sixty-five-cent minimum as a 
“modest compromise with need.” It is pointed 
out that according to authoritative budget 
studies “even the family earning one dollar an 
hour or $2,000 a year is today deprived of such 
recognized essentials as adequate medical and 
dental care.” The Committee also notes the 
fact that “rising average wages have left the 
statutory minimum far behind during the war 
and threaten to render even the proposed mini- 
mum of 65 cents obsolete.” It is, therefore, the 
opinion of the Senate Committee that unless the 
minimum wage is raised as proposed, “under- 
paid workers will fall even further behind in the 
economic struggle.’ That the proposed increase 
in the minimum wage would not be inflationary 
and that industry could ‘‘easily adjust to such a 
moderate increase without due hardship” was 
also pointed out by the Committee. “The cost of 
the 65-cent minimum is surprisingly low and 
will force neither a general price increase nor a 
substantial price adjustment in any industry. 

There was also a minority report by senators 
who were opposed to the amendments. 

The amendment to the child labor provisions 
of the act is designed to meet the situation cre- 
ated as a result of the Supreme Court opinion in 
the Western Union child labor case (Lenroot v. 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 323 U.S. 490). 
The Supreme Court reversed the opinion of the 
U.S. District Court and the U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals which held that the Western Union 
was engaged in interstate commerce and there- 
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fore came under the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Miss Lenroot in her testimony 
pointed out that the Western Union is now 
probably the largest employer of children under 
sixteen in the country and she showed the 
serious objections to messenger service for 
children under sixteen years of age. Miss Len- 
root said: 


There are many reasons why messenger work is 
not desirable for employment of children. It involves 
exposure to all sorts of weather extremes, physical 
strain, accident and health hazards and often long 
hours and late night employment. 

Children under 16 years of age, because they are 
still in the period of growth, need special protection 
from over-strain and fatigue and they need time for 
sufficient sleep. In fact, inspections made under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act have shown messenger 
boys under 16 working late at night, carrying heavy 
schedules of school and work, and meeting with 
serious work accidents. 

There is also other evidence of special accident 
hazards in telegraph-messenger work. According to 
annual reports for 1941 submitted to the Federal 
Communications Commission by the major tele- 
graph, cable, and radiotelegraph companies, acci- 
dents to messengers—practically all of them tele- 
graph messengers—caused 72 per cent of all the 
injuries occuring to their employees, although mes- 
sengers formed only 36 per cent of the employees as 
of December 31, 1941—a season of peak employ- 
ment. 

Mounted messengers on bicycles or motor scooters 
or other vehicles often in congested city areas are ex- 
posed to serious traffic hazards during most of their 
working time. 


As the Review goes to press the amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act are being de- 
bated in Congress, and the fate of the proposed 
amendments will be decided in the near future. 


Social Protection Division, Office of Community 
War Services, Federal Security Agency, Re- 
port for 1945: Challenge to Community Action. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. Pp. vii+76. 

The introduction to this Report stresses what 
has been done in the treatment of venereal 
disease and points out the dangers of permitting 
any slowing up of the program with the release 
of men from military service. Part I deals with 
“Prostitution and Venereal Disease”; Part II 
with “Community Weapons”; and Part III 
with “Community Protection—Making It 
Work.” 


There is an interesting discussion of the 
change in attitudes toward prostitutes and 
promiscuous women. Emphasis is now placed 
on treating the individual rather than on re- 
pression and punishment. The need for good 
social and psychiatric services, adequate de- 
tention quarters, and good police work are 
stressed with a view to prevention and re- 
habilitation. 

The fact that the venereal-disease rate among 
prostitutes is always very high makes it obvious 
that social protection is essential. Oldmethodsof 
segregated districts and medical inspection of 
prostitutes are viewed as having failed com- 
pletely. 

The United States Public Health Service, 
the Army, the Navy, the American Social 
Hygiene Association, and the Social Protection 
Division have worked together on a well-co- 
ordinated program to combat venereal disease 
and its social results. Many civic and social 
agencies have been called upon to assist in this 
widespread program, which has had as its 
objective community protection and elimina- 
tion of venereal infection. 


The Report gives information as to venereal 
disease and the new medical weapons, i.e., the 
new drugs, hospitalization, and clinics to com- 
bat the disease. Although the present problem 
is bigger than the one confronted in 1919, we 
are better equipped with medical resources and 
community backing. 

Adequate detention quarters for women and 
good institutional care are found in relatively 
few communities. It is essential that juveniles 
who come into the court be segregated and 
handled with proper skills. 

Instances of what individual cities have been 
able to do under the programs set up are cited as 
challenges to other communities. 

There might be some criticism of the sug- 
gestion made in the Report advocating courts 
dealing only with women sex offenders. Such 
courts in the past have not been conspicuous for 
their efficient handling of the problem. 

The Report indicates a considerable ad- 
vance in thinking when treatment of the 
offender rather than the offense is considered as 
the best method of procedure. 


ETHEL R. McDOWELL 


Social Service Department 
Municipal Court of Chicago 
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Fifth Quarterly Report on Operations of 
UNRRA. (79th Cong., 2d sess.; House Doc. 
No. 458.) Washington, D.C., 1946. Pp. 54. 


This Report, transmitted on February 6, 
1946, covers the third quarter of 1945. The de- 
lays, and they are probably unavoidable, make 
difficult the attempt to evaluate the progress 
made. There was increased activity in the coun- 
tries of central, eastern, and southern Europe. 
Agreements were signed between U.N.R.R.A. 
and the governments of Poland, Albania, and 
the Dodecanese Islands. Increased shiploads of 
supplies went to Greece, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. Unloading became less 
difficult with the opening of the ports of Gdynia 
and Gdansk for Poland, Bremerhaven and 
Hamburg for Czechoslovakia, and Trieste for 
Yugoslavia. The wrecking of inland transport 
systems during the war greatly hampered the 
relief program, and to meet this difficulty 
U.N.R.R.A. arranged for the procurement of 
approximately fifty thousand trucks for Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 
This quarter, which included V-J Day, made 
necessary a prompt increase in work in China. 
In Italy the U.N.R.R.A. program of limited aid 
was in operation, and most of the $50,000,000 
authorized for this program had been com- 
mitted. About 800,000 children and expectant 
and nursing mothers were receiving supplemen- 
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tary food in provinces south of Floren 
School-lunch programs were operating in Rome ~ 
and Naples and soon would be extended 
throughout Italy. 

There are separate chapters of the Report ’ 
dealing with “Supply Operations”; with 
“UNRRA Finance”; with the operations in 
different countries; with the “Service Pro- 
grams”— including health and epidemic con- 
trol, malaria control, tuberculosis control, the” 
restoration of social welfare machinery; the 
care and repatriation of displaced persons; 
U.N.R.R.A. welfare services, such as the or-— 
ganization of administrative machinery for the © 
distribution of relief supplied to persons with- — 
out resources; the restoration and development 
of facilities and programs for the care of war- 
victimized, orphaned, homeless, and other chil- 
dren and other groups requiring special care, 
such as the aged and physically handicapped; 
the organization and training of local personnel 
to operate the various welfare programs. Final- 
ly child welfare programs are dealt with in 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia. “UNRRA welfare specialists 
have been aiding the various governments in 
surveying the over-all child care problem and — 
in determining the supplies necessary to re- 
establish children’s institutions and facilities 
for feeding. They were also helping to train local 
workers to assume the child care job.” 
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